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Michael  White 
and  David  Sharrock 


JOHN  MAJOR  en- 
raged Northern 
Ireland's  national- 
ists last  night  by 
side-stepping  the 
main  thrust  of  the 
Mitchell  Commission's  report 
on  the  deadlocked  Anglo-Irish 
peace  process  in  favour  of 
Unionist  calls  for  an  elected 
all-party  forum  to  take  negoti- ! 
ations  forward. 

None  of  the  key  players  cat- 
egorically ruled  out  elections. . 
but  the  Dublin  government 
also  reacted  coolly  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  initiative, 
unveiled  shortly  after  the 
commission  finally  admitted 
that  paramilitary  groups  — 
notably  the  IRA  — “will  not 
decommission  any  arms  prior 
to  all-party  negotiations.” 
Instead  ihe  report  by  the 
three-man  team,  beaded  by 
former  US  senator,  George 
Mitchell,  ottered  detailed  pro- 
posals for  gradual  decommis- 
sioning in  parallel  with  the 
elusive  talks  between  all  the 
parties  to  reach  a constitu- 
tional settlement  It  would  be 
underpinned  by  a six-point 
declaration  of  “total  and  abso- 
lute" commitment  to  demo- 
cratic and  exclusively  peace- 
ful mean*,  plus  total 
disarmament  in  the  longer 
term. 

Introducing  his  report  at  a 
Belfast  press  conference.  Mr 
Mitchell  said  be  had  acted 
“without  fear  or  favour"  but 
admitted  he  had  no  magic  for- 
mula to  achieve  a settlement 
“We  do  believe  it  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  process  by  which 
that  result  can  he  achieved." 

Although  ministers  saw  his 
report  as  undermining  pre- 
condition for  some  decommis- 
sioning before  talks,  some 
were  relieved  that  Mr  Mitch- 
ell did  not  condemn  Britain's 
stance.  Tony  Blair  and  Paddy 


10  key  points 


■ No  gnns  to  be  handed 
over  ahead  of  all-party 
talks. 

■ Consider  decommission- 
ing once  negotiations  start. 

■ Eventual  total  disarma- 
ment of  all  paramilitaries. 

■ Complete  destruction  of 
all  weapons  to  be  monitored 
by  an  independent  commis- 
sion. Anybody  involved 
should  be  free  of  any  threat 
of  prosecution. 

■ All  groups  to  renounce 
violence. 

■ End  to  all  punishment 
attacks. 

■ People  forced  to  leave 
Northern  Ireland  should  be 
allowed  to  return.  Relatives 
of  missing  victims  feared 
murdered  should  be  given 
information  on 
whereabouts.  - 

■ More  action  by  British  ■ 
and  Irish  governments  on 
prisoners. 

■ Review  of  emergency. 

■ Elections  to  a new  body 
could  help  to  build  trust 
between  the  communities. 
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Ashdown  offered  support. 

Mr  Major’s  counter-move 
boldly  ignored  the  six  princi- 
ples — which  most  parties 
quickly  endorsed  — and 
stressed  that  if  the  decom- 
missioning option  was 
doomed,  the  only  other  option 
capable  of  generating  suffi- 
cient confidence  on  both  sides 
was  for  them  to  seek  an  elec- 
toral mandate  and  discuss  a 
peace  settlement  in  the  new 
forum. 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Major 
again  challenged  the  IRA  to 
show  a real  commitment  to 
peaceful  methods. 

The  main  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  David  Trimble,  swal- 
lowed his  disappointment 
with  aspects  of  the  report  and 


told  the  Commons  that  such 
an  election  could  take  place 
in  April  or  May,  although 
Whitehall  sees  that  as  opti- 
mistic. The  Democratic 
Unionist  leader  Ian  Paisley 
condemned  Mr  Major's 
maneouvre. 

Sinn  Fein  reacted  with 
stunned  fury,  accusing  Mr 
Major  of  adopting  an  entirely 
Unionist  agenda  and  of  swap- 
ping one  precondition  to  all- 
party talks  for  another.  The 
SDLP  Leader,  John  Hume, 
angered  Tory  MPs  by  openly 
accusing  the  Government  of 
“trying  to  buy  votes  in  this 
House  to  keep  itself  in 
power”. 

In  Dublin,  foreign  minister 
Dick  Spring,  a known  oppo- 
nent of  any  elected  assembly 
which  could  repeat  the  Union- 
! is t -dominated  errors  of  the 
past,  was  as  generous  as  Mr 
Major  in  his  praise  of  the 
Mitchell  team’s  rapid  work. 

But  in  contrast  to  Mr 
Major, ‘who  put  elections  at 
the  heart  of  his  renewed  ap- 
peal, Mr  Spring  spoke  only  of 
"a  number  of  confidence- 
building measures"  which 
would  have  to  be  on  the 
agenda. 

With  Mr  M^jor  due  to  meet  .... 

Irish  prime  minister  John  Harriet  Harman  leaves  the  Commons  with  Jack  Straw  and  Clare  Short  after  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  meeting 
Bruton  again  in  mid-Febru- 

SSISrS  Blair  crushes  backbench  revolt  over  Harman 

Mr  Bruton  foels  the  same 
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way. 

However,  the  prospect  of 
meaningful  political  negotia- 
tion between  Sinn  Fein  and 
the  rest  of  the  parties  being 
put  back  well  into  the  middle 
of  the  year  may  cause  the 
republican  leadership  serious 
difficulties.  Grassroots  sup- 
porters are  already  disen- 
chanted with  the  lack  of 
results  brought  by  the  17- 
month  IRA  ceasefire. 

Details,  page  6f  Lewder 
comment,  page  8 


Patrick  Wbitour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  political  career  of  the 
shadow  health  secretary. 
Harriet  Harman,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  salvaged 
last  night  But  this  was  only 
after  she  gave  a belated  apol- 
ogy to  parliamentary  col- 
leagues, and  the  Labour 
leader  Tony  Blair  had  ex- 
pended considerable  reserves 
of  goodwill  In  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  his  party  to  pull 
together. 

In  a speech  to  a packed 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party,  also  addressed 
by  Ms  Hannan.  Mr  Blair  told 
disgruntled  Labour  MPs  that 
he  was  not  going  to  yield  up 
the  scalp  of  any  shadow  cabi- 
net member  to  Tory  “bas- 
tards”. He  was  speaking  in 
the  wake  of  a four-day  furore 
over  Ms  Harman's  decision  to 
send  her  son  Joe  to  a selective 
grammar  school,  so 


‘Hit  Newbury  protesters’ 


John  Vidal 

SECURITY  guards  polic- 
ing the  construction  of 
the  Newbury  bypass  are 
being  encouraged  to  use  vio- 
lence against  protesters. 

Senior  executives  of  Reli- 
ance Security,  which  runs  the 
operation,  have  been  urging 
guards  to  attack  the  protest- 
ers. who  are  living  in  trees 
along  the  proposed  bypass's 
route.  Applicants  for  security 
guard  Jobs  were  not  asked 
about  any  history  of  violence. 

I worked  as  a Reliance 
guard  for  two  days.  The  com- 
pany’s operations  manager 
for  the  day  told  us  on  Tuesday  | 
morning:  “There's  going  to  be  1 
no  p ratting  about  today.  Any- 
thing in  the  trees  today  you 
whack,  right? 

“Anything  hanging  In  a 
tree,  f*4*  it  off.  Thwack  it  with 
your  helmet  Anything.  And 
don’t  get  caught” 

Yesterday  Reliance  refused 
to  give  the  surname  of  the 
manager,  known  as  Keith. 

Some  men,  .recruited  for 
Reliance  by  Bhie  Arrow  Per- 
sonnel, were  given  ho  secu- 
rity training,  and  their  identi- 
ties and  references  were  not 
checked.  .This  breaks  British 
Security  Industry  Association 
guidelines.  Others  have  been 
working  wife  ho  Sdentifira. 
tion  numbers,  and  some  were 
not  issued  identity  cards  nw»u 
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they  had  worked  several 
shtfts. 

_ 1 Using  my  .'own  name  and 
national  insurance  number 
but  posing  as  a French  car- 
penter seeking  temporary 
work,  I was  employed  without 
anyone  checking  my  identity 
or  work  record,  despite  my 
presenting  a favourable  letter 
signed  by  one  Michael  How- 
ard,- ostensibly  director  of 
CJA  [Criminal  Justice  Act} 
Enterprises; 

Dissatisfaction  is  mounting 

at  the  government-owned  for- 
mer RAF  depot  outside  New- 
bury, where  more  than  450 
guards  are  billeted  and  which 
was  the  scene  of  a riot  on 
Monday  -night  Many  guards 


are  complaining  about  "inhu- 
man" conditions  imposed  by 
Reliance  Security. 

“People  are  woken  at  4.30 
after  three  hours'  sleep,  are 
being  made  to  queue  up  to 
four  hours  a day  for  lousy 
food  in  freezing  conditions, 
and  being  given  no  breaks  to  i 
sit  down  on  a 12  hour  day," 
said  one  guard,  wbo  asked  not 
to  be  named.  Many  men  are 
leaving  the  site  in  disgust  at , 
working  conditions. 

"This  is  worse  than  a 
prison.  The  food  is  terrible.  It 
is  impossible  to  telephone 
out  The  washing  and  toilet 
conditions  are  disgusting.  We 
sleep  more  than  200  people  in 
one  dormitory  and  we  feel  we 
are  being  abused  by  manage- 
ment” said  another.  "If  we 
complain  we  can  be  sacked  on 
the  spot" 

Reliance  Security  declined 
to  comment  last  night  but  a 
spokesman  for  Blue  Arrow 
said  that  it  was  adopting  a 
“full  intensive  screening  pro- 
cess and  checking 
references*’. 

“The  fact  that  this  road  can 
only  get  built  with  700  secu- 
rity guards  a day,  many  with 
unsuitable  training  ana  some 
tending  to  violence,  shows 
how  desperate  the  govern- 
ment is  to  use  bully-boy  tac- 
tics to  get  the  road  built"  said 
Colin  Sparring  of  Road  Alert 

bi  Che  dark,  G2  cover  story 


Forte  planning 
£2bn  bid  to  buy 
back  top  hotels 

SIR  Rocco  Forte  last 
night  announced  plans 
to  buy  back  the  hotel , 
chains  at  the  heart  of  the 
family  company  he  lost  to 
Granada  just  24  hours  ear- 
lier, writes  Ian  King. 

Sir  Rocco,  who  wants  the 
to p-of-th e-range  Exclusive, 
Meridien  and  Heritage 
hotel  chains,  made  the  pro- 
posal during  a “peace  sum- 
mit” with  Granada  chief 
executive  Gerry  Robinson. 
He  is  expected  to  offer  £2 
billion  for  the  155  hotels, 
which  include  the  Waldorf 
and  the  Grosvenor  House. 

Sir  Rocco  is  likely  to  have 
a fight  on  his  hands  as  Gra- 
nada has  already  received 
four  “serious”  approaches 
from  other  majdr  interna- 
tional hotel  groups. 

Notebook,  page  12 


apparently  breaching  the  par- 
ty’s commitment  to  compre- 
hensive education. 

Mr  Blair  told  Labour  MPs 
that  he  understood  their  hurt 
of  this  issue,  "but  the  issue  is 
no  longer  about  Harriet  and 
her  child,  but  how  we  handle 
ourselves  in  this  difficult 
period.  The  Tories  are  trying 
to  turn  the  education  of  an  11- 
year-old  child  into  a party  po- 
litical football". 

Mr  Biair.  backed  through- 
out the  week  by  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  David  j 
Blunkett,  appeared  to  have 
saved  Ms  Harman,  and  his  , 
own  authority,  by  reassuring 
Labour  MPs:  “There  will  be 
no  change  to  Labour  Party 
policy  on  selection,  no  going 
back  to  dividing  our  children 
into  successes  and  failures, 
no  going  back  from  our  com- 
mitment to  comprehensive 
education." 

He  went  on:  "The  Tories 
wont  a scalp  as  their  prize.  If 
they  get  it.  don't  think  they 


will  stop  there.  Tm  not  going 
to  yield  on  this.  Fm  not  going 
to  allow  the  Tories  the  plea- 
sure of  crucifying  any  mem- 
ber of  the  shadow  cabinet 
That’s  the  only  issue".  j 

Ms  Harman,  sitting  close  to  | 
Mr  Blair  on  the  top  table  and 
speaking  after  three  MPs  — 
Clive  Soley,  Alice  Mahon  and  , 
Michael  Martin  — had  told 
her  to  resign,  gave  a contrite 
apology. 

She  told  MPs:  “I  deeply 
regret  that  any  decision  I 
have  taken  has  given  any  suc- 
cour to  the  Tories  and  any  op- 
portunity for  them  to  attack 
the  Labour  Party.  I apologise 
to  colleagues  for  the  diver- 
sion. I understand  the 
strength  of  feeling  and  deeply 
regret  the  distress  that  has 
been  caused.” 

Stressing  her  opposition  to 
selection,  she  added:  “I  would 
prefer  the  school  to  which  my 
I sent  my  children  was  not 
selective.  I was  faced  with  a 
difficult  choice  and  each  of  us 


has  to  solve  the  problems 
faced  by  providing  good 
schooling  for  our  children  in 
our  own  way." 

She  was  surprisingly- 
helped  by  a speech  from  the 
left-winger  Bern  ip  Grant,  who 
told  the  meeting  he  backed 


her  1QD  per  cent,  adding  that 
he  kicked  himself  regularly 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  1 

Harman  contrite,  page  4; 
Hugo  Young,  page  S;  Harman 
letters,  page  ID;  Suzanne 
Moore,  G2  page  5 


ADOPT 
THIS  BABY  J 
FOR  YOUR 
VALENTINE! 
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Adopt  a dolphin  in  the  wild 
for  just  £15.  fibre  £20  and  get  a 
great  video  too! 


Prince  says  millenium  plans 
are  a big  missed  chance 


David  Rowan 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  makes 
an  extraordinary  attack 
today  on  the  Government’s 
plans  to  celebrate  the  millen- 
nium, which  he  says  focus  on 
the  “merely  material”  and 
ignore  a spiritual  dimension 
that  could  build  bridges 
across  Britain's  divided 
society. 

Writing  in  the  Guardian, 
Prince  Charles  warns  that 
projects  to  mark  the  millen- 
nium — in  particular  the  offi- 
cial Millennium  Festival  — 
may  miss  “a  massive  opportu- 
nity to  restore  and  renew 
both  the  face  and  the  heart  of 
Britain". 

Stephen  DorretL  then  Heri- 
tage Secretary,  launched  the 
year-long  Millennium  Festival 
in  November  19&4  as  “a  fitting 
way  to  mark  the  millennium 
with  lottery  funds".  He  said  it 


would  emulate  the  1851  Great 
Exhibition.  The  prince,  how- 
ever. believes  “the  deeper, 
more  fundamental,  aspects" 
are  being  ignored. 

The  prince  proposes  that 
millennium  money  be  spent 
building  places  of  worship  for 
the  various  faiths  in  Britain, 
and  suggests  that  the  money 
could  "bring  new  life  to  the 
decaying  and  derelict  centres 
of  some  of  our  great  cities”. 

The  Millennium  Commis- 
sion stressed  last  night  that 
the  year-long  exhibition  was 
only  one  aspect  of  its  work  and 
that  it  had  consulted  the  main 
faith  communities.  “We're 
spending  on  lots  of  projects 
that  are  not  just  'material', 
from  the  creation  of  new  wood- 
lands to  an  Earth  Centre  for 
environmental  research,"  a 
spokeswoman  said. 

Prince  Charles  writes, 

pa«*9 
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SEND  NOW  FOR  YOUR  ADOPTION  PACK 

I wash  to  become,  tm  one  year 

□ Adoptive  parent  £3  5 for  each  cMphr 

0 Junior  adopter  112.50 (under  16yre) 

□ A Friend  at  the  DoJphlot  £20 
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Harriet  ducks  her 
comeuppance 


Simon  Hoggart 


IT  WAS  tense,  agonising  and 
finely  balanced,  but  Harriet 
Hannan  won.  At  some  point 
in  the  previous  34  hours  she 
had  finally  realised  bow  des- 
. perate  her  position  was.  As 
she  should  have  done  on  Mon- 
day. she  came  out  fighting. 

She  was  fortunate  In  her 
timing.  She  slid  on  to  the  front 
bench  as  John  Major  was 
making  a statement  on  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  Mitchell 
report.  She  was  wearing  a 
puce  trouser  suit,  which  some 
might  thin*:  an  even  greater 
offence  than  sending  her  child 
to  a selective  school  The 
Tories  remained  silent 
The  Sainted  John  Hume 
(SDLP,  Foyle)  had  just  con- 
trived to  imply  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  decided  on  elec- 
tions in  the  province  in  order 
to  buy  Unionist  votes.  Very 
few  believe  that  And  it’s  hard 
to  persuade  MPs  to  speak 
against  elections,  since  it's 
elections  which  made  them 
what  they  are  today,  whatever 
that  might  be. 

Mr  Hume  has  shown  aston- 
ishing bravery  over  the  past  27 
years.  He  receives  death 
threats  as  often  as  more  com- 
fortable MPs  get  lunch  invita- 
tions. Yet  he  brings  a pious 
whiff  of  incense,  a breath  of 
the  Celtic  mists.  Tories  have 
never  quite  trusted  him.  so 
when  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
grily denied  that  he  bad  any 
intention  of  buying  votes,  they 
cheered  him  again.  The  Tories 
find  it  hard  to  have  two  ene- 
mies at  once  — it's  the  equiva- 
lent. in  LBJ’s  words,  of  having 
to  fart  and  chew  gum  at  the 
same  time. 

Ms  Harman  was  also  fortu- 
nate in  her  topic:  it  would  be 
hard  to  make  a speech  about 
the  NHS  which  didn't  rouse 
Labour  cheers.  Most  of  all,  she 
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was  blessed  in  her  persecu- 
tors. David  Shaw  (Dover)  and 
Quentin  Davies  (Stamford) 
are  the  kind  of  Tories  who 
make  Labour  MPs  suspect  she 
might  even  deserve  some 
sympathy. 

And  when  David  Tredin- 
nick  (Bosworth),  one  of  die 
MPs  who  took  cash  for  ques- 
tions, interrupted,  even  her 
old  enemy  John  Prescott 
rubbed  his  fingers  as  if  to  ask 
"how  much  this  time?" 

But  it  was  Blaine  Kellett- 
Bowman  who  saved  her.  Ms 
Harman  had  persistently  ig- 
nored her  attempts  to  inter- 
vene. The  Dame’s  voice  rose 
higher.  At  one  point  she 
screamed  “Sexist!"  across  the 
Chamber,  and  somewhere 
nearby  several  bats  fell  dead 
from  the  rafters. 

She  tried  again.  And  again. 
Finally  she  rose  on  a point  of 
order.  Now  her  voice  was  so 
shrill  I could  barely  hear  her. 
Still  it  did  end  one  hitherto 
unsolved  mystery:  why  did 
Devon  Loch  foil  just  yards 
from  winning  the  1956  Grand 
National?  Dame  Elaine  must 
have  been  cheering  it  an. 

“Is  it  in  order,”  she 
squealed,  jamming  air  traffic 
control  as  for  away  as  Prest- 
wick. “for  her  to  practise  SEX 
DISCRIMINATION?” 

Ms  Harman  paused  a mo- 
ment “It  isn't  sex  discrimina- 
tion which  makes  me  not  res- 
pond to  the  honourable  lady's 
intervention.  It  is  kindness" 

Another  pause,  then  the 
Labour  benches  erupted  in  de- 
light Trivial  meaningless,  in- 
sulting — it  was  all  of  those 
things.  But  In  the  weird  phys- 
ics of  parliament  it  was  a 
pivot  the  moment  at  which 
Labour  backbenchers  decided 
to  forgive  her — for  now. 

She  vrill  receive  her  punish- 
ment In  the  autumn,  at  the 
Shadow  Cabinet  elections. 

But  her  happy  day  should  not 
conceal  the  cause  of  the  deep 
and  bitter  resentment  still  felt 
by  most  of  her  colleagues.  The 
party’s  worst  disaster  since 
1992  has  been  the  fault  of  a 
quintessential  member  of  the 
inner  circle.  Mr  Blair  had  to 
protect  Ms  Harman  by  hurling 
his  leadership  in  front  of  her 
frail  body.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  do  this  again. 


A sauce  of  sexual 
gratification 


Simon  Hoggart 

A Woman’s  Place 

Edwina  Currie 

ED WINA  Currie  will  get 
some  awful  reviews  for 
this  book,  and  I am  deter- 
mined that  she  gets  at  least 
one  kindly  one.  This  is  it. 

The  novel  rattles  along. 
There  is  murder,  rape,  sui- 
cide, gay  scandai  and  bags  of 
political  crises.  Most  other 
characters  can  expect  to  get 
laid  and  resign  from  office  at 
least  once  in  every  chapter. 

She  also  captures  the  sleazi- 
ness of  the  Conservative  Party 
and.  in  the  crooked  Asian 
businessman  buying  himself  a 
peerage,  has  created  a fine 
monster. 

Mrs  Currie  is  a good  hater, 
and  it's  fim  to  guess  which  old 
scores  she  is  paying  off.  She  or 
her  publishers  have  also  de- 
fied the  Speaker;  two  years 
ago  Ms  Boothroyd  rebuked 
her  for  using  the  Commons 
portcullis,  the  House’s  logo,  on 
the  cover  of  A Parliamentary 
Affair.  This  time  it  appears 
twice,  decorating  a pair  of 
long,  silk-sheathed  legs. 

Traditionally,  thrillers 
written  by  MPs  have  good  po- 
litical scenes,  interspersed 
with  dollops  of  embarrassing 
sex.  This  one.  published  by 
Hodder.  is  the  reverse:  sex 
with  same  less  convincing  po- 
litical scenes. 

This  may  be  because  Mrs 
Currie's  ministerial  career 
was  so  short.  She  is  a healthy 


woman,  and  I would  guess  she 
has  spent  more  of  her  life  hav- 
ing set  than  going  through 
red  boxes.  That  would  account 
for  her  greater  assurance  in 
that  field. 

In  any  event,  no  firm  rump 
stays  unpatted,  no  bosom  un- 
fondled, no  penis  goes  for  long 
without  flickering  into  life, 
often  several  times  a night 
Mrs  Currie’s  fascination  with 
reproduction  and  the  dessert 
trolley  has  continued,  hi  the 
last  book  the  heroine  licked  a 
strawberry  from  her  lover's 
private  parts;  in  this,  her  boy- 
friend covers  her  in  chocolate 
sauce  ("reared  up  and  seized 
her  breasts . . . ‘chocolate 
stains,  you  know.  I hope  you 
got  It  all  OS'.  " 

The  main  drawback  is  the 
prose.  I would  guess  it  has 
been  thoroughly  edited,  but 
the  most  careful  fretsaw  work 
cannot  cut  round  the  more  in- 
elegant Lines,  which  bring  the 
reader's  eye  to  a jerky  halt- 
For  instance:  “Chadwick 
swallowed  as  he  remembered 
his  relief  that  the  HTV  test  had 
come  through  negative”:  "she 
unfastened  the  buttons  of  his 
shirt,  as  his  arms  hung  help- 
lessly at  his  side.  In  a moment 
his  shirt  and  a Damart  vest 
had  joined  his  coat  on  the 
floor";  and  my  favourite: 

" ‘Thank  you.  Michael’  The 
Queen  kicked  a corgi  from 
under  her  feet  patted  her  stiff 
grey  hair  and  stole  a final  look 
at  herself  In  the  mirror." 

That  said.  I can  imagine 
worse  ways  of  passing  a long 
journey. 


- The  Guardian  Thursday  January  25 1996 

Taiwan  appeals  for  US  arms  as  China 
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prepares  to  unleash  military  assault’ 


A condemned  man ’s 
last  requests  are 
taxing  the  state, 
writes  Ian  Katz 
in  Salt  Lake  City 

*■  OHN  ALBERT  TAYLOR 

■ was  quite  specific  about 
■■  the  pizza.  “He  wants 
mushroom,  hot  peppers,  ham. 
peppenmi  and  extra  cheese." 
said  Jack  Font  spokesman 
for  the  Utah  Department  of 
Corrections.  "And  a Coke.  He 
doesn't  want  a Pepsi,  he 
wants  a Coke.  We'U  have  to 
order  out” 

Procuring  Taylor’s  last 
meal  is  the  least  of  the  prob- 
lems Utah  authorities  have 
faced  since  the  convicted 
child  murderer  dropped  his 
appeals  last  month  and  de- 
manded to  be  put  to  death  by 
firing  squad,  the  state's  tradi- 
tional but  now  rarely  used 
method  of  execution. 

Since  no  one  has  been 
killed  by  firing  squad  in  the 
United  States  since  Gary 
Gilmore  snapped  “let's  do  it" 
in  1977.  prison  officials  were 
left  scrambling  to  improvise  a 
setting  that  would  minimise 
its  brutality. 

That  is  precisely  what 
Taylor,  aged  36.  intended  Ex- 
plaining his  rejection  of  the 
more  popular  lethal  injection 
method  he  said  he  did  not 
want  to  “flop  around . . . like  a 
dying  fish".  But  he  also  said 
he  saw  no  reason  to  make  life 
easy  for  his  executioners. 

But  Utah’s  prison  officials 
have  proved  resourceful  in 


reviving  their  dying  art  Bar- 
ring a last-minute  change  of 
heart,  Taylor  will  be  shot 
dead  shortly  after  midnight 
tonight  (9am  GMT  tomorrow), 
strapped  to  a specially  built 
metal  chair  designed  to  “con- 
tain his  bodily  fluids”  and 
funnel  them  into  a pan 
underneath. 

The  execution  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  a 25ft  by  14ft  fibre- 
board  chamber  erected  in  a 
warehouse  at  Utah  State 
Prison.  Five  marksmen  — 
four  with  live  rounds  — will 
fire  .30-calibre  rifles  at  a red 
cloth  marking  Taylor’s  heart 
from  behind  a partition. 

A row  of  sandbags  draped 
in  a cloth  has  been  placed  be- 
hind the  execution  chair  to 
avoid  ricochets.  "The  drape  is 
there  just  to  pretty  up  the 
sandbags,  to  make  it  look  less 
like  an  outdoor  execution 
site."  Mr  Ford  said. 

To  the  chagrin  of  a booming 
state  celebrating  Its  cente- 
nary and  looking  forward  to 
hosting  the  2002  Winter  Olym- 
pics. the  execution  has  at- 
tracted international  atten- 
tion and  made  Utah  the 
centre  of  a revived  debate 
about  capital  punishment 

Both  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  Amnesty 
International  say  they  will 
respect  Taylor’s  wish  not  to 
mount  appeals  on  his  behalf. 
But  their  representatives,  and 
a Catholic  bishop,  were  to 
protest  yesterday  to  senior 
state  legislators. 

Several  legislators  have 
said  they  will  back  a bill  that 
could  make  this  the  last  US 
execution  by  firing  squad. 

"I  believe  ifs  1996  and  this 
is  a very  sad  and  difficult 
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Taylor:  Due  to  die  tonight. 
He  refused  a lethal  injection 

duty  of  the  state  of  Utah,” 
said  Sheryl  Allen,  the  Repub- 
lican who  proposed  the  bill 
"We  ought  to  be  doing  it  in 
the  most  medically  advanced 
way  possible.” 

Taylor  was  convicted  of 
raping  and  strangling  Charla 
King,  aged  11.  in  June  1989  — 
a crime  he  denies  commit- 
ting. If  his  execution,  and  that 
of  Billy  BaiJey.  a double  mur- 
derer scheduled  to  be  hanged 
in  Delaware  this  morning,  go 
ahead,  they  will  bring  to  315 
the  number  of  people  put  to 
death  since  the  US  supreme 
court  lifted  a ban  on  capital 
punishment  in  1976. 

Both  men  refused  lethal  in- 
jection. and  death  penalty  op- 
ponents hope  tbeir  unusual 
executions  will  help  stir 
opposition. 


But  according  to  some  state 
commentators,  Utah’s  major- 
ity Mormon  population  be- 
lieves the  firing  squad  satis- 
fies their  church’s 
requirement  for  “blood  atone- 
ment" by  murderers.  Of  48  ex- 
ecutions this  century,  39  have 
been  carried  out  by  this 
■method. 

"It’s  really  never  been  ques- 
tioned," said  L.  Kay  Gillespie, 
professor  of  criminal  justice 
at  Weber  State  University. 
Ogden.  “It’s  pretty  much  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  Utah." 

Each  member  of  a firing 
squad  receives  $300  (£200)  In 
cash.  "We  let  the  heads  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  select 
the  people,"  Mr  Ford  said. 
"We  did  not  want  people  who 
were  out  for  revenge  and 
might  want  to  shoot  the  guy 
in  the  knee-cap.  or  people 
who  would  have  nightmares 
about  it  afterwards." 

Since  Taylor  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  appeals  process, 
he  will  be  able  to  stop  the  exe- 
cution almost  until  the  order 
to  fire  is  given.  A federal 
judge  will  be  on  stand-by. 

A hood  will  be  placed  on 
Taylor's  head  before  the  exe- 
cution. which  will  be  watched 
by  nine  local  reporters,  five 
government  representatives 
and  up  to  five  witnesses  cho- 
sen by  the  condemned  man. 

Taylor  bad  asked  for  a ciga- 
rette with  his  last  meal  but 
smoking  is  barred  Indoors 
under  Utah’s  Clean  Air  Act. 

"It  has  been  decided  that  be 
will  be  allowed  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  on  his  way  to  the 
bolding  cell  24  hours  before 
the  execution."  Mr  Ford  said. 
"He  will  be  outside  then,  so  It 
won’t  be  breaking  the  law." 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Hong  Kong 
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Crowds  gqtfrpT-  imdw  huge  portraits  of  President  Lee  Teng-hui  and  his  running  mate.  Premier  Lien  Chan,  at  their  party 
headquarters  in  Taipei  The  pair  launched  their  campaign  yesterday,  ready  for  the  Poll  on  March  23  photograph:  edoieshh 

IIS  revives  firing  squad’s  dying  art 


AIWAN  yesterday 
appealed  for  more 
weapons  from  the 
_ United  States  amid 
signals  from  China.  that  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  has 
completed  contingency  plans 
for  a ijmjted  military  assault, 
possibly  a rocket  attack,  on 
theisland. 

President  Lee  Teng-hui  s 
request  follows  an  intensify- 
ing campaign  of  intimidation 
by  mainland  China.  In  the 
past  six  months,  Beijing  has 
tested  missiles,  rehearsed  am- 
phibious landings  and  de- 
clared coastal  areas  feeing 
Taiwan  a “war  zone". 

"People  are  dreaming  if 
they  thin ir  this  is  not  seri- 
ous,” said  David  Shambaugh, 
an  authority  on  Sino-US  rela- 
tions at  London  University. 
"It  has  all  the  elements  for  a 
very  combustible  situation." 

Particularly  dangerous,  ex- 
perts say,  is  China’s  apparent 
hfliipf  that  tire  US  would  not 
intervene  to  help  Taiwan  be- 
cause of  commitments  in  Bos- 
nia and  imppndmg  elections. 

Taiwan  television  and  eve- 
ning newspapers  gave  exten- 
sive coverage  to  a New  York 
Times  report  that  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  (PLA)  could 
unleash  an  attack  within 
weeks  of  Taiwan  holding  its 
first  democratic  presidential 
pAii  next  month.  The  winner 
is  likely  to  be  the  Incumbent . 
president,  Mr  Lee,  con- 
demned by  Beijing  as  a "sin- 
ner for  all  millennia”. 

The  US  denied  yesterday 
that  it  had  received  warnings 
from  Beijing  of  a possible 
attack  on  Taiwan.  “I  am  not 
aware  of  any  specific  Chinese 
assertions  to  the  United 
States  along  the  lines  of  those 
reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  story  this  morning," 
the  state  department  spokes- 
man, Nicholas  Burns,  said. 

"To  our  knowledge,  the 
Chinese  government  b as  not 
changed  its  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  seeking  a peaceful 
reunification  with  Taiwan.” 

Officials  in  Taipei  appealed 
for  calm.  “Trust  our  army,” 
Chan  Chih-hung  of  the  main- 
land affairs  council  said.  "It 
can  certainly  protect  national 
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security."  * 

China’s  belligerence 
towards  Taiwan,  which  Bei- 
jing considers  a rebel  prov- 
ince. sends  a worrying  signal 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  the  PLA 
will  garrison  some  6.000 
troops  after  1997.  China  has 
irredentist  claims  involving 
10  neighbouring  states. 

China  dismissed  the  report 
of  an  attack  plan  as  “totally 
groundless”.  But  US  sources 
said  Chinese  leaders  had 
raised  such  a possibility  in 
private  conversations. 

Such  warnings  appear 
more  an  attempt  to  sound  out 
US  intentions  and  put  pres- 
sure on  Taiwanese  voters 
than  an  indication  of  a clear 
battle  plan. 

Andrew  Yang,  head  of  the 
Chinese  Council  of  Advance 
Policy  Studies  in  Taipei  said 
factions  within  the  PLA  were 
pressing  for  military  action 
but  faced  opposition  from 
more  prudent  voices  in  an  un- 
certain collective  leadership. 

The  US,  which  viewed  Tai- 
wan as  an  “unshakable  air- 
craft carrier"  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  faces  a dilemma  over 
how  for  to  support  it  It 
scrapped  a joint  defence 
treaty  and  withdrew  troops  in 
1979.  but  remains  committed, 
under  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Art,  to  providing  arms  of  a 
"defensive  character". 

Mr  Lee  , who  enraged  Beij- 
ing by  making  a private  visit 
to  the  US  last  summer,  yester- 
day called  on  Washington  to 
keep  supplying  arms  and  "in 
doing  so  safeguard  the  safety 
of  the  Taiwan  Strait”.  Taipei 
is  lobbying  for  anti-missile 
systems. 


Fax  an  affront  to 
House,  say  MPs 


David  Hencke 


PETER  PRESTON,  the 
former  editor  of  the 
Guardian,  and  the  news- 
paper “were  guilty  of  unwise 
and  improper  conduct”  in 
forging  a letter  purporting  to 
come  from  Jonathan  Aitken, 
a former  Cabinet  minister, 
but  no  action  will  taken 
against  him.  the  Commons 
Privileges  Committee  ruled 
yesterday. 

The  committee  condemns 
the  former  editor’s  action  as 
an  affront  to  the  House.  It 
adds:  “It  is  unacceptable  for 
anyone  other  than  a Member 
of  Parliament  or  a person  act- 
ing on  that  member's  author- 
ity to  use  official  note  paper.  It 
is  even  more  unacceptable 
when  the  notepaper  and  a sig- 
nature is  used  deliberately  to 
give  the  impression  that  that 
authority  has  been  given." 

The  report  declines  to  go 
into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  what  be- 
came known  as  the  “cod  fox” 
which  was  sent  to  obtain  the 
the  former  minister’s  bill  at 
the  Rite  Hotel,  Paris,  as  part 
of  an  inquiry  into  Mr  Ait- 
ken’s  stay  there  with  two 
Arab  businessmen. 

Wider  allegations  involving 
payments  to  MPs  made  by 
Mohamed  Al-Fayed.  owner  of 
Harrods  and  the  Rite,  in  pri- 
vate evidence  to  the  commit- 
tee. have  been  deleted  from 
the  report.  Instead  MPs  have 
sent  the  evidence  to  Sir  Gor- 


don Downey,  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  for  Stan- 
dards, so  that  it  can  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  new  committee 
of  privileges  and  standards, 
chaired  by  Tony  Newton, 
Leader  of  the  House.  Mr  Pres- 
ton said  yesterday  that  he 
welcomed  this  action. 

Mr  Preston,  in  evidence  to 
MPs,  apologised  for  using  the 
fox.  He  said  that  he  bad  sent  it 
to  protect  his  source  and  no 
one  had  been  deceived.  The 
telephone  and  fax  numbers 
used  were  the  Guardian's.  In- 
quiries were  being  made  in 
the  public  interest  because 
Mr  Aitken  was  not  giving 
straightforward  answers. 

'1  hope  my  reputation  in  al- 
most 20  years  at  the  Guardian 
was  not  as  some  mad  ayatol- 
lah trying  to  pull  down  the 
temples  of  public  life.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  I was  very  anx- 
ious . . . where  I felt  one  was 
asking  legitimate  questions 
but  was  not  being  given 
straightforward  answers, 
should  be  pursued." 

Mr  Al-Fayed  in  his  evi- 
dence to  MPs  said  he  had 
been  alerted  to  Mr  Aitken's 
stay  at  the  same  time  as  two 
prominent  Saudi  business- 
men, Mohammed  Said  Ayas 
and  Waflc  Said,  an  arms' 
dealer,  when  his  manage 
told  him  that  Mr  Aitken,  then 
minister  for  defence  procure- 
ment was  a guest  of  Mr  Ayas. 
This  was  later  shown  on  the 
bill  obtained  through  the  fax. 

Mr  Aitken  has  always  de- 
nted that  Mr  Ayas  paid  his 
bilL 
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Universities 

propose  levy 
on  students 


John  Carvel 

and  Donald  MacUod 


UNIVERSITY  students 
could  be  made  to  pay 
an  emergency  levy  of 
several  hundred 
pounds  a head  under  propos- 
als being  tabled  this  week  by 
vice  chancellors ' leaders  anx- 
ious to  recoup  at  least  part  of 
the  12  per  cent  cut  in  their 
income  from  the  taxpayer  due 
over  the  next  three  years. 

The  plan  would  break  the 
principle  that  students  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  higher 
education  and  would  add  to 
financial  pressures  caused  by 
recent  progressive  reductions 
in  maintenance  grants. 

Gareth  Roberts,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals 
and  head  of  Sheffield  Univer- 
sity, said  a one-off  charge  at  a 
flat  rate  of  perhaps  between 
£100  and  £300  could  be  levied 
on  students  at  all  universities 
in  the  academic  year  1997/8. 

“It  is  a short-term  strat- 
egy,” he  said.  "The  medium- 
term  one  has  to  be  to  change 
the  way  higher  education  is 
funded." 

Levying  the  charge  would 
let  universities  recoup  some 
of  the  cuts  announced  by  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  the  Chancellor, 
in  the  November  Budget  By 
1999  the  vice-chancellors  will 
be  left  £530  million  short  of 
the  income  needed  to  main- 
tain the  current  service. 

They  fear  the  squeeze  is 
likely  to  turn  out  to  be  even 
fiercer  since  the  Government 
has  not  yet  decided  where  to 
find  the  £100  million  lost  from 
the  1996/7  accounts  when  it 
was  forced  in  December  to 
postpone  the  privatisation  of 
student  loans. 

The  proposal  for  a levy  on 
students  was  being  completed 
last  night  for  circulation  to 
the  104  vice  chancellors,  who 


will  decide  on  their  response 
to  the  Government  at  an 
emergency  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  It  was  still  not  clear  if  it 
would  apply  to  all  first  degree 
students  or  only  the  new  in- 
take of  about  500.000  when 
they  registered. 

They  will  also  be  asked  to 
debate  an  alternative  option 

— a boycott  of  quality  assur- 
ance measures  which  the 
Government  has  requested  to 
assess  how  well  students  are 
taught 

A Guardian  survey  of  vice- 
chancellors  has  established 
that  both  alternatives  are 
hotly  contested,  but  there  Is  a 
determination  that  some  deci- 
sive action  must  be  taken  to 
register  opposition  to  unsus- 
tainable cuts. 

“I  am  not  willing  to  see  the 
rundown  of  higher  education 
in  this  country  in  the  same 
way  as  secondary  education 

— if  you  don’t  believe  in 
fairies  students  will  have  to 
pay,”  said  Sir  Derek  Roberts, 
provost  of  University  College 
London,  whose  academic 
board  will  consider  a £1,000 
top-up  fee  next  month. 

Martin  Harris,  vice  chan- 
cellor of  Manchester  Univer- 
sity, said  there  was  an  option 
of  cutting  student  intakes  by  7 
per  cent  to  compensate  for  the 
cuts,  but  this  would  bring  in 
no  extra  money.  He  told  the 
university's  ruling  court  that 
top-up  fees,  combined  with  a 
better  student  loans  scheme, 
were  now  the  only  alternative 
to  irreversible  decline. 

Mrs  Shephard  had  been 
thought  to  be  sympathetic  to 
a top-up  fee  as  long  as  univer- 
sities took  the  responsibility. 
But  a spokesman  said  yester- 
day: “The  Government  sees 
no  need  for  top-up  fees  and  is 
concerned  they  might  disad- 
vantage students  from  less 
well-off  families.” 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Mortgage  rate  cut 
to  30-year-low 


Teresa  Hunter 


BRITAIN'S/ fiftii-biggest 
building  society,  the 
Bradford  & Bingley, 
yesterday  unleashed  a new 
price-war  by  cutting  its  mort- 
gage rate  to  a 30-year  low  in  a 
bid  to  discredit  competitors 
abandoning  their  century-old 
“mutual”  tradition  to  become 
banks. 

The  Bradford  & Bingley 
yesterday  pledged  to  give  £50 
million  of  profits  to  its  cus- 
tomers by  cutting  its  mort- 
gage rate  by  0.25  per  cent  to  a 
new  low  of  7.24  per  cent  Sav- 
ers will  see  their  returns 
boosted  by  0.25  per  cent 
The  move  is  designed  to  tire 
a shot  across  the  bows  of 
building  societies  such  as  the 
Halifax  and  the  Woolwich 
which  have  promised  their 
members  big  Incentives  If 
they  support  plans  to  convert 
to  a public  company.. 

Geoffrey  Lister,  Bradford  & 
Bingley  chief  executive,  said: 
“Building  societies  were  set 
up  to  put  their  customers’  in- 
terests first  — not  those  of 
shareholders.  Once  a building 
society  becomes  a bank  that 
is  lost  forever." 

Rob  Thomas,  UBS  housing 
analyst,  suggested  the  B&B 
had  triggered  a mortgage 
price  war. 

He  said:  ‘It  is  a very  signifi- 
cant move  which  will  put 
pressure  on  all  lenders  to  .cut 
their  rates.  They  may  not  fol- 
low immediately,  but  over 
time  they  will  have  to  fall  Into 
line." 
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The  Halifax  and  the  Abbey 
National  said  they  had  no 
plans  to  follow.  Their  mort- 
gage rates  are  now  higher 
than  a range  of  small  lenders 
committed  to  remaining 
building  societies. 

B&B  borrowers  will  see 
their  repayments  on  a £60,000 
mortgage  fall  by  about  £10  a 
month  to  £410  from.  March. 

The  society  hopes  the  lower 
repayments  will  help  kick- 
start  the  housing  market, 
which  has  hit  rock  bottom 
with  mortgage  transactions 
in  1995  at  their  lowest  for  21 
years.  But  the  society’s  main 
motive  is  to  convince  borrow- 
ers and  savers  there  is  no 
need  to  sen  out  their  building 
societies. 
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Blair  crushes  revolt  over 
Harman  school  decision 


continued  from  page  1 
for  sending  his  children  to 
poor  local  comprehensives  in 
Tottenham,  north.  London. 

Later,  Ms  Harman  survived 
Tory  backbench  charges  of 
hypocrisy  when  she  led  a 
Labour  attack  in  the  Com- 
mons on  the  Government’s 
health  record.  She  swung 
some  backbenchers  round  by 
claiming  those  using  the  pri- 
vate sector  were  refugees 
from  an  NHS  starved  of  go- 
vemrument  resources. 

Her  future  was  raised  only 
briefly  at  a private  meeting  of 
the  shadow  cabinet  Labour 
officials  privately  conceded 
that  Ms  Harman’s  choice  of  a 


selective  school  had  Inflicted 
long-term  damage.  They  pre- 
dicted a big  drop  in  their  poll 
-lead. 

Left-wing.  Labour  back- 
benchers also  forecast  that 
the  backlash  would  continue 
in  the  wider  party  and  said 
Ms  Harman  would  be  ejected 
from  the  shadow  cabinet  in 
the  autumn. 

In  the  Commons,  the  Health 
Secretary.  Stephen  DorreU, 
mocked  what  be  said  was  the 
failure  of  some  shadow  cabi- 
net colleagues  to  support  Ms 
Harman  on  . the  airwaves, 
dubbing  their  actions  “the 
chorus  of  the  Hebrew  slaves, 
in  mime." 


PHOTOGRAPH.  OSMAN  SAVIN 


Sarah  Cook  arrives  with  her  husband  Musa  Komeagac,  and  his  father  Ali  for  questioning  by  police  in  Kabramanmaras 

Court  orders  child  bride  to  come  back  to  Britain 


Sally  Weak,  and 
Alan  Watkins 


SARAH  COOK,  the  13- 
year-old  Essex  girl  who 
married  an  unemployed 
Turkish  waiter  in  an  illegal 
Muslim  ceremony,  has  been 
ordered  to  return  to  Britain 
after  being  made  a ward  of 
court  The  order  was  made 
after  an  application  by  social 
services. 

This  followed  outrage  at 
her  marriage  three  weeks  ago 
to  the  18-year-old,  whom  she 
met  during  a family  holiday. 
Last  night  however,  it  was 
unclear  whether  she  would 
comply  with  the  order,  which 
is  only  enforceable  within  the 
jurisdiction  erf  England  and 
Wales. 

....  After  a 30-minute  private 
application  by  Essex  county 
council  at  London's  High 


Court  yesterday,  Sir  Stephen 
Brown,  president  of  the  Fam- 
ily Division,  ruled  that  Sarah 
should  be  returned  to  the 
court's  jurisdiction  forthwith. 

He  ordered  that  her  pass- 
port should  be  surrendered 
on  her  return  to  the  official 
solicitor,  Peter  Harris,  and  he 
barred  her  from  travelling 
outside  Britain  without  the 
permission  of  the  court 

He  also  Imposed  a gagging 
order  on  her  parents  to  pre- 
vent them  giving  further  in- 
formation to  the  media. 
Jackie  and  Adrian  Cook  are 
understood  to  have  been  paid 
£20,000  by  the  Sun  for  their 
daughter's  story. 

Yesterday  the  teenager 
from  Braintree  showed  little 
sign  of  a change  of  heart  She 
was  being  cared  for  by  the 
parents  of  her  husband,  Musa 
Komeagac,  who  remained  in 
custody  facing  a charge  of 


rape  after  being  refused  bail. 
Her  father-in-law,  Ali  Komea- 
gac. said:  “Sarah  is  my  son’s 
bride.  If  she  wants  to  stay,  our 
home  is  her  home." 

Her  37-year-old  mother, 
who  has  said  she  now  wants 
to  bring  her  daughter  home, 
was  due  to  be  reunited  with 
Sarah  in  the  town  of  Kahra- 
manmaras  in  south-eastern 
Turkey  last  night  She  is  ex- 
pected to  give  evidence  when 
Komeagac  Is  brought  before 
the  court  again  today. 

In  Britain  the  case  will  be 
reviewed  in  the  High  Court 
next  Monday,  when  Sarah's 
parents  will  be  Invited  to 
offer  their  views.  The  official 
solicitor  and  Essex  county 
council  -have  been  asked  to 
prepare  reports. 

As  a result  of  wardship  pro- 
ceedings. the  court  takes  over 
parental  responsibility  for  a 
child’s  welfare  until  the  child 


is  IB  or  the  court  decides 
otherwise. 

The  British  vice-consul  in 
Ankara.  Trudle  Pak,  also 
travelled  to  Kahramanmaras 
to  notify  Sarah  of  the  court 
order  instructing  her  to 
return  to  Britain.  Her  journey 
could  be  delayed  if  she  and 
her  parents  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  summons. 

While  the  Cooks  are  in  Tur- 
key, British  authorities  are 
powerless,  but  they  could  be 
held  in  contempt  on  their 
return  to  Britain  If  they  disre- 
gard the  order.  In  addition 
the  Turkish  authorities  could 
refuse  to  renew  Sarah's  90- 
day  visa,  which  expires  next 
month. 

Mike  Lead  better,  director 
of  Essex  social  services,  said 
he  had  no  indication  that 
either  Sarah  or  her  parents, 
who  gave  their  consent  to  the 
marriage,  had  changed  their 


view  that  she  should  remain 
in  Turkey. 

If  Sarah  returned,  he  said, 
it  would  be  for  the  High  Court 
to  decide  whether  she  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  living 
with  her  parents  or  whether 
the  county  council  would-  be- 
come responsible  for  her  care. 
Relatives  say  that  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  Sarah  being 
placed  in  care,  she  is  unlikely 
to  hurry  back. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Sun  yesterday,  Sarah  threat- 
ened to  kill  herself  if  Komea- 
gac remained  in  jaiL  ‘T  can’t 
stand  being  apart  from  him. 
We  just  want  to  be  together. 
He  is  my  husband  and  I love 
him.” 

Her  father,  Adrian,  aged  42, 
told  GMTV:  “We  have  done 
our  utmost  for  her.  to  make 
sure  she  was  safe.  She  did 
what  she  wanted  to  do  — 
thafs  her  wish.  We  just  went 


along  with  her  dreams.  But 
now  her  dreams  have  been 
shattered  by  the  Turkish 
government" 

According  to  Turkish  law 
governing  marriage,  although 
it  is  frequently  ignored,  girls 
cannot  marry  before  the  age 
of  IS,  but  in  exceptional  cir- 
cunn stances  courts  can  grant 
permission  for  14-year-olds. 

Mr  Komeagac's  lawyer, 
who  has  threatened  to  resist 
attempts  to  deport  Sarah, 
could  now  apply  to  the  courts 
for  permission  for  the  couple 
to  marry  legally  once  Sarah  is 
14  in  September. 

Essex  police  say  they  are 
doubtful  whether  any  offence 
has  been  committed  in  Brit- 
ain, although  the  role  of 
Sarah's  parents  in  encourag- 
ing the  relationship  with  her 
boyfriend  is  being  scrutinised 
by  lawyers  and  senior 
officers. 


Snooper  spouses 
get  a steam  up 


AngoHa  Johnson 


HOW  safe  is  your  mall 
in  the  hands  of  your 
partner?  Not  very,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  which 
shows  that  six  out  of  10 
people  cannot  resist  read- 
ing their  spouse’s  letters, 
and  that  16  per  cent  resort 
to  steaming  them  open. 

The  study,  commissioned 
by  the  Royal  Mail,  reveals 
that  while  people  in  the 
Midlands  are  the  least 
trusting  (73  per  cent  would 
read  a partner’s  letter),  it  is 
in  the  south-west  that  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  found 
holding  the  envelope  over  a 
boiling  kettle.  Only  8 per 
cent  of  folks  In  Northern 
Ireland  would  snoop. 

The  Gallup  poll  of  2,000 
adults  and  1,000  children 
across  Britain  shows  that 
while  it  may  be  good  to  talk 
on  the  phone,  as  Bob  Hos- 
kins regularly  reminds  ns 
in  British  Telecom  adverts, 
a letter  is  considered  better 
for  communicating  really 
Important  news. 

More  than  seven  out  of  10 
adults  prefer  to  write  If 
they  have  something  Im- 
portant or  emotional  to 
say.  A huge  94  per  cent  be- 
lieve writing  a letter  shows 
someone  has  put  time  and 
thought  into  it. 

Londoners  top  the  league 
for  letter-writing  (87  per 
cent  compared  with  47  per 
cent  In  Northern  Ireland), 
but  most  of  such  correspon- 
dence Is  gossip  and  tittle- 
tattle. 

The  survey  also  suggests 
that  ’‘Disgusted  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells"  has  been 
eclipsed  by  "Angry  from 
Anglia”  In  the  complaining 
stakes,  with  East  AngHans 
composing  four  times  as 


many  letters  of  complaint 
(29  per  cent)  as  people  in 
Northern  Ireland  <8  per 
cent). 

When  asked  why  they 
write  letters,  most  people 
(66  per  cent)  said  it  was  to 
keep  in  touch  — surpris- 
ingly 72  per  cent  of  16  to  24 
year  olds  say  they  enjoy 
this  form  of  communica- 
tion. a quarter  suggesting  it 
was  often  easier  to  express 
themselves  this  way. 

A high  proportion  of 
those  interviewed  said  they 
valued  a personal  letter 
much  more  than  a fax  or 
computer  message.  The 
Queen  is  still  the  public  fig- 
ure people  would  most  like 
to  get  a letter  from. 

Adam  Novak,  Royal  Mail 
director  and  general  man- 
ager, said:  “People  believe 
that  If  someone  writes  them 
a letter,  it  shows  they  care 
enough  to  have  invested 
time  and  thought  in  it.” 

Mr  Novak  revealed  that 
the  number  of  letters 
posted  every  day  is  to  reach 
a record  70  million,  an  in- 
crease of  10  million  In  the 
last  five  years.  The  increase 
is  thought  to  have  been 
helped  by  a huge  increase 
in  the  number  of  outlets 
selling  stamps  — a total  of 

20.000  post  offices  aud 

80.000  retail  outlets. 

On  average,  more  than 
800  are  posted  each  second 
and  about  300  full  sacks  of 
mail  arrive  at  sorting  of- 
fices every  minute.  Brit- 
ain’s 25  million  addresses 
receive  an  average  of  2.8 
letters  a day. 

The  United  States  is  the 
most  popular  destination 
for  letters  from  the  UK,  fol- 
lowed by  Australia.  Can- 
ada, Germany,  France,  New 
Zealand,  Spain  and  South 
Africa.  * 


O 


One  would  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  the  country  was 
divided  into  anxious  middle-class  parents  willing  to  sell  their 
souls  for  the  sake  of  a few  GCSEs,  and  the  rest  of  us,  who  are 
so  stupid,  so  poor,  so  unambitious  that  we  send  our  children  to 
any  old  school.  One  may  as  well  slaughter  them  in  cold  blood 
as  let  them  go  somewhere  they  don*!  have  to  wear  a uniform. 
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SELECTION  SURVIVOR:  Opinions  in  Committee  Room  12  range  from  resign  calls  to  total  support  over  school  cho — 


For 


Bernie  Grant 

Gave  ‘100  pc 
support’. 
Attacked 
schools  in. 
Tottenham 
which  let  down 
his  children 


Against 

Alice  Mahon 

Ifhfarman 
was  set  on 
sending  her 
son  to  a 
selective 
school  she 
should  resign 


For 


Judith  Church 

London  schools 
poor  due  to  lack 
of  resources 
and  social  mix. 
Any  mother 
would  make 
same  choice 


Against  

Clive  Soiey 

Education  at 

comprehensive 

school  had 
helped  him 
cop©  with  life 

It  was  time  for 
her  to  quit 


Harman  contrite  before  Labour  jury 


Blair  denounces 
‘Tory  bastards’ 


Patrick  Wtaitour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


ARRIET  Harman's 
| dramatic  one-hour 
trial  by  Labour 
I MPs  yesterday 
saw  a denuncia- 
tion of  “Tory  bastards"  by 
TOny  Blair,  stumbling  contri- 
tion from  Ms  Harman,  and 
three  calls  to  her  face  to  quit 

The  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party’s  debate  on  its  health 
spokeswoman's  decision  to 
send  her  sou,  aged  11,  to  a 
grammar  school,  opened  in  a 
packed  Committee  Room  12, 
when  Michael  Martin,  MP  for 
Glasgow  Spring  bum,  said  the 
party  was  in  a wounded  state. 
He  said  it  was  right  to  send 
your  children  to  the  local 
comprehensive.  It  enhanced 
his  children's  experience, 
even  though  they  came  home 
most  days  saying  how  bad  the 
school  was. 

Judith  Church,  MP  for  Dag- 
enham, argued  that  schools  in 
London  were  particularly 
poor  due  to  lack  of  resources 
and  the  social  mix.  It  was 
very  expensive  to  live  in  the 
catchment  areas  of  decent 
schools  in  the  capital,  and  she 
could  not  understand  how  Mr 
Martin  felt  it  enriched  his 
children  to  send  them  to  inad- 
equate schools.  Ms  Harman 
had  done  what  every  mother 
would  do. 

But  Alice  Mahon,  MP  for 


Halifax,  said  the  row  had 
deeply  damaged  the  Labour 
Party.  She  could  not  support 
what  Ms  Hannan  had  done.  If 
she  was  determined  to  seed 
her  son  to  the  school,  she 
should  resign. 

Roy  Hattersley,  the  former 
Labour  deputy  leader,  would 
not  comment  on  Ms  Harman's 
decision,  and  said  it  was  a 
matter  for  her  conscience. 
The  only  good  that  could 
come  from  the  past  few  days 
was  the  re- affirmation  of  the 
party's  commitment  to  com- 
prehensive non-selectlve 
education. 

But  Bernie  Grant,  the  left- 
wing  MP  for  Tottenham,  sup- 
ported Ms  Harman  “100  per 
cent.”  He  argued  she  was  only 
doing  what  every  parent  did 
within  the  system  the  Gov- 
ernment had  landed  people 
with.  He  said  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Tottenham  was  a 
disgrace.  Its  schools  had  been 
poor  under  a Labour  govern- 
ment but  they  had  become 
rotten  after  16  years  of  Tory 
rule,  and  his  three  children 
had  been  let  down  by  the  local 
'schools. 

Paul  Flynn,  MP  for  New- 
port felt  It  would  be  difficult 
for  Ms  Harman  to  reject  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  so  it 
would  be  wise  for  her  to 
resign  He  argued  that  Labour 
MPs’  involvement  in  grant- 
maintained  schools  were  part 
of  the  problem  and  claimed 
Mr  Blair’s  decision  to  send 


In  the  firing  line . . . Harriet  Harman  braving  Tory  jibes  as  she  led  Labour’s  NHS  attack  in  the  Commons,  watched  by  Tony  Blair  and  John  Prescott 


his  son  to  the  Oratory,  a 
grant-maintained  Catholic 
school,  could  be  the  Achilles 
heel  of  Labour's  education 
policy. 

Glenda  Jackson,  MP  for 
Hampstead  and  Higfagate,  did 
not  agree  with  Ms  Harman’s 
decision,  but  said  she  had 
every  right  to  make  It 

Clive  Soiey,  MP  for  Ham- 


mersmith, said  he  had  been  a 
long-standing  and  dose  fried 
of  Ms  Harman,  but  added  that 
she  should  resign.  He  had 
been  to  an  inner  city  compre- 
hensive where  violence  and 
bullying  had  been  the  norm 
and  it  had  helped  him  cope 
with  Ufa,  in  a way  privileged 
schools  did  not. 

In  a nervous  five-minute 


address,  Ms  Harman  said:  "I 
deeply  regret  that  any  deci- 
sion I have  taken  has  given 
any  succour  to  the  Tories  and 
any  opportunity  for  them  to 
attack  the  Labour  Party.  I 
apologise  to  colleagues  for-the 
diversion.  I understand  the 
strength  of  feeling  and  deeply 
regret  the  distress  caused.  I 
am  opposed  to  selection.” 


But  she  added:  “I  was  faced 
with  a difficult  choice  and 
each  of  us  has  to  solve  die 
problems  faced  by  providing 
good  schooling  for  our  chil- 
dren in  our  own  way.  I would 
prefer  the  school  that  I had 
sent  my  child  to  not  to  be 
selective,  but  we  must  deal 
with  the  circumstances  as 
they  are  now.”  1 


Mr  Blair,  In  an  impas- 
sioned speech,  said:  “I  have 
had  enough  of  yielding  to 
these  bastards  (referring  to 
the  Tories].  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  a scalp.  I know 
how  it  hurts  you,  but  now  is 
the  time,  when  the  whole 
bloody  world  is  toppling  on 
top  of  you,  that  we  stand  firm, 
we  fight  and  we  win.” 


Primary  school 
concert  allows 
interlude  on  a 
a difficult  day 

8.00am:  Arrives  at  BBC 
Millbank  studios  for  inter- 
view on  Today  programme 
and  BBC  Breakfast  News. 

9 -30am:  Leaves  Westmin- 
ster to  attend  nine-year-old 
daughter  Amy’s  first  school 
concert  — where  she  is  mak- 
ing her  debut  on  the  cello  — 
at- Hamlet  junior  school, 
Southwark,  the  same  primary 
attended  by  son  Joe,  at  centre 
of  schools  controversy. 
11.20am:  Dashes  from  office 
at  7 Millbank  with  health 
foam  colleagues  Alan  Mil- 
bum  and  Henry  McLeish,  and 
fellow  frontbencher  Clare 
Short  to  attend  Commons 
meeting  of  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party. 

ll.OOam:  Tells  around  200 
Labour  MPs  packed  into  Com- 
mittee Room  12  that  she  is 
sorry  for  offering  "succour" 
to  Tories  after  having  made  a 
“difficult  choice."  After  hour 
long  meeting,  works  on 
speech  for  afternoon  debate 
on  National  Health  Service, 

4.15pm:  Slips  into  Com- 
mons chamber  virtually  un- 
noticed as  Prime  Minister 
takes  questions  on  Ireland. 
Labour  benches  crowded  with 
frontbenchers  and  Blair  sup- 
porters. Tony  Blair  and  John 
Prescott  arrive  and  sit  next  to 
her  just  as  she  is  due  to  open 
Labour-initiated  debate. 

5 -20pm:  Shadow  Cabinet 
meeting,  which  Harman  does 
not  attend  as  she  is  still  in- 


Crisis  for  spin  doctors  started 
with  phone  call  to  headmaster 


Blair’s  aides  had  known  of  Harman  school 
story  before  Christmas,  but  still  found  it 
hard  to  control.  Patrick  Wintour  reports 


THE  crisis  that  has  given 
Tony  Blair  the  worst 
three  days  of  his  leader- 
ship began  with  a phone  call 
on  Friday  from  Joe  Murphy, 
the  political  reporter  of  the 
Mail  on  Sunday.  He  had 
picked  up  that  Harriet  Har- 
man, the  shadow  health  secre- 
tary, was  sending  her  second 
son,  Joe,  to  the  elite  grammar 
school,  St  Olave’s,  in  Orping- 
ton. Kent  He  made  a check 
phone  call  to  the  headmaster 
on  the  Friday  afternoon.  The 
headmaster  was  not  totally 
discreet,  but  also  rang  Ms 
Harman  to  inform  her  the 
press  had  been  on  to  him. 

She  Immediately  rang  Mr 
Blair's  office  where  a full  red 
alert  was  called.  His  office  had 
known,  and  privately  disap- 
proved, erf  Ms  Hannan's  deci- 
sion before  Christmas.  But  Mr 
Blair  had  been  presented  with 
a fait  accompli  by  Ms  Hannan. 
The  boy  had  passed  the  exam, 
and  was  gou?g  to  the  schooL 
She  explained  that  many  of  his 
friends  would  be  going  to  the 
school  and  it  suited  his  needs. 
The  only  other  senior  politi- 
cian who  knew  at  the  time  was 
the  Labour  chief  whip,  Donald 
Dewar.  Temperamentally,  he 
is  not  a man  to  hit  the  root  but 
he  certainly  looked  up  at  the 
skies  on  hearing  the  news. 

Mr  Blair  felt  he  could  not 
tell  Ms  Harman  to  pull  the 
boy  out  Equally,  if  he  or- 
dered her  to  resign  from  the 
front  bench,  the  Tories  would 
have  had  a field  day. 

Ms  Harman,  then  under  in- 
struction from  Mr  Blair's 


office,  sent  urgent  paging  mes- 
sages at  1pm  to  journalists 
more  sympathetic  than  those 
on  the  Midi  to  try  to  gat  the 
best  presentation  possible  on 
the  story  that  night  David 
Blunkett,  the  shadow  educa- 
tion secretary,  furnished  some 
supportive  quotes.  The  Mail  on 
Sunday,  its  exclusive  pre-empt- 
ed, handed  the  story  to  its  sis- 
ter paper,  the  Daily  Mafl. 

Shadow  cabinet  members 
had  to  be  quickly  informed  of 


Ms  Hannan's  decision  and 
that  the  news  was  about  to 
break. 

John  Prescott,  the  deputy 
leader  and  long-term  critic  of 
Ms  Harman,  did  not  become 
aware  until  Saturday,  com- 
pounding the  impression  that 
the  Blair  office  was  leaving 
him  out  of  the  big  decisions. 
Many  other  shadow  cabinet 
members  were  furious.  Some 
involved  in  party  presentation 
argued  that  if  they  had  known 
about  the  story,  they  would 
have  released  it  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  instead 
it  had  emerged  on  the  worst 
week  passible. 

For  the  next  week,  there 
were  to  be  four  three-line 
whip  votes.  All  Labour  MPs 


would  be  at  Westminster,  en- 
suring they  would  talk  them- 
selves into  a lather  in  the  tea 
rooms. 

The  small  army  of  Labour 
spin  doctors  waited  on  Satur- 
day to  see  if  the  story  would 
take  off  To  their  relief  all 
seemed  quiet  Ms  Hannan 
might  be  able  to  get  away  with 
it  But  on  Sunday,  Clare  Short 
gave  the  impression  on  GMTV 
— her  real  view'  but  given 
apparently  inadvertently,  that 
she  disapproved  of  Ms  Har- 
man's decision,  saying  she 
would  have  to  answer  to  her 
constituents.  Nicholas  Jones, 
one  of  the  most  independent 
minded  and  vigorous  of  BBC 
journalists,  ran  with  the  story. 


A crisis  was  born  when  the 
unassuming,  indeed  obscure, 
chairman  of  the  Labour  edu- 
cation backbench  committee. 
Gerry  Steinberg,  quit.  By 
Monday  morning  the  spin  doc- 
tors saw  the  issue  spinning 
out  of  control. 

As  the  La  hour  MPs  gathered 
at  Westminster,  it  was  clear 
that  if  there  was  a vote  be- 
tween them.  Ms  Harman 
would  be  sacked,  by  a margin 
of  nine  to  one.  Some  MPs,  es- 
pecially northern  male  MPs. 
have  little  time  for  Ms  Har- 
man, whom  they  view  as  in 
the  vanguard  of  middle  class 
New  Labour.  They  also  regard 
her  as  incompetent  and  un- 
like the  Labour  high  com- 
mand. do  not  recognise  her 


pull  on  TV.  “Birdbrain”  ia  one 
of  their  kinder  epithets.  “She 
simply  had  no  reserves  of 
goodwill  on  which  to  draw, 
and  she  needs  It  now  ” said 
one  shadow  cabinet  member 
on  Monday. 

Mr  Blunkett  did  his  best  to 
hold  the  line  in  the  education 
debate,  on  Monday.  Ms  Har- 
man was  thrown  on  to  Chan- 
nel Four  News  after  receiving 
a vote  of  confidence  from  Mr 
Blair  in  his  office.  By  Tuesday 
morning,  the  leadership 
thought  the  worst  might  be 
over.  Yet  as  the  day  wore  on, 
it  was  dear  the  mood  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
had  darkened.  Mr  Prescott 
could  not  contain  his  anger 
with  Ms  Harman,  and  clearly 
wanted  her  out  Some  feared 
the  party’s  three  big  pluses, 
education,  health  and  moral- 
ity, were  being  thrown  away. 
In  the  tea  rooms  they  specu- 
lated about  a massive  drop  in 
the  poll  lead. 

At  Prime  Minister's  ques- 
tions. Mr  Blair's  team  decided 
to  play  for  big  stakes  and  go 
for  the  only  pluses  available 
— accusing  John  Major  of 
playing  politics  with  an  n- 
year-old  and  refusing  to 
buckle  under  pressure.  Never- 
theless, the  anti-Harznanites. 
including  Michael  Martin, 
threatened  that  night  to  put 
down  a motion  for  the 
following  day's  PLP  meeting, 
demanding  her  resignation. 
They  were  given  assurances 
that  there  would  be  a balanced 
debate  and  a chance  to  vent 
their  anger. 

The  hanging  Jury  was  called 
off.  By  yesterday  morning,  as 
Labour  MPS  looked  at  a third 
consecutive  day  erf  disastrous 
headlines,  the  centre  ground 
realised  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  back  their  leader. 


Northern  male  MPs  have  little  time  for 
her.  They  regard  her  as  incompetent 
and  do  not  recognise  her  pull  on  TV. 
‘Birdbrain’  is  one  of  their  kinder  epithets 


Embattled  spokeswoman  defies  jibes  in  health  debate 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  shadow  health  secre- 
tary. Harriet  Harman, 
yesterday  fought  off  Tory  at- 
tempts to  throw  her  off  her 
stride  in  the  Commons,  and 
delivered  a fierce  attack  on 
the  National  Health  Service, 
which  she  claimed  the  Gov- 
ernment had  torn  “limb  from 
limb”. 

She  Insisted  the  debate,  ini- 
tiated by  Labour  and  ar- 
ranged well  before  the  furore 
over  her  her  son's  schooling, 
was  about  the  crisis  in  the 
NHS. 

With  husband  Jack  Dromey 
watching  from  the  public  gal- 
lery and  the  Labour  benches 
packed  behind  her.  she  sav- 
aged the  Government's  health 


record  and  the  shortage  of 
beds,  with  new  figures  show- 
ing that  53  hospitals  in  Eng- 
land, Wales  and  Scotland  are 
turning  patients  away. 

She  claimed  health  care 
had  become  “a  lottery  de- 
pending on  where  you  live", 
with  services  being  pushed 
into  the  private  sector 
through  a strategy  of  “creep- 
ing privatisation".  Labour, 
site  insisted,  would  invest  the 
£1.5  billion  wasted  by  the 
Tories  on  bureaucracy  into 
“front) I oe  services"  which  . 
would  deliver  a better  deal  to  j 
patients. 

Ms  Hannan  issued  stern, 
swift  rebukes  to  several  Tory 
MPs  who  attempted  to  desta- 
bilise her. 

She  was  rewarded  with  a 
pat  on  the  arm  by  the  Labour 
leader.  Tony  Biair,  who 


showed  his  support  by  sitting 
to  her  left  on  the  front  bench 
with  deputy  leader  John  Pres- 
cott. 

To  the  surprise  of  many 
MPs,  the  Health  Secretary. 
Stephen  Dorreli.  launched 
straight  into  an  attack  on 
what  he  claimed  was 
Labour's  “hypocrisy’.  He 
said:  "The  thing  that  makes 
us  angry  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  they  say  and 
what  they  do." 

He  taunted  Ms  Hannan's 
shadow  cabinet  colleagues  for 
failing  to  support  her,  and 
said:  “What  we  have  seen  this 
week  is  the  irresistible  force 
of  parental  obligation  meet- 
ing the  immovable  object  of 
political  correctness." 

Labour  MPs  complained 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
wrong  minister  was  speaking. 


and  even  the  deputy  speaker. 
Michael  Morris,  admitted  he 
had  cot  heard  the  word 
"health"  mentioned  up  to  that 
point  in  Mr  DorrelTs  speech. 

John  Sykes.  Conservative 
MP  for  Scarborough,  was  the 
first  to  try  and  put  Ms  Har- 
man off  her  stride. 

He  asked:  "Isn't  it  a good 
thing  there's  no  such  thing  as 
a grant-maintained  hospital 
— wouldn't  you  be  in  more 
trouble  in  that  case?" 

Ms  Harman  hit  back:  "I'm 
surprised  you  weren’t  rising 
to  complain  to  Stephen  Dor- 
rell  about  the  fact  that  in  your 
own  health  region,  7.546  hos- 
pital beds  have  been  closed. 

“J  believe  that  is  what  your 
constituents  want  you  to  be 
speaking  up  about  in  this 
House  of  Commons,  rather 
than  making  cheap  points.” 
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International  peace  team  suggests  two  track  approach  to  beat  impasse  on  decommissioning  of  paramilitary  arms 


Mitchell  puts  aside  weapons  issue 


Lawrence  Donejpn 


UrjUh,  T 

|f  talks  begi 


TtTE  Government 
should  abandon  its 
demand  that  para- 
militaries in  North- 
ern Ireland  give  up 
their  weapons  before  all-party 
talks  begin,  the  international 
commission  on  the  peace  pro- 
cess said  yesterday. 

The  three-man  panel, 
headed  by  former  United 
States  senator  George  Mitch- 
ell, concluded  that  terrorist 
groups  would  not  give  up 
their  arms  before  negotia- 
tions and  said  any  decommis- 
sioning of  weapons  should 
run  in  tandem  with  peace 
talks. 

“Such  an  approach  repre- 
sents a compromise,”  the 
panel  said.  “If  the  peace  pro- 
cess is  to  move  forward  the 
impasse  must  be  overcome. 
While  both  sides  have  been 
adamant  in  their  positions, 
both  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  move 
forward.  This  approach  pro- 
vides them  that  opportunity." 

Any  future  disarmament 
should  be  monitored  and  veri- 
fied by  an  separate  body,  ap- 
pointed by  die  British  and 
Irish  governments  but  inde- 
pendent of  both. 

The  commission  also  identi- 
fied a number  of  other  initia- 
tives, including  the  setting  up 
of  an  "elective  body”,  which 
might  help  strengthen  the 
peace  process. 

In  its  20-page  report  to  the  , 
British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments, Mr  Mitchell’s  team 
said  although  relations  be- 
tween the  two  communities 
were  strained,  there  was  al- 
most universal  support  for  i 
disarmament  of  all  paramili- 1 
tary  groups.  ; 

It  called  on  all  sides  to  for- , 
get  their  ’'vast  inventories  of . 
historical  recrimination”  and  1 
said:  "What  is  really  needed 
is  a decommissioning  of 
mind-sets." 

The  commission  said  all 
parties  involved  in  future 
peace  talks  would  have  to  ac- 
cept six  key  principles  before 
a political  settlement  could  be 
reached,  including  foe  use  of 
exclusively  peaceful  means  to 
resolve  political  Issues,  disar- 
mament, agreement  to  abide 
by  foe  outcome  of  all-party 
negotiations  and  an  end  to 
punishment  beatings. 

'It  added:  “Those  who  insist 
on  prior  decommissioning 
need  to  be  reassured  that  foe 
commitment  to  peaceful  and 
democratic  means  by  those 
formerly  supportive  of  politi- 
cally motivated  violence  is 


Principles 


All  parties  must  accept  six 
principles  before  a settle- 
ment can  bo  reached: 

□ The  democratic  and  ex- 
clusively peaceful  means  of 
resolving  political  issues. 

□ The  total  disarmament  of 
paramilitary  organisations. 
G Independent  verification 
of  the  disarmament  process. 
D The  renunciation  of  vio- 
lence and  opposition  to  any 
other  group  using  force  or 
threat  of  force  to  influence 
negotiations. 

□ Agreement  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  any  agreement 
reached  In  all-party  negoti- 
ations and  use  of  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  meth- 
ods in  trying  to  alter  any 
aspect  of  the  outcome  with 
which  they  may  disagree. 

□ An  end  to  “punishment** 
killings  and  beatings. 


genuine  and  irreversible  and 
that  tlie  threat  or  use  of  such 
violence  will  not  be  Invoked 
to  Influence  the  process  of  ne- 
gotiations or  to  change  any 
agreed  settlement. 

“Those  who  have  been  per- 
suaded to  abandon  violence 
for  the  peaceful  political  path 
need  to  be  reassured  that  a 
meaningful  and  Inclusive  pro- 
cess of  negotiation  is  genu- 
inely being  offered  to  address 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  i 
their  traditions  and  the  need 
for  new  political  arrange- 
ments with  which  all  can 
identify. 

"Clearly,  this  new  approach 
must  be  explored  to  overcome 
this  impasse,”  foe  report  said  i 

Mr  Mitchell  and  his  col- ' 
leagues.  Canadian  general 
John  de  Chaste  lain  and  foe 
former  Finnish  prime  minis- 
ter Harri  Holken,  published  i 
their  findings  yesterday  alter 
meetings  with  officials,  politi- 
cians and  church  leaders. 

They  had  found  relations 
between  the  two  traditions  in 
Northern  Ireland  still  hostile, 
yet  it  was  clear  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  wanted  to 
turn  away  from  the  past 
“There  is  a powerful  desire 
for  peace.  It  is  that  desire 
which  creates  foe  present  op- 
portunity,” they  said. 

"Notwithstanding  ’punish- 
ment’ killings  and  beatings, 
observance  of  foe ceasefire 
should  not  be  devalued.  It  is  a 
significant  factor  which  must 
be  given  due  weight  in  assess- 
ing foe  commitment  of  para- 
militaries to  full  and  verifi- 
able decommissioning." 


Divide  and  rule 


Northern  Ireland’s  troubled  electoral  history 

S>“\  Parliament  elected  at  Stormont  governing  the  province, 
U0\  following  the  partition  of  Ireland.  Successive 

administrations  lormed  by  Unionist  majority,  with 
nationalists  and  republicans  intermittently  boycotting 
proceedings. 

Direct  rule  imposed  by  Westminster  alter  Bloody  Sunday 
shootings  and  upsurge  in  IRA  violence.  Stormont  parliament 
dissolved. 

V n~l  i\  P°w©r  sharing  executive  of  local  parties  elected  but 
"Y\Sl 1 \ collapsed  within  four  months  amidst  the  loyaCet-inspired 
Ulster  workers  strike. 

C*  \ 7B  member  assembly  elected  by  proportional  . . “ 

\\9SA  representation  but  proved  unworkable.  Nationalist  SDLP:-...-{ 
took  pan  in  election  but  refused  to  take  thetr  seats. . • 

Mitchell  commission  proposes  an  ’elec  led  body*  tor  ■ 
Vv90^\  *ur*her  negotiations  lo  'contribute  to  the  building  oit  ' 

\'  J confidence*.  •vIv-.Vj. 
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A possible  convention  line-up 

Figures  based  on  aggregate  results  from 

previous  2 elections:  1993  Local  Alliance  6% 

Council  elections  & _ 

1 994  European^-"-""  W ""  . 

elections  Unionist  / SDLP 

/kmocrrfcV  JS*  / 25,1 

/ Unionist  Party  / 

A 20%+?  V 


^-^SinnX 
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Up  to  9%  to  be  shared 
between  new  uruonei  parlies? 
(Progressive  urnonia  Party  and 
Ulster  Democntuc  Party) 


ri  : “iJGFtWniatt  1 %3U>* 


• Elections  would  be  tor  party  delegations  to  a new  negotiating  body. 
Based  an  proportional  representation,  ft  would  - according  to  the 
Mitchall  report  - be  'within  the  three- strand  structure*  of  the  peace 
process. 

0 The  body  would  exist  for  a Emited  duration  and  provide  a forum  for, 
or  means  of.  moving  the  process  (onward  brio  fuB  inter-party  take.  It 
would  not  be  an  assembly  to  govern  the  province. 

0 Sinn  Fein  and  the  SDLP  have  already  criticised  plans  tor  any 
elected  assembly  which  they  (ear  would  be  unionist  dominated. 


George  Mitchell,  flanked  by  John  de  Chastelain  end  Harri  Holkeri,  in  Belfast  yesterday  photograph:  crkp*  roow-ll  ™ — WDUIQ  " ‘™ea- 

T rust  built  on  compromise  holds  key  to  peace 


Mitchell  report  offers  hope 
of  wider  ‘twin-track’  dialogue 


Davkl  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Mitchell  Report’s 
admirers  claim  it  has 
mapped  a decent  route 
to  a final  settlement  in 
Northern  Ireland,  but  Irish 
nationalists  will  be  inclined 
to  complain  that  John  Major 
has  suddenly  seized  the  wheel 
and  changed  destination  with 


his  endorsement  of  Unionist 
proposals  for  a new  Northern 
Ireland  "elected  body". 

This  round,  it  appears,  has 
gone  to  David  Trimble,  the  Ul- 
ster Unionist  Party  leader. 
Certainly  John  Hume,  the 
SDLP  leader,  lost  no  time  in 
complaining  that  Mr  Major 
was  buying  votes  to  keep  him- 
self in  power. 

But  the  Prime  Minister’s 
initiative  came  as  no  surprise 


to  Irish  nationalists,  and  in 
Dublin  some  viewed  tt  as  a 
logical  trade-off  — reasoning 
it  would  have  been  unimagin- 
able for  foe  Government  and 
Mr  Trimble  to  concede  on  foe 
issue  of  weapons  without  get- 
ting something  back. 

Mr  Hume's  view  is  that  as- 
semblies have  come  and  gone 
in  the  past  25  years  and 
solved  nothing;  it  is  time  for 
the  parties  and  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  negotiate  a deal 
and  then  submit  it  to  foe 
people.  Unionists,  meanwhile, 
merely  want  a return  to  foe 
old  Stormont  days  as  a way  of 


resisting  stronger  north- 
south  ties  through  new  all- 
Ireland  institutions. 

But  John  Bruton,  foe  Irish 
prime  minister,  said  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s announcement  was 
something  that  could  be  dis- 
cussed an  the  political  side  of 
the  so-called  “twin-track"  ap- 
proach running  until  foe  end 
of  February,  involving  pre- 
liminary dialogue  while  foe 
Mitchell  report  investigates 
the  arms  issue.  This  Is. 
though,  a come-on  to  Mr 
Trimble,  who  has  resisted  in- 
vitations to  talk  to  Dublin. 

Although  Mr  Trimble  said 


that  the  Mitchell  Report1 
solved  nothing  on  its  own.  the 
feet  that  he  and  Mr  Major  are 
prepared  to  accept  its  core 
conclusion  — that  arms  need 
not  be  handed  up  before  talks , 
— represents  a shift. 

In  the  next  weeks  the  em- 
phasis will  be  on  just  one  as- 
pect of  foe  20-page  report  say- 
ing: "An  elective  process 
could  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  confidence." 

What  that  process  or  any 
resultant  body  might  entail 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  Mr 
Trimble  has  suggested  it 
would  be  a "debating  forum". 


but  the  governments  may  in- 
sist it  has  a stronger  role  as  a 
negotiating  body  for  reaching 
an  agreed  settlement  If  so, 
Sinn  Fein  might  be  persuaded 
to  participate. 

In  the  meantime,  some 
Unionists  appeared  to  sur- 
prise even  themselves  when 
they  found  much  to  commend 
in  the  report  imbued  as  it  is 
with  compromise. 

But  foe  real  key  to  success 
is  trust.  As  panel  member 
Harri  Holkeri  said  yesterday, 
foe  paramilitaries’  position  is 
“we  do  not  trust  but  we  are 
prepared  to  try". 


Watch  the  Giants  eat 
the  Sharks 
next  Wednesday. 

The  Manchester  Giants  v The  Sheffield  Sharks 

7.30pm,  Wednesday  31st  January  at  the  NYNEX  Arena,  Manchester. 

Wicked  Wednesday- night  Budweiser  League  basketball  action  as  the  Manchester  Giants 
take  on  the  Sheffield  Sharks:  AND  by  booking  on  or  before  Monday  29th  Jan  youfll  get 
into  BOTH  the  Sharks  AND  the  Worthing  Bears  game  on  Saturday  3rd  Feb  for  just  ONE 
PRICE!  Tickets  cost  just  £8.00  (Endzone)  or  £10.00  (Grandstand).  Call  the  HOTLINE, 
book  your  tickets  and  well  send  them  out  to  you  DIRECT  so  there’s  NO  QUEUING  on  the 
night  either.  PLUS,  bring  this  ad  and  get  a whopping  30%  off  all  merchandise  purchased. 


Reactions  from  fury  to  support 


Sinn  Fein 


THE  brevity  of  a statement 
issued  by  Gerry  Adams  said  it 
alL  In  bis  reaction  to  foe 
Mitchell  Report  “John  Major 
has  effectively  dumped  the 
twin-track  process,"  he  said. 

“He  is  quite  clearly  acting 
in  bad  faith  by  swapping  one 
precondition  to  all-party  talks 
for  another.  John  Major  has 
now  adopted  an  entirely 
Unionist  agenda  in  an  at- 
tempt to  buy  Unionist  votes 
in  Westminster." 

Off-stage,  senior  republi- 
cans were  first  stunned  then 
furious  at  foe  “stunt"  pulled 
by  Mr  Major.  The  twin-track 
approach  of  an  independent 
body  on  arms  and  prelimi- 


nary political  dialogue  had 
been  sold  to  them  as  a means 
of  commencing  negotiations 
by  the  end  of  February. 

Now  that  deadline  has  been 
pushed  right  back  into  an 
indefinite  future. 

“He’s  just  swapped  one  pre- 
condition for  another, 
dumped  the  twin-track, 
dumped  a target  date,"  said  a 
senior  source. 

"What  Major  did  today  did 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to 
building  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  he’s  supposed  to  be 
looking  for,”  said  another. 

In  a mood  which  seemed 
close  to  despair,  foe  party  was 
last  night  feeing  a return  to 
the  drawing  board  — and  foe 
danger  of  being  accused  by 
their  hardline  critics  of 
naivety. 


IT  WAS  a good  day  for 
David  Trimble,  who  started 
it  by  expressing  disappoint- 
ment over  the  failure  of  the 
Mitchell  Commission  to 
solve  the  impasse  in  the 
peace  process  but  ended  it 
with  bis  view  that  an 
elected  body  as  the  only 
way  forward  seemingly  en- 
dorsed by  Mr  Major. 

"In  view  of  the  refusal  of 
Sinn  Fein/IRA  to  make  the 
necessary  moves  with 
regard  to  weapons,  we 
regard  it  as  the  only  way 
forward,"  Mr  Trimble  told 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Earlier  his  colleague,  Ken 
Maginnis.  gave  the  Mitch- 


2cKC< 


SDLP 


THE  bitterest  exchanges  in 
the  Commons  yesterday 
reflected  John  Hume’s 
memories  of  being  a mem- 
ber of  three  failed  assem- 
blies In  Northern  Ireland 
and  his  openly-voiced  sus- 
picion that  Mr  Major  was 
trying  to  buy  time  and  buy 
Unionist  votes  to  keep  his 
government  afloat. 

His  deputy  in  the  mainly 
Catholic  Social  and  Demo- 
cratic Labour  Party,  Sea- 
mus Mallon,  was  less  caus- 
tic but  warned  that  Mr 
Major  had  Ignored  the 


main  thrust  of  the  Mitchell 
Report  — that  talks  and  de- 
commissioning should  pro- 
ceed side-by-side. 

Both  were  angry  last 
night,  but  senior  Tories 
were  cheered  by  their 
refusal  to  rule  out  the  as- 
sembly completely.  “Give 
them  72  hours,"  said  one. 

There  were  Tory  cries  of 
; “cheap"  when  Mr  Hume 
obliquely  taunted  Mr 
Major  with  risking  inno- 
cent lives  by  this  tactic  and 
went  on  to  remind  MPs  that 
the  Mitchell  Commission 
had  not  positively  endorsed 
the  idea  of  an  assembly, 
which  was  “outside  its 
remit**. 


[Opposition  I 


TONY  Blair  and  Paddy  Ash- 
downvoiced immediate  Oppo- 
sition support  for  foe  Mitchell 
Report  and  for  John  Major’s 
formula  for  side-stepping  the 
weapons  stalemate  with  an 
elected  assembly.  But  Mr 
Blair  also  hinted  that  If  the 
premier's  options  did  not 
work  he  should  try  others. 

Insisting  that  the  issues  in- 
volved “should  transcend 
normal  party  politics",  foe 
Labour  leader  stressed  the 
importance  of  “confidence- 
building"  measures  and  of- 
fered help  in  passing  speedy 


ell  Report  a cautions  wel- 
come. which  gave  rise  to 
speculation  that  the  Union- 
ists have  come  out  of  yes- 
terday’s developments  in 
an  even  stronger  position 
than  they  had  hoped  for. 

But  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment’s softly-softly 
response  is  contingent 
upon  Mr  Trimble’s  meeting 
them  for  talks,  something 
which  he  has  so  for  refused 
to  do. 

Xt  is  likely  that  unless  he 
is  prepared,  and  quickly,  to 
accept  an  Invitation  from 
the  Irish  foreign  minister. 
Dick  Spring,  who  has  al- 
ready expressed  his  view 
that  an  election  is  a 
"flawed”  plan,  for  a meet- 
ing then  even  their  limited 
support  will  be  lost. 


legislation  to  create  an 
assembly. 

Mr  Ashdown,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  leader,  praised  the 
courage  of  all  involved,  and 
proposed  a special  amnesty 
for  stocks  of  Semtex. 

Labour’s  Northern  Ireland 
spokesman.  Mo  Mowlam,  sup- 
ports an  assembly  if  it  proves 
an  effective  means  of  ending 
the  deadlock,  though  Ham- 
mersmith MP  Clive  Soley 
voiced  nationalist  fears  that  it 
would  mean  a return  to 
“structures  that  have  foiled 
in  the  past”  and  Tony  Benn 
Insisted ' that  the  peace  pro- 
cess in  South  Africa  and  Pal- 
estine had  not  required  prior 
arms  decommissioning. 


Ceasefire  ‘saves  shops  £220m’ 


GU  25.1 


Call  The  Ticket  Hotline  On  0500  787  787  NOW! 


I Pimcan  CampbeH 
| | Grime  Correspondent 

THE  IRA  ceasefire  has 
brought  savings  of  more 
than  £220  million  for  UK 
shops  and  stores,  according  to 
figures  published  yesterday. 

But  retail  outlets  were  nev- 
ertheless targets  of  more  than 
3,000  terrorist  incidents, 
mainly  connected  with  ani- 
mal rights,  foe  latest  annual 
survey  of  the  British  Retail 
Consortium  has  found. 

The  cost  of  crime  against 
retailers  lias  fallen  overall  by 
28  per  cent  but  robberies  and 
till  thefts  have  increased. 

David  Maclean.  Home  Office 
niinisterrsaid  the  figures  were 
:u»  impressive  us  those  for  tlie 


best  police  forces  in  terms  of 
cutting  crime.  It  proved  that 
retailers  were  not  helpless  In 
foe  face  of  crime;  if  they  “can 
do  it  everyone  can". 

The  survey  is  based  on  re- 
sponses from  companies  trad- 
ing through  53.000  outlets, 
with  a combined  annual  turn- 
over of  £81  billion. 

It  shows  losses  from  terror- 
ism in  1994/95  to  be  down  by 
98  per  cent  — from  rare  mil- 
lion in  1993/94  to  £4.9  million 
last  year.  But  retailers  faced 
8,140  incidents  of  terrorism,  as 
defined  by  the  survey,  includ- 
ing bombs,  bomb  threats,  in- 
cendiary attacks  and  attacks 
by  animal  rights  activists. 

Tlie  28  per  cent  fall  in  the 
overall  cost  of  crimes  against 
retailers  — £1.5  billion  in 


1994/95  compared  with  £2.1 
billion  foe  previous  year  — 
came  at  a cost  of  £525  million 
for  prevention  measures. 

Thefts  totalling  5.390.341  re- 
presented a 12  per  cent  rise. 
The  number  of  customers 
referred  to  police  was  up  by 
250,000  to  793.361.  Staff  theft 
or  fraud  was  down  24  per  cent 
to  26J44  incidents;  41  per  cent 
of  employees  involved  were 
referred  to  police. 

There  were  15,838  robberies 
and  till  snatches,  up  17  per 
cent  and  the  figure  of  most 
concern  to  retailers.  There 
were  3,719  arson  attacks,  a fall 
of  2 per  cent. 

Violence  against  staff  re- 
mained high,  said  David 
Quarmby.  joint  managing  di- 
rector of  J Salnsbury  pic  and 


chairman  of  the  Home  Office 
Retail  Action  Group  for 
Crime  Prevention,  at  the  sur- 
vey’s launch  in  London. 

A total  of  11,540  staff  suf- 
fered physical  violence,  down 
4 per  cent  but  threats  of  vio- 
lence increased  to  nearly 
100,000  and  342.716  staff  suf- 
fered verbal  abuse. 

Fraud  losses  amounted  to 
£22  million.  Cheque  fraud  was 
down  by  53  per  cent  and  plas- 
tic card  fraud  by  60  per  cent 
Loss  from  counterfeit  notes 
totalled  £l  million. 

The  report  recommends 
making  thieves  reimburse 
their  victims. 

Retail  Crime  Costa,  1 994/95; 
BRC,  Bedford  House,  68 
Fulham  High  St,  SW6  3JW;  £25. 
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Taipei’s  campaign  for  greater  international  recognition  has  provoked  clear  threats  of  military  action,  Patrick  Tyler  in  Beijing  reports 


Beijing  warns  of  war  for  ‘oipe 


5'  • • 


« ' 


THE  Chinese  leader- 
ship has  sent  un- 
usually explicit 
warnings  to  the 
Clinton  administra- 
tion that  it  has  completed 
plans  for  a limited  attack  on 
Taiwan  which  could  be 
mounted  In  the  weeks  after 
President  Lee  Teng-hui's  ex- 
pected victory  in  the  island's 
first  democratic  presidential 
election  in  March. 

This  sabre-rattling  is 
apparently  intended  to  per- 
suade the  United  States  to 
rein  in  Taiwan  and  Mr  Lee, . 
whose  push  for  greater  inter- 
national recognition  for  the 
island  of  21  million  people  has 
been  condemned  in  Beijing  as 
a drive  for  independence. 

While  no  one  familiar  with 
the  threat  thinks  that  China 


is  on  the  verge  of  risking  a 
catastrophic  war  against  Tai- 
wan. some  experts  fear  that 
the  Taiwan  issue  has  become 
such  a test  of  national  pride 
for  Chinese  leaders  that  the 
danger  of  war  should  be  taken 
seriously. 

A senior  US  official  said  the 
administration  had  “no  inde- 
pendent confirmation  or  even 
credible  evidence"  that  the 
Chinese  were  contemplating 
an  attack,  and  spoke  almost 
dismissively  of  the  prospect. 

"They  can  fire  missiles,  but 
Taiwan  has  some  teeth  of  its 
own."  he  said.-  “And  does 
China  want  to  risk  that,  and 
the  international  effects?" 

The  most  pointed  of  the 
warnings  was  conveyed 
recently  through  a former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defence. 


The  People’s  Liberation  Army  ‘had  plans  to  launch  one 
conventional  missile  a day  against  Taiwan  for  30  days’ 


Cbas  .Freeman  Jr.  who  vis- 
ited-China  this  winter  for  dis- 
cussions with  senior  Chinese 
officials.  - 

On  January  4,  after  return- 
ing to  Washington,  he  told  Mr 
plinton’i  national  security 
adviser,  Anthony  Lake,  that 
the. Peoples  Liberation  Army 
had  prepared  plans  to  launch 
6ne.  conventional  missile  a 
day;  against  Taiwan  for  30 


This  warning  followed  simi- 
lar statements,  relayed  to.  ad- 
ministration officials  by  John 
Lewis,  a Stanford  University 
political  scientist  who  fre- 


quently meets  senior  Chinese 
military  figures  here. 

The  warnings  do  not  mean 
that  an  attack  oh  Taiwan  is 
certain  or  'imminent.  Rather, 
a number  of  China  specialists 
say,  China  hopes  through 
"credible  preparations”  for 
an  attack  to  intimidate  the 
Taiwanese  and  influence  US 
policy  towards  Taiwan. 

The  goal,  they  say,  is  to 
force  Taiwan  to  abandon  Mr 
Lee's  campaign,  including  his 
effort  to  get  Taiwan  a seat  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  to 
end  high-profile  foreign  visits 
by  Mr  Lee. 


If  the  threats  fail  to  rein  In 
Mr  Lee,  a number  of  experts 
say,  China  could  resort  to 
force. 

■ Since  last  summer,  when 
the  White  . House  allowed  Mr 
Lee  to  visit  the  US,  the  Chi- 
nese leadership  has  stepped 
up  its  attacks- on  the  Taiwan 
leader,  accusing  him  of  seek- 
ing to  “split  the  motherland’' 
and  undermine  the  "one 
China"  policy  which  has  been 
the  -bedrock  of  relations  be- 
tween Beijing  and  its  es- 
tranged province  since  1949. 

Last  month  a senior  Chi- 
nese foreign  ministry  official 


said  privately  that  China's  ob- 
vious preparations  for  mili- 
tary action  were  intended  to 
head  off  an  unwanted  conflict 
• "We  have  been  trying  to  do 
all  we  can  to  avoid  a scenario 
_in  which  we  are  confronted  in 
the  end  with  no  other' option 
but  a military  one,”  he  said.  If 
China  did  not  succeed  in 
changing  Taiwan's  course, 
“then  I am  afraid  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a war”. 

Mr  Freeman  passed  on  the 
most  recent  warning  during  a 
meeting  Mr  Lake  had  called 
with  non-governmental  China 
specialists. 


participants  said;  Ids  pre- 
, sentation/.was  Arresting-. 
Preparation^,  far-  a.  -missile, 
attack'  on  Taivten,  including 
the  selection  of  targets,  were 
complete - and.  awaited  a . final 
decision  by:  the  poUtburo,-  he 
told:  them: 

• . He  quoted  a Chinese  official 
assaying  that  f'-biwa  could  act 
militarily  against  Taiwan 
without  fear  of  US  interven- 
tion because  US  leaders  “care 
more  about  Los  Angeles  than 
they  do  about  Taiwan"  — a 
statement  that  Mr  Freeman 
described  as  an  indirect 
threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  US. 

Mr  Freeman  confirmed  the 
gist  of  his  reported  remarks, 
reiterating  his  belief  that 
while  Beijing  clearly  pre- 
ferred negotiation  to  combat 


there  was  a 

geocy  ^^JPi^lidepen- 

Taiwans. quest 

SSsr  Beijing's 

Party  -leaders  fett  they  mu^ 

act  “by  direct  military 

™Itirecent  months, 

man  said,  be  bad  reiajed  « 
number  of  warnings  to  Uh 
government  officials.  1 have 
quoted  senior  Chinee  who 
told  me  [that  China]  would 
-sacrifice  ‘millions  of  men  and 

■enure  cities'  to  assure  H™ 
unity- of  China  and  who 
opined  that  the  United  States 
would  not  make  comparable 
sacrifices."  — New  York 

Times. 


Police  break  up 
subway  squat 


Eric  Talmadge  in  Tokyo 

Hundreds  of  police 
dragged  homeless 
men  kicking  and 
screaming  from  a central 
Tokyo  shantytown  yester- 
day, an  on  usually  harah 
crackdown  which  shocked 
passers-by. 

The  mdlde  capped  months 
of  rising  tension  between 
the  city  authority  and  those 
living  in  “Cardboard  Vil- 
lage" — a row  of  shacks 
several  hundred  yards  long 
in  an  underpass. 

By  yesterday  afternoon 
most  of  tbe  homeless  had 
left  or  had  been  forcibly 
removed,  and  only  three  ar- 
rests were  reported.  But 
the  clash  focused  attention 
on  a social  problem  most 
Japanese  — who  take  great 
pride  in  their  country's  af- 
fluence — would  prefer  to 
ignore. 

“I  am  very  disappointed  . 
that  force  had  to  be  used," 
said  Yuklo  Aoshlma, 1 
Tokyo's  governor.  "But  we  | 
intend  to  do  our  best  to  help  | 
rehabilitate  these  people.” 
The  authorities  are  try- 1 
mg  to  house  the  tunnel 
dwellers  in  a temporary , 
shelter,  but  this  will  be 
closed  after  two  months. 
Mr  Aoshlma  said  officials 
hoped  to  “talk  to  the  home- 
less to  better  understand ; 
their  situation”.  1 

Few  of  them  are  likely  to  i 
co-operate,  however.  A hail 
of  eggs,  beer  cans  and  tin 
buckets  rained  down  on  the 
police  as  they  broke 
through  the  barricade  of 
plywood  and  concrete 
blocks  put  up  by  the  home- 
less and  their  supporters, 
many  bussed  in  from  out- 
side Tokyo. 

"We’re  not  going  to  a con- 
centration camp,"  the 
homeless  men  shouted. 
“We're  staying  right  here.” 
Tension  between  the  au- 
thorities and  the  homeless 
has  increased  since  the  city 
announced  last  year  that  It 
would  dear  out  the  card- 
board shacks  to  build  a 
moving  walkway  through  | 
the  underpass,  which  links 
Tokyo's  city  hall  and  sev- 1 


News  in  brief 


era!  high-rise  office  blocks 
with  one  of  the  city's  busi- 
est railway  stations. 

The  plan  was  immedi- 
ately criticised  by  cam- 
paign groups  as  an  excuse  i 
to  remove  the  men. 

“The  city  has  never  tried 
to  understand  us,"  said  i 
Mltsuru  Hold,  who  recently  | 
moved  out  of  the  underpass 
and  survives  on  state  bene- 
fits. "Most  Japanese  don’t 
think  of  homeless  people, 
or  people  who  don't  work, 
as  fellow  human  beings.” 

Begging  is  rare  in  Japan, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  con- 
tact between  the  homeless 
and  the  pedestrians,  mostly 
white-collar  workers,  who 
pass  them  each  day. 


The  clash  focused 
attention  on  a 
problem  Japan 
prefers  to  ignore 

None  the  less,  the  under- 
pass community  had  long 
been  a conspicuous  pocket 
of  poverty  in  Tokyo,  a city 
with  few  slums. 

About  200  people,  mostly 
older  unemployed  men  or 
day  labourers.  lived  there, 
and  hundreds  more  lived 
nearby.  Although  their 
number  fluctuated,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  gradually  in- 
creased In  recent  years  be- 
cause of  a prolonged 
recession. 

Shopkeepers  near  the 
cardboard  village  had  long 
complained  that  the  stench 
and  squalor  of  the  shacks 
scared  off  customers.  The 
police  repeated  that  mes-  ■ 
sage  through  megaphones.  ; 

“You  have  become  a nui- 
sance to  the  neighbour-  I 
hood."  blared  one.  "This  is  \ 
not  a place  for  people  to  i 
live.” 

The  most  recent  official  i 
estimate  is  that  there  are 
less  than  3,500  homeless 
people  throughout  Tokyo, 
which  has  a population  of 
12  million.  But  private  wel- 
fare groups  say  there  could 
be  10,000  or  more.  — AP. 


Can't  go,  won't  go Tokyo  police  drag  away  a homeless  protester  during  yesterday’s  eviction  photograph:  rrsuo  inouye 


US  food  agency  approves  zero-calorie  fat 

THE  United  States  Food  [ cause  it  can  have  unpleasant  I through  the  body  withoui 
and  Drug  Administration  gastro- intestinal  effects,  in-  clogging  arteries  or  remain 


I and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  yesterday  approved 
America’s  first  zero-calorie 
artificial  fat 

The  product  olestra,  devel- 
oped by  Procter  & Gamble, 
can  be  used  to  replace  the  fat 
in  crisps  and  other  snacks, 
provided  they  carry  a warn- 
ing on  the  label  that  it  might 
cause  unexpected  side  effects. 

Critics  had  asked  the  FDA  to 
keep  olestra  off  the  market  be- 


cause it  can  have  unpleasant 
gastro- intestinal  effects,  in- 
cluding diarrhoea,  and  can 
deplete  the  body's  stock  of  cer- 
tain vitamins  and  nutrients. 

But  the  FDA  decided  oles- 
tra was  safe  enough  for  con- 
sumers to  decide  for  them-' 
selves  whether  to  eat  it. 

Olestra  is  a synthetic  chem- 
ical made  of  sugar  and  vegeta- 
ble oil.  Its  molecules  are  too 
large  and  tightly  packed  to  di- 
gest. allowing.it  to  pass 


French  police  eye  cybercafe 

FRENCH  police  said  yester- 1 tly  on  the  grounds  of  medical 
day  they  had  paid  an  in-  secrecy  and  privacy  laws. 


■ day  they  had  paid  an  in- 
formal visit  to  a provincial 
"cybercafe"  after  it  fed  into 
the  worldwide  Internet  com- 
puter network  a banned  book 
on  the  late  President  Francois 
Mitterrand's  battle  with 
cancer. 

The  book,  which  was  put  on 
to  the  Internet  by  the  owner 
of  the  Cafe  Web,  Pascal  Bar- 
braud,  was  banned  at  the 
request  of  Mitterrand’s  fem- 


fly  on  the  grounds  of  medical 
secrecy  and  privacy  laws. 

It  was  written  by  Mitter- 
rand's doctor  Claude  Gubler 
and  says  the  president  lied 
about  his  illness  for  11  years. 

Publishers  PIdn  said  they 
were  against  the  move  to  put 
le  Grand  Secret  (The  Big 
Secret)  on  the  Internet 
The  police  inspector  said 
the  visit  was  “a  reconnais- 
sance visit”  rather  than  a ju- 
dicial act  — Reuter. 


Ever  seen  a real  Mexican  wave? 


Well  now’s  your  chance.  Win  a trip  to  Mexico 
for  two,  this  Saturday  in  T> Guardian. 


through  the  body  without 
clogging  arteries  or  remain- 
ing as  body  fht 

One  ounce  of  crisps  has  150 
calories,  but  olestra  crisps 
have  just  60  calories. 

But  olestra  can  act  as  a lax- 
ative. causing  gastro- intesti- 
nal disturbances,  and  can  rob 
the  body  of  vitamins  A.D.E 
and  K.  The  FDA  is  requiring 
Procter  & Gamble  to  supple- 
ment foods  containing  olestra 
with  the  four  vitamins.  — AP. 


US  to  help 
North  Korea 

THE  United  States  is  ready 
to  send  humanitarian  aid 
to  North  Korea,  where  130,000 
people  are  reported  to  face 
starvation,  a senior  US  offi- 
cial said  yesterday. 

Winston  Lord,  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  affairs,  told 
a Manila  news  conference  he 
would  discuss  North  Korea’s 
plight  with  Japanese  and 
South  Korean  officials  in 
Hawaii 

Mr  Lord  said  UN  missions 
to  North  Korea  were  report- 
ing serious  shortages.  “We 
have  to  take  this  as  being  a 
very  credible  problem." 

The  International  Federa- 
tion of  tbe  Red  Cross  has  said 
that  more  international  aid  is 
heeded  to  feed  North  Koreans 
on  the  brink  of  starvation  and 
living  in  makeshift  shelters 
in  bitter  weather. 

Mr  Lord  said:  "I  would 
liojje  we  could  agree  in  les- 
ponding  in  a humnnirnrinn 
wav."  — Reuter 


Iraq  opposes 
US  talks  site 

Iraq  would  like  its  talks  with 
the  United  Nations  on  selling 
limited  amounts  of  oil  to  be 
held  outside  the  United 
States,  diplomats  in  Baghdad 
said  yesterday. 

They  said  Iraq  wanted  the 
talks  held  away  from  the 
clamour  of  media  and  direct 
US  supervision.  — Reuter. 

Bahrain  arrests 

A London-based  opposition 
group  claimed  yesterday  that 
at  least  2.000  people  have  been 
arrested  in  dawn  raids  and 
during  clashes  with  police 
since  renewed  unrest  erupted 
in  Bahrain  last  week.  — AJP. 

Farrakhan  in  Libya 

Hie  Libyan  leader.  Muazzunar 
Gadaftr,  held  talks  with  visiting 
US  black  activist  Louis  Fhrrak- 
han  yesterday.  — Reuter. 

Bad  blood 

Ethiopian  immigrants  were 
enraged  yesterday  to  learn 
that  Israel's  blood  bank  had 
for  years  been  accepting  their 
donations  but  disposing  of 
their  blood  for  fear  of  the  Aids 
virus.  A newspaper  showed  a 
picture  of  a blood  unit  marked: 
“Do  not  use  because  donor  is 
from  Ethiopia."  — Renter. 

Little  Hitler 

An  advertisement  by  a state- 
run  firm  that  appeared  to  eu- 
logise Hitler  was  withdrawn 
from  of  one  of  India’s  most 
respected  newspapers  yester- 
day after  protests  from  read- 
ers. “The  Ftihrer  of  the  Third 
Reich  was  only  five  feet  three 
inches  talL"  it  saul.  "The 
most  powerful  pager  i>  also 
the  Reuter. 


Chechen  rebels  release  45 
hostages  taken  in  Dagestan 

CHECHEN  rebels  yester-  [ week's  raid  were  handed  over 
day  released  45  hostages  to  the  Chechen  rebels. 


%drday  released  45  hostages 
seized  in  a raid  in  the  Russian 
region  of  Dagestan,  Rar-Tass 
news  agency  said,  quoting  a 
Dagestan  i official. 

“Buses  with  45  hostages 
crossed  the  Chcchen-Dage- 
stan  border  at  around  1700 
Moscow  time  [2pm  GMT]  in 
the  direction  of  Khasavyurt.” 
it  quoted  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Khasa- 
vyurt district  as  saying. 

Interfax  news  agency  said 
the  hostages  had  been  handed 
over  to  Dagestnnl  officials  In 
the  eastern  Chechen  town  of 
Novogroznensky.  The  bodies  i 
of  42  rebels  killed  in  last 


week’s  raid  were  handed  over 
to  the  Chechen  rebels. 

Some  of  the  hostages  had 
been  seized  on  January  9, 
when  the  rebels  herded  2,000 
people  into  a hospital  in  the 
Dagestan  town  of  Klzlyar. 

Others  had  been  seized  in 
the  village  of  Pervoraayskaya 
near  the  Chechen-Dagestan 
border,  where  the  convoy  of 
rebels  and  hostages  was  sur- 
rounded by  Russian  troops. 

Six  Russian  soldiers  were 
killed  and  two  wounded  In 
attacks  by  separatist  rebels 
on  Russian  positions  in  Che- 
chen la  in  the  24  hours  up  to 
yesterday  afternoon,  Interfox 
said.  — Reuter. 


Sauna  trauma  as  sight  of  naked 

ladies  has  Finnish  men  steaming 


Unaccustomed  to  the 

sight  of  bare  female 
bodies  in  their  tradition- 
ally segregated  saunas, 
overheated  Finnish  men 
have  behaved  so  badly  that 
a sports  complex  offering 
mixed  bathing  has  been 
forced  to  wall  off  the  sexes, 
writes  Jon  Henley  in 
Helsinki. 

“We  wanted  an  interna- 
tional ambience,  the  first 
mixed  sauna  in  town,"  said 
Mona  Helln,  a sales  man- 
ager at  the  complex  in 
Toolo.  a Helsinki  suburb. 
"They  do  it  in  other 
countries,  why  not  here? 
Wp  were  obviously  naive." 

Finns  lake  an  average  1.5 
saunas  a week.  But  men 


and  women  rarely  bathe 
together  unless  they  are 
related,  and  the  novelty  of 
a mixed  sauna  was  clearly 
too  much  for  some  male 
visitors. 

"When  they  first  started 
wandering  across  to  the 
women,  we  put  up  a rail- 
ing,” Ms  Helm  said.  "They 
walked  round  it.  so  we  built 
a low  partition.  They 
jumped  that  too.  Now  we’ve 
got  a five-foot  high  plate- 
glass  wall  across  the  whole 
room  and  some  of  them  still 
manage  to  get  over." 

Ms  Helin  said  the  sauna 
was  refusing  to  admit  men 
who  try  to  cross  the  bar- 
rier. "It's  either  that  or  an 
electric  fence.”  she  said. 


slaw  them 


Against  all  odds, 

Bill  Clinton’s  state 
of  the  union  speech 
was  a hit,  reports 

Martin  Walker 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton 
scored  top  marks  yes- 
terday as  the  American 
public  and  fcnedia  digested  his 
powerful  state  of  the  union 
address,  delivered  in  the  teeth 
Of  his  wife's  highly-publicised 
troubles  over  the  Whitewater 

affair 

“The  president  was  at  his 
best.”  Tom  Gilliam,  a Repub- 
lican county  chairman  in 
Florida,  said  yesterday. 
“What  struck  me  was  the 
physical  strength  and  vigour 
of  a man  in  campaign  mode  — 
while  Senator  [Robert]  Dole’s 
reply  was  lame  and  tired." 

He  addbd:  "Republicans 
were  calling  round  to  each 
other  after  tbe  speeches,  and 
kind  of  wept  on  each  other's 
shoulders.  Clinton  is  going  to 
be  very,  very  hard  to  heat 
And  I think  everyone  in  the 
country,,  whatever  their  poli- 
tics, tbok  their  hat  off  to  him 
for  that  moving  tribute  to  his 
wife.” 

During  Tuesday  night's 
address  the  president  de-  ( 
parted  from  hi&  script  to  look 
up  at  his  wife  in  the  balcony, 
and  salute  her  as  “a  wonder- 
ful wife  and  magnificent 
mother  and  a great  First 
Lady”.  Their  daughter,  Chel- 
sea, led  a standing  ovation, 
and  courtesy  left  the  Republi- 
cans little  option  but  to  rise 
also. 

In  Iowa,  which  bolds  the 
first  presidential  caucus  of 
the  election  in  just  two  weeks' 
time.  Republicans  were  de- 
pressed by  the  performance  of 
Mr  Dole,  their  elderly  front- 
runner, against  Mr  Clinton's 
confident  borrowing  of  their 
better  campaign  themes. 

“If  Clinton  vs  Dole  is  the 
match  in  November,  we  are  in 
trouble,"  said  Christopher 
Rents,  a member  of  the  Iowa 
legislature.  "Clinton  reached 
into  his  bag  of  tricks  and 
pulled  out  something  for 
everybody.  He  sounded  like  a 
Republican.  Dole  didn't  project 
a future  under  Republicans.” 

A straw  poll  on  Connecticut 
Avenue  in  Washington  yes- 
terday revealed  that  most 
people  had  watched  Mr  Clin- 
ton's speech,  and  found  some- 
thing to  admire.  Everyone 
recalled  his  statement  about 
his  wife. 

Luther  Willis,  a caretaker, 
said;  “I  Jlked  what  he  said 
about  bringing  back  school 


uniforms,  so  kids  stop  shoot- 
ing each  cither  for  them  fancy 
jackets.  And  then  all  the  extra 
cops  on  the  street  — that’s 
good  stuff.” 

Stephen.  Ribachonek.  a fi- 
nancial officer,  said:  “111  vote 
for  him  again  after  that 
speech.  He  came  across  as 
genuine,  while  the  Republi- 
cans to  have  a hidden 
agenda." 

But  Mr  Dole's  speech  in 
reply  to  the  president’s 
address,  which  suggested  Mr 
Clinton  always  promised 
more  than  he  could  deliver, 
provoked  some  reaction. 

“Clinton  promised  us 
health  care,  and  that  sank 
without  trace,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  be  the  candidate  of 
change,  and  nothing's 
| changed  that  I can  see.  so  I 
don't  believe  a word  he  says.” 
said  Jason  Wild,  an  invest- 
ment analyst 

‘1  thmk  the  president  has 
moved  so  for  towards  the 
Republicans  that  we  can’t 
really  call  him  a Democrat 


’Republicans  were 
calling  round  after 
and  wept  on  each 
other’s  shoulders’ 

any  more,”  said  Philip  Moser, 
a retired  librarian. 

Nyrita  Merrill,  a black 
manicurist  who  was  regis- 
tered to  vote  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  said:  “Nothing  tbe 
president  said  made  me  want 
to  vote  for  him,  except  that  he 
was  so  sweet  to  his  wife.  But  I 
wouldn't  vote  Republican." 

Mr  Clinton’s  statement  that 
“the  era  of  big  government  Is 
over”  infuriated  Republicans 
watching  him  claim  the  credit 
for  what  they  see  as  their 
achievement  in  wringing  from 
him  a promise  to  balance  the 
budget  in  seven  years. 

"The  speech  was  about  one 
quarter  Ronald  Reagan,  about 
two-thirds  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  about  10  per  cent  George 
McGovern.”  said  Newt  Ging- 
rich, the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  “Anybody 
could  read  the  part  they  liked 
and  be  thrilled,  or  read  the 
pan  they  didn't  like  and  be 
worried.” 

The  media  overwhelmingly 
declared  Mr  Clinton’s  speech 
a success,  and  Mr  Dole’s  a dis- 
appointment This  was  partly 
because  expectations  were 
rather  low  for  a presidency 
overshadowed  by  the  ordeal 
faced  on  Friday  by  Mrs  Clin- 
ton, who  has  been  subpoe- 
naed to  testify  before  the 
Whitewater  grand  jury. 


European  plan  aims  to  pull 
UN  back  from  bankruptcy 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 

BRITAIN  and  France  un- 
veiled a plan  yesterday  to 
resolve  the  United  Nations'  fi- 
nancial crisis.  Involving  art 

increase  in  contributions 
from  Japan  and  Germany. 

Put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
European  Union,  the  detailed 
proposals  opened  negotia- 
tions on  revamping  the  UN's 
finances  by  the  summer. 

The  talks  are  part  of  a 
wider  discussion  about  over- 
hauling the  UN,  including  the 
enlargement  of  the  Security 
Council. 

The  European  plan  comes 
amid  warnings  that  the  UN — 
hobbled  by  late  payment,  es- 
pecially by  the  United  States 
— will  run  out  of  money  in 
April. 

The  reform  of  current  con- 
tributions to  the  UN’s  regular 
and  peacekeeping  budgets  is 
an  attempt  to  meet  Washing- 
ton's objections  that  it  is  pay- 
ing too  much  towards  peace- 
keeping. Partly  because  of 
this,  the  US  is  *1.2  billion 
(£750  million)  in  arrears.  - 
Under  yesterday’s  propos- 
als. American  contributions 
towards  peacekeeping  would 
drop  from  31  per  cent  to 


*8.75  jper  cent  of  the  peace- 
keeping budget 

The  difference  would  be 
picked  up  mainly  by  Japan 
Wwse  share  would  rise  from 
15.6  to  17.7  per  cent 

Its  contributions  to  the  reg- 
ular budget  would  rise 
correspondingly. 

J!feCKrlbutl<m  Britain, 

SS*?  about  £160 mS 

non  towards  the  regular  and 
{*a*2P*D'*S  would 

be  reduced  slightly.  Peace- 
contributions  from 
the  G-77  bloc  of  132  develop- 
m ^ountnes  would  rise  fro£ 
1 3&r.c?at  to  4-78  per  cent 
,^tish. officials  argue  that 
JjKtfan  is  fair  because  it  pro- 
poses anincrease  in  contribu- 
tfons  from  countries  .with 
high  economic  growth  rates 
— Such  as  the  Asian  User* 
C°nTe™ly.  Russia,  whiS 
h»  suffered  grave  economic 
deterioration,  would  enjoy  a 
big  drop  in  its  contributions. 

Becaurecf  the  financial  cri- 
sis, the  UN  secretary-general, 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  has 
been  forced  to  raid  emergency 
peacekeeping  ftods  to  finance 
routine  expenses. 

The 'crux  of  the  problem 
remains  late  US  payments. 
The  RepuMican.congress  is  in 
nohurrytopay  up. 
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Shared  grief. . . Sadika  Hajrull,  right;  a Muslim,  is  told  by  her  sister  that  their  mother  died  during  Sadika's  three-year  incarceration  by  a Serb  woman  photograph  wade  godoard 

One-woman  camp  frees  its  sole  prisoner 


Julian  Borgerin 

Obravac  reports  on 
a Serb  mother’s 
long  war  of  attrition 

FOR  three  long  years, 
the  cottage  at  the  crest 
of  the  hill  in  this  Serb 
hamlet  near  Sarajevo 
was  Bosnia’s  smallest,  strang- 
est prison  camp.  Under  its 
red-tiled  roof,  a single  jailer 
watched  over  a single  pris- 
oner. Both  were  women  made 
desperate  by  the  war. 

It  was  like  a dark,  Balkan 
fairy  tale.  Tomanija  Kukricar 
— aged  -72.  white-haired  but 
tough  — would  come  to  the 
door  of  the  house,  wiping  her 
hands  on  her  apron,  smiling 
as  she.  ushered  guests  inside. 

She.  would  ply  them  .with 
baked  potatoes,  biscuits  and 
brandy  while,  a few  feet  be- 
low. her  prisoner  of  war  spent 
the  night  in  a damp 
basement 

Sadika  Hajrull  aged  52.  is  a 
Muslim  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  living  in  a Serb  sub- 
urb of  Sarajevo  when  the  war 


Gonzalez 
associate 
faces  ‘dirty 
war1  trial 


Adela  Gooch  In  Madrid 


THE  Spanish  supreme 
court  yesterday  charged  a 
former  interior  minister  and 
close  associate  of  the  prime 
minister,  Felipe  Gonzalez; 
with  involvement  in  the  1980s 

"dirty  war”  against  Basque 
separatists,  severely  damag- 
ing the  ruling  Socialist  Par- 
ty's electoral  prospects. 

Jose  Barrionuevo  will  be 
tried  after  the  election  for  kid- 
napping, misappropriation  of 
state  funds  and  membership 
of  an  illegal  armed  band.  7710 
court  found  evidence-  of  his 
involvement  in  the  1983  kid- 
napping of  a French  business- 
man by  the  Anti-Terrorist 
Liberation  Groups  (GAL)  — a 
front  for  security  forces  and 
hired  gunman  who  killed  27 
people  during  the  “dirty 
war".' 

The  severity  of  the  charges 
against  Mr  Barrionuevo,  inte- 
rior minister  during  the 
period  the  GAL  gunmen  were 
active,  is  a heavy  blow  to  the 
Socialists,  who  are  trailing  in 
the  polls  with  six  weeks  to  go 
to  the  general  election. 

The  investigating  magis- 
trate, Eduardo  Moner,  had 
been  expected  to  bring  one 
charge  at  most  against  him. 
but  the  former  minister  now 
feces  up  to  40  years’  prison. 
His'  conviction  would  have 
serious  repercussions  for  Mr 
Gonzblez,  establishing  a 
direct  link  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  GAL. 

The  prime  minister  has  de- 
nied that  he  or  any  member  of 
his  administration' knew 
about  or  condoned  GAL  activ- 
ities and  has  said  Mr  Barrion- 
uevo is  innocent 
The  Socialist  Party  said 
there  were  no  plans  to  drop 
. Barrionuevo  front  the  list 
of  candidates  in  the  March  3 

election.  . . 

The  indictment  brings  the 
affair  closer  to  Mr  Gonzalez 
than  ever  before  — a cam- 
paign gift  for  the  opposition 
and  its  leader.  Jose  Maria  A z- 
nar,  who  opinion  polls  say 
will  win. 


started.  The  Muslim-led  gov- 
ernment imprisoned  Mrs 
Kukricar’s  daughter,  a Serb 
activist,  so  the  Serb  police 
came  looking  for  a hostage. 
They  found  Mrs  Hajruli  and 
took  her  to  Mrs  Kukricar. 

They  said  her  incarceration 
would  last  only  five  days,  but 
that  was  back  in  February 
1993.  Mrs  Hajruli  was  freed 
on  Tuesday  night  as  a small 
but  significant  part  of  the 
Bosnian  peace  process. 

Yesterday  she  sat  weeping 
at  her  sister’s  house  in  Sara- 
jevo. Her  sister  Izeta  had  just 
told  her  that  their  mother  had 
died  a few  days  earlier.  Mrs 
Hajruli  had  been  so  overjoyed 
about  her  freedom-  the  previ- 
ous evening  that  izeta  could 
not  bear  to  break  the  news. 

Their  sick  mother  had  tried 
to  hang  on  long  enough  to  see 
Sadika.  Under  the  Dayton 
peace  agreement,  all  prison- 
ers were  supposed  to  have 
been  freed  on  Friday,  but  at 
the  last  moment  the  deal  fal- 
tered and  only  225  were 
released.  Sadika  was  not 
among  them,  and  it  broke  her 
mother’s  heart,  Izeta  said. 

Until  the  end,  Mrs  Kukricar 
had  refused  to  free  her  cap- 


US  troops  on  alert  for  ‘extremist  attacks’ 

IJNTTED  STATES  troops 


'in  Bosnia  are  on  “high 
alert"  for  possible  extrem- 
ist attacks,  the  defence  sec- 
retary, William  Perry,  said 
yesterday. 

The  order  follows  a warn- 
ing that  extremists,  includ- 
ing an  American  believed 
to  be  in  Bosnia,  might 


launch  an  attack.  Mr  Perry 
said  there  were  no  reports 
of  "terrorists  or  extremists 
actually  trying  to  get  into 
US  facilities". 

US  intelligence  indicated 
increased  activity  by  Is- 
lamic volunteers  in  Bosnia 
and  suggested  that  an 
American  — identified  as 


Kevin  Holt  or  eleven  Holt. 
— who  had  had  contact 
with  extremist  Muslim 
groups,  might  be  in  Bosnia. 

Mr  Perry  said  the  US 
would  not  train  and  arm 
Bosnian  government  forces 
until  all  foreign  troops,  in- 
cluding Islamic  volunteers, 
had  left.  — Reuter. 


five  until  her  daughter  Ra- 
dojka  was  released.  Red  Cross 
workers  would  make  the  de- 
tour to  the  house  on  their 
rounds  of  Bosnia's  prison 
camps,  bringing  parcels  of 
food  and  letters,  but  they 
never  managed  to  soften  Mrs 
Kukricar's  heart.  Even  the 
Serb  authorities  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  exchange  her 
captive  for  someone  else,  but 
without  success. 

“They  wanted  me  to  give  up 
Dika  and  they  said  my  Ra- 
dojka  would  come  in  a few 
days.  I said  no,"  Mrs  Kukri- 
car said.  In  the  end,  she  was 
tricked  by  her  own  son-in- 
law. 

“He  said;  ‘Mother,  we  will 


have  her  in  our  house.'  But  he 
let  her  go.  Now  she  is  in  Mus- 
lim Sarajevo,  and  my  Radojka 
is  still  in  Muslim  prison,” 

. Mrs  Kukricar  railed 
against  the  Muslims,  the 
Serbs,  God;  everyone  who  had 
let  her  down. 

Red  Cross  workers  said  yes- 
terday that  Mrs  Hajrulis 
release  could  have  broken  a 
logjam  in  the  complex  negoti- 
ations over  prisoners  of  war. 
Radojka  Kukricar  could  be 
out  in  the  next  48  hours,  they 
said  But  Mrs  Kukricar  had 
heard  it  all  before. 

“If.  my  daughter  is  not 
released  in  the  next  three 
days,  and  anyone  comes  here 
and  it  is  not  my  daughter,  I 


will  kill  them,  and  then  I will 
kill  myself."  she  cried. 

Mrs  Kudricar  is  not  a wom- 
an to  take  lightly.  She  keeps  a 
sharpened  axe  behind  the 
kitchen  door. 

She  often  vented  her  anger 
and  frustration  on  her  pris- 
oner. But  yesterday  Mrs  Haj- 
ruli — pressed  by  a Bosnian 
journalist  to  accuse  her  of  tor- 
ture — found  herself  defend- 
ing her  former  jailer. 

“It  was  only  when  she  lost 
her  nerve,  and  I wasn't  really 
hurt,"  Mrs  Hajruli  said. 

“Sometimes  she  was  good, 
when  she  was  relaxed  She 
would  say  I was  not  guilty, 
but  then  neither  was  her 
daughter." 


Over  the  three  years  in  the 
cottage  in  Obravac.  the  two 
women  did  the  housework 
and  the  gardening  together. 
They  sat  by  the  wood  stove  in 
winter  and  talked  A strange 
relationship  developed  in 
which  the  Muslim  woman’s 
role  alternated  between  pris- 
oner. servant  and  companion. 

On  Tuesday,  before  they 
knew  Mrs  Hajruli  would  be 
freed,  they  had  talked  about 
the  past  like  any  couple  who 
had  lived  through  hard  times 
together,  interrupting  each 
other,  arguing  about  dates 
and  facts.  But  when  the  Serb 
left  the  room.  Mrs  Hajruli 
pointed  to  her  Jaw  and 
mouthed:  “She  beat  me." 

Looking  back  on  her  years 
in  captivity.  Mrs  Hajruli  was 
close  to  tears.  “I  was  afraid 
for  my  nerves,  that  Td  go 
crazy  before  I was  let  go." 

' Her  husband  was  arrested 
at  the  start  of  the  war  and  has 
been  missing  ever  since. 

For  her  former  jailer,  she 
wished  peace  of  mind  *1  want 
to  ask  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  her  daughter  will 
[.be  released  and  that  every- 
thing will  be  finished.  None 
among  us  was  guilty." 


The  bureaucrats  we  love  to  hate 


In  the  last  of  a series 
on  European  Union 
institutions, 
Stephen  Bates 
takes  a look  at  the 
Commission 


T 


.HERE  is  no  easier 
way  to  rouse  a red- 
blooded  British  audi- 
ence to  indignation 
about  Brussels  bureaucrats 
than  to  cite  rules  on  bent  ba- 
nanas or  the  famous  (and 
mythical)  caramel  directive, 
allegedly  longer  than  the  Dec- 
laration c£  Independence. 

So  it  comes  as  something  of 
a disappointment  to  discover 
the  European  Commission 
residing  • in  a fairly  small 
office  block  — the  size  of  one 
of  the  more  obscure  White- 
hall departments  — in  a sub- 
urban Brussels  sidestreet. 
The  commission  moved  to  the 
Breydel  building  five  years 
ago  after  the  grander  Berlay- 
moot  down,  the  road  was 
found  to  be  slowly  suffocating 
the  civil  servants  in  asbestos 
dust 

The  commission  once 
memorably  described  as  a 
civil  service  with  attitude  — 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  It  carries  out  the 
administration  and  oversees 
its  rules  and  regulations,  but 
it  also  proposes  legislation 
and  ideas.  Under  Jacques  De- 
fers in  the  1980s,  its  attitudes 

shaped  the  future  of  the  EU. 

It  Is  the  most  unusual  cross 
between  civil  service  bureau- 
cracy and  governmental 
think-tank  in  the  world. 


This  is  what  makes  it  so 
alien  and  dangerous  in  the 
minds  of  Eurosceptics.  They 
rhmk  it  should  be  more  like 
Whitehall  and  less  like  a 
French  fonctionnaires'  finish- 
ing school.  If  it  has  a political 
role  it  needs  to  be  more 
accountable. 

The  commission’s  grand 
project  has  been  nothing  less 
than  the  future  of  Europe.  It 
organised  the  drive  to  the 
single  market  and  promoted 
enlargement.  Its  immediate 
goal  is  economic  and  mone- 
tary union,  which  many  — 
even  in  Its  highest  echelons, 
whatever  President  Jacques 
Santer  says  — now  doubt  will 
happen. 

And  yet  the  commission  is 
the  size  of  one  of  the  more 
obscure  Whitehall  depart- 
ments: fewer  than  9,000 
people  plus  5,000  translators 
to  serve  the  368  million  inhab- 
itants of  the  EU.  By  compari- 
son, the  Department  for  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  has 
5.500  staff. 

We  all  know  it  spends 
billions;  actually  about  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  combin  ed  gross  do- 
mestic product  of  its  member 
states  and  less  than  2 per  cent 
of  the  EtFs  total  public  expen- 
diture. Only  5 per  cent  of  the 
commission's  outlay  goes  on 
administrative  costs  to  fund 
those  apparently  lavish 
lifestyles. 

So  why  all  the  fuss?  Partly 
because  Brussels  sounds  so 
foreign,  despite  being  closer 
to  London  than  Manchester 
is,  and  portly  because  the 
commission  Is  made  up  of 
foreigners. 

The  Government  is  making 
a tardy  effort  to  get  more  Brit- 
ish civil  servants  recruited, 
but  so  far  with  limited  suc- 
cess. "The  British  tend  to 
think  you  should  win  through 
fair  play,  they  don’t  network 
like  the  Italians  and  Spanish 
do."  one  British  civil  servant 
said.  "The  Spanish  commis- 
sioners are  busy  filling  their 
departments  with  Spaniards, 
but  we  still  think  that's 
rather  beneath  us.”  ! 

As  civil  services  go,  the 
commission  is  strangely 
schizophrenic:  concerned 
with  the  grand  design  but 


also  with  the  lorry  transit 
permit  agreement;  secretive 
yet  surprisingly  open  in 
releasing  information;  merit- 
ocratic and  yet  filling  senior 
posts  by  national  quotas. 

The  bureaucracy  has  al- 
ways been  variable:  all  ac- 
knowledge some  ml  high-fly- 
ers, but. also  duds  Imposed  by 
the  quotas.  There  is  a strict 
pecking  order  and  promotion 
tends  to  depend  on  one’s  boss. 

Things  are  more  relaxed 
now  than  in  Mr  Defers’  day. 
when  a word  out  of  place 
could  lead  to  dismissal  and 
the  staff  were  so  fearful  of  the 
president's  henchmen  that 
they  worked  all  hours. 

Some  of  the  old  French 
civil-service-type  arrogance 
remains  — knowing  what  is 


man  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time” 

A non-British  commis- 
sioner said;  "I  cannot  work 
out  what  San  tor's  game  plan 
is.  He’s  just  said  that  mone- 
tary union  is  close  to  the  cen- 
tre of  his  heart,  but  that's  ter- 
ribly dangerous.  What  if  it 
doesn’t  work?  Does  he  have  a 
fallback  position?  If  not. 
where  does  that  leave  the 
commission?"  Ask  whether 
this  commissioner  believes 
there  will  be  monetary  union 
on  January  1 1999,  and  the 
word  "no”  is  mouthed. 

But  accountability  remains 
elusive.  Sir  Leon  Brittan,  a 
former  Conservative  cabinet 
minister  and  Britain's  senior 
commissioner,  says  a touch 
smugly,  knowing  he  will 


There  was  a sudden  loss  of  confidence 
after  the  Danish  referendum.  ‘You  could 
see  the  colour  drain  from  Delors’  face’ 


best  for  the  people  of  Europe 
without  making  any  inconve-. 
nient  reference  to  them  — but 
it  has  taken  a severe  knock. 
The  bureaucrats  are  unhappy 
about  being  so  disliked  and 
are  trying  to  work  out  why. 

They  allow  the  police  in 
now  to  investigate  fraud  and 
no  longer  Insist  on  diplomatic 
Immunity.  Per  Knudsen,  the 
Danish  head  of  the  fraud  unit, 
has  been  allowed  to  double 
his  staff  (to  130)  and  reckons 
they  are  fracking  down  a 
quarter  of  a billion  ecus  em- 
bezzled from  the  EU  each 
year,  mainly  in  fraudulent 
aid  applications. 

There  is  a wind  of  change. 
Maybe  the  commission  is  suf- 
fering from  a lack  of  confi- 
dence after  the  heady  days  of 
Mr  Delors. 

One  official  said  there  was 
a sudden  loss  of  confidence 
after  the  Danish  referendum 
on  the  Maastricht  treaty. 
"You  could  see  the  colour 
drain  from  Defers’  face.  We 
need  to  take  people  with  us; 
maybe  it  is  time  for  consolida- 
tion.. In  which  case  Jacques 
Santer  really  is  what  John 
Major  said  he  was — the  right 


never  again  have  to  canvass 
on  windswept  doorsteps:  "I 
am  a politician,  not  a civil 
servant  I think  the  founda- 
tion of  the  commission  was 
extremely  ingenious:  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  charged  with  put- 
ting forward  proposals  and 
giving  a certain  dynamism 
that  it  is  a political  institu- 
tion. I personally  would  be 
quite  happy  to  stand  for 
election.” 

Of  course,  he  does  not  have 
to.  The  20  commissioners  are 
appointed  for  five-year  terms 
by  their  national  govern- 
ments, largely  from  the  ranks 
of  senior  politicians.  The 
president  can  offer  them  port- 
folios but  has  no  power  to  dis- 
cipline or  sack  them.  The 
commissioners  are  In  charge 
of  a civil  service  which  is  it- 
self not  elected  and  not  an- 
swerable to  the  citizens  in 
whose  name  it  proposes  laws 
and  regulations. 

Baroness  Thatcher  has  fam- 
ously jeered  that  Neil  Kin- 
hock  was  unable  to  get  him- 
self elected  to  anything  in 
Britain  but  now  wields  more 
executive  power  in  Brussels 
than  he  ever  did  before. 


Mr  Kinnock,  the  transport 
commissioner,  points  out  the 
inconvenient  truth  at  the 
heart  of  the  Government's 
convenient  Burosceptlcism: 
“It  sometimes  makes  me  im- 
patient that  the  representa- 
tion of  this  place  is  one  of  a 
great  nosy-parkering  bureau- 
cracy issuing  fiats  left,  right 
and  centre.  There  is  insuffi- 
cient consciousness  that 
there  can  be  no  European  law 
without  the  assent  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  European  states.” 

Discounting  the  former 
prime  minister's  sour  grapes, 
it  is  the  accountability  gap  at 
the  heart  of  the  EXTs  central 
institutions  which  causes  dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  not  just 
in  Britain  but  throughout  the 
member  states. 

The  parliament  spends  but 
does  not  tax.  Its  members  are 
remote  and  often  disengaged 
from  their  electorates.  Hie 
Council  of  Ministers  wheels 
and  deals  and  horse-trades  in 
deepest  secrecy.  And  the  com- 
mission and  its  leaders  are 
not  really  responsible  to 
anybody. 

Britain  supports  enlarge- 
ment. to  offer  membership  to 
the  states  of  eastern  Europe. 
With  that  will'  inevitably 
come  more  majority  voting: 
unanimity  will  not  be  practi- 
cable, if  anything  is  ever  to  get 
done.  The  present  Govern- 
ment accepts  majority  rule  at 
home,  so  why  . not  in  the  club 
it  wants  to  belong  to  and  ben- 
efit from?  Does  accountability 
just  mean  saying  No? 

Concluded. 
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Bonn  battle 
to  halve 
jobless 


Ian  Traynor  ki  Bonn 


Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kobl  yesterday 
launched  an  ambi- 
tious campaign  to 
tackle  the  structural  crisis 
confronting  Germany's  slug- 
gish economy  and  to  halve 
unemployment,  now  ap- 
proaching 4 million,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  workforce,  by  the 
end  of  foe  decade. 

A jobs  summit  in  Bonn 
bringing  together  key  govern- 
ment figures,  trade  union 
leaders,  and  industrial  bosses 
approved  an  eight-page  mani- 
festo pledging  all  sides  to  a 
consensus  in  foe  battle  for 
jobs  and  competitiveness  and 
in  the  wider  long-term  task  of 
retooling  the  country's  social 
and  economic  model  for  the 
next  century. 

“This  is  an  Important,  posi- 
tive signal,  a good  signal  for 
everyone  in  Germany."  said 
Friedrich  Bohl.  head  of  the 
chancellor's  office. 

But  amid  an  increasing 
sense  of  job  insecurity,  busi- 
ness gloom,  and  political 
paralysis,  the  challenges  of 
converting  yesterday's  verbal 
assurances  into  concrete 
results  look  daunting. 

The  government  and  both 
sides  of  industry  committed 
themselves  to  foe  timetable 
for  a single  European  cur- 
rency. scheduled  for  launch- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  1999. 
and  said  it  would  boost 
growth  and  jobs  across  the 
continent 

The  proposals  outlined  yes- 
terday included  tax  breaks  for 
new  businesses,  company  tax 
changes,  pensions  and  job 
training  reform,  and  easier 
access  to  risk  capital. 

The  unions  promised  wage 
restraint  in  return  for  em- 
ployers taking  on  more 
workers. 

The  vague  wish-list  is  to  be 


Russia  set  to 
join  Council  of 
Europe  despite 
Chechen  war 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


THE  Council  of  Europe 
will  today  approve  Rus- 
sia’s membership  of  the  38- 
country  organisation, 
which  was  set  np  to  ad- 
vance democracy  and 
human  rights.  But  Interna- 
tional concern  about  Rus- 
sia’s human  rights  record 
and  its  war  against  the  Che- 
chens increased  yesterday 
after  the  resignation  of  a 
leading  human  rights  offi- 
cial from  President  Boris 
Yeltsin's  administration. 

European  governments 
want  the  parliamentary  as- 
sembly of  foe  Strasbourg- 
based  Council  of  Europe  to 
accept  Russia  as  a member 
in  the  hope  that  it  will 
shore  up  President  Yelt- 
sin's standing  before  the 
presidential  election  this 
summer.  Mr  Yeltsin  said 
this  week  that  a refusal 
would  deal  a blow  to  pro- 
Western  reformers,  but  he 
also  vowed  to  step  up  the 
war  against  foe  Chechens. 

The  Russian  government 
applied  last  year  to  join  foe 
council,  which  is  some- 
times seen  as  an  organisa- 
tion to  help  countries  pre- 
pare politically  for 
eventual  European  Union 
membership.  But  its  appli- 
cation was  suspended  in 
protest  at  tfae  Russian 
army’s  brutal 'Storming  of 
Grozny. 

At  foe  same  time  a coun- 
cil investigation  commis- 
sion reported  that  serious 
human  rights  abuses  per- 
sisted in  the  Russian  legal 
and  police  system. 

Last  September  foe  coun- 
cil's assembly  agreed  to  lift 
the  suspension  after  the 
tentative  ceasefire  in  Che- 
chen! a.  It  is  to  vote  on  Rus- 
sia’s application  today. 

But  the  human  rights  ad- 
vocate Sergei  Kovalyov,  who 
resigned  from  the  Russian 
government  this  .week, 
called  on  the  council  to  de- 
mand a Russian  pledge  to 
begin  peace  talks  with  Che- 
chen separatists  and  with- 
draw troops  from  Chechenia 
as  conditions  of  entry. 

■“A  negative  vote  would 
create  a political  curtain 
between  foe  two  parts  of 
Europe,"  said  foe  Commu- 
nist Party  leader.  Gennady 
Zyuganov.  “Russia  is  part 
of  Europe,  a legitimate 
child  and  not  a bastard." 


fleshed  out  next  week  when 
the  cabinet  unveils  the  fme 
print  of  its  “action  pro- 
gramme" for  jobs  and  its 
report  on  foe  economy  for 
1996. 

The  summit  comes  as 
Europe’s  key  economy  moves 
towards  stagnation,  if  not 
recession,  threatening  to  drag 
the  rest  of  Europe,  notably 
Finance,  with  it  and  jeopardis- 
ing the  best-laid  plans  for 
monetary  union  by  1999.  de- 
spite the  ritual  affirmations 
of  faith  in  the  project  in 
Germany. 

Falling  consumption,  a 
reluctance  of  foreigners  to  •in- 
vest in  Germany's  high-price 
economy,  the  flight  of  capital 
and  jobs  abroad  for  the  same 
reasons,  an  overvalued  mark 
that  is  hurting  exports  and 
jobs,  all  leave  foe  government 
with  little  room  for 
manoeuvre. 

The  constraints  are  wors- 
ened by  foe  public  spending 
cuts  needed  to  bring  foe  bud- 
get deficit  down  from  1995's 
3.6  per  cent  to  make  the 
single-currency  deficit  ceiling 
of  3 per  cent  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

That  leaves  tittle  to  spare  to 
prime  the  economy  and  boost 
Jobs  and  growth. 

Independent  analysts  ex- 
pect only  1 per  cent  growth 
this  year,  although  next 
week's  government  report  is 
expected  to  be  a bit  more 
optimistic. 

Official  unemployment  is 
scraping  the  4 million  point 
and  rising,  but  the  real  num- 
bers of  those  out  of  work  is 
nearer  6 million. 

"The  time  for  talking  is 
past,"  said  Gunther  Rexrodt. 
the  economics  minister. 

The  manifesto  said:  “There 
is  an  acute  need-  for  action. 
That  is  shown  by  the  low  for- 
eign investment  in  Germany 
while  German  companies  are 
increasingly  moving  abroad." 


Poland's  PM 
resigns  after 
spy  charges 
inquiry  starts 


HdlUiew  BraeaansM 
fit  Gdansk 


THE  Polish  prime  minister. 

Jozef  Oleksy,  resigned 
yesterday  after  military  pros- 
ecutors decided  to  launch  an 
official  inquiry  into  allega- 
tions that  he  spied  for 
Moscow. 

“A  propaganda  uproar 
against  me  and  my  party  is 
doing  harm  to  Poland's  good 
name,"  Mr  Oleksy  said  on 
television  Last  night  Appear- 
ing emotional  and  angry,  he 

said:  **Tn  the  name  of  reasons 
of  state,  I am  resigning." 

The  resignation  of  Mr 
Oleksy,  a former  communist, 
came  as  no  surprise  after 
weeks  of  acrimonious  and 
often  wild  accusations 
against  foe  leftwing  coalition 
government. 

After  military  prosecutors 
said  yesterday  that  alleged 
evidence  of  his  contacts  with 
foreign  agents  justified  a for- 
mal investigation,  his  depar- 
ture was  widely  expected. 

‘T  resign  because  1 am  inno- 
cent," Mr  Oleksy  told  Poles. 
“I  don’t  want  anyone  to  sus- 
pect that  1 want  to  hide  be- 
hind a high  government  posi- 
tion to  cover  anything  up.  I do 
not  fear  the  investigation.  1 
need  it” 

He  was  parliament’s 
Speaker  before  he  became 
prime  minister  early  last 
year. 

The  military  prosecutdr, 
Wlodzimierz  Posplech,  said 
that  if  the  investigation 
resulted  in  formal  charges, 
prosecutors  would  seek  the 
lifting  of  his  parliamentary 
immunity.  The  maximum 
penalty  he  could  face' is  death. 

Mr  Oleksy  said  the  accusa- 
tions, which  first  surfaced  in 
December  as  Lech  Walesa 
handed  over  the  presidency  to 
his  party  colleague  Alek- 
sander  Kwasniewski,  were 
part  of  “a  brutal  fight  for 
power”  by  those  who  lost  the 
elections. 

He  has,  however,  admitted 
having  close  social  contacts 
with  Vladimir  Alganov,  a 
long-serving  Soviet  diplomat 
in  Warsaw  who  turned  out  to 
be  a KGB  colonel 
Mr  Walesa  said  yesterday 
that  foe  wider  issue  was  foe 
close  ties  that  ex-communists 
had  forged  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials when  Warsaw  was  Mos- 
cow's satellite.  These,  he 
warned,  could  now  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Russians. 
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What  makes  Heat  as  much  an  event  as  a 
movie  is  that  it  teams  Al  Pacino  and  .Robert 
De  Niro,  American  cinema’s  two  raging  bulls 
turned  sacred  cows  — and  that’s  all  the 
high-concept  pitch  it  needs. 

Jonathan  Romney 
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Breaking  the  deadlock 

Senator  Mitchell  has  produced  a valuable  report 


IMPASSE  — what  Impasse?  Last  year 
the  differences  over  weapons  decom- 
missioning in  Northern  Ireland  seemed 
to  have  become  intractable  going  on 
irreconcilable.  Yesterday,  within  hours 
of  the  publication  of  the  Mitchell 
report,  they  seemed  to  just  blow  away. 
By  yesterday  evening  fresh  clouds  were 
beginning  to  gather,  but  the  change  of 
mood  and  the  new  spirit  of  optimism 
were  unmistakable.  By  proposing  a 
series  of  tough  conditions  for  all  parties 
entering  future  political  talks,  and  by 
floating  the  possibility  of  an  election  to 
precede  those  talks,  Senator  Mitchell 
and  his  colleagues  have  done  exactly 
what  was  required  of  them.  They  have 
got  the  deadlocked  parties  off  the  de- 
commissioning hook  they  had  been  on 
for  so  long. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  see 
the  Mitchell  report  as  merely  a tactical 
contrivance.  It  also  casts  a 'genuinely 
fresh  eye  on  the  old  problems.  It  sets 
out  a coherent  and  pragmatic  way  of 
moving  to  proper  talks  by  emphasising 
that  the  participants  must  sign  up  to  six 
principled  commitments.  It  lists  a 
series  of  clear  steps  by  which,  decom- 
missioning can  take  place  alongside  the 
talks  process.  It  underlines  other  im- 
portant truths  that  any  reasonable  par- 
ticipant ought  to  accept  including  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  an  amnesty 
and  for  further  action  on  prisoners,  as 
well  as  a rebuttal  of  Sinn  Fein's  mis- 
chievous attempt  to  treat  paramilitary 
and  security  force  weaponry  as  equiva- 
lent. All  this  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
inviting  an  international  perspective  to 
be  brought  into  the  Northern  Ireland 
negotiations.  Those  who  created  the 
international  body  have  done  well 

The  most  Immediate  and  grateful 
beneficiary  of  this  process  was  un- 
doubtedly the  British  government. 
Until  yesterday,  Britain  was  tied  to  the 
mast  by  Sir  Patrick  Maybew's  Washing- 
ton speech  last  year,  the  third  condition 


of  which  required'  a beginning  to- 
weapons  decommissioning  before  Sinn 
Fein  and  its  loyalist  equivalents  could 
enter  all-party  political  talks.  For 
months,  “Washington  Three”  had  been 
London's  irreducible  condition  for  pro- 
gress. Yesterday  there  was  very  little 
mention  of  Washington  Three  during  a 
long  and  consensual  hour  of  exchanges 
in  the  Commons.  John  Major  seized  on 
the  brief  56th  paragraph  of  the  Mitchell 
report  to  propose  that  pre-negotiation 
elections  can  be  a credible  alternative 
route  for  the  paramilitaries  to  reach  the 
conference  table.  Conservative  back- 
benchers who  as  recently  as  yesterday 
morning  had  claimed  that  Washington 
Three  was  non-negotiable  suddenly 
went  quiet  When  it  came  to  it  the 
Conservatives  dearly  preferred  pro- 
gress to  preconditions. 

But  we  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet 
The  satisfied  all-party  mood  at  West- 
minster is  not  as  hegemonic  as  it  may 
appear.  Even  yesterday  it  was  some- 
what punctured  by  the  SDLP’s  allega- 
tions that  the  government  has  chosen 
David  Trimble's  preferred  solutions 
largely  in  order  to  secure  Unionist 
support  in  the  Commons.  Sinn  Fein's 
initial  welcome. for  Mitchell  also  grew 
more  guarded  after  Mr  Major’s  state- 
ments. There  is  a danger  that  national- 
ist and  republican  opinion,  suspicious 
of  the  implications  and  consequences  of 
an  election  which  will  confirm  their 
minority  status  in  Northern  Ireland, 
will  dig  in  against  this  approach.  Any 
election  will  be  a credibility  contest  in 
the  Catholic  north  between  the  SDLP 
and  Sinn  Fein,  with  much  at  stake  for 
both  parties.  Southern  Irish  politicians 
who  welcomed  the  report  yesterday 
may  find  that  the  way  that  it  has  been 
accepted  in  London  carries  a sting  in 
the  tail  for  their  longterm  aspirations. 
The  Mitchell  report  has  . freed  up  the 
peace  process,  but  it  may  also  contain 
the  seeds  of  future  confrontations. 


An  unhealthy  tax  on  learning 

A £300  entry  fee  for  university  students  should  be  opposed 


FORGET  selection  at  11,  there  is  a 
much  more  serious  problem  facing 
secondary  school  pupils:  a possible  £300 
fee  for  students  starting  university  this 
Autumn.  And  that’s  if  they  are  lucky 
enough,  with  the  recent  freeze  on  num- 
bers. to  find  a place.  Faced  with  the 
steepest  cuts  since  1981,  university  vice 
chancellors  are  holding  an  emergency 
meeting  next  week  having  already  held 
a summit  with  student  leaders  and 
lecturers  last  week.  Savage  though  the 
1981  squeeze  was  — labelled  “illiterate, 
innumerate,  miserable,  negative  and 
philistine"  by  Robert  Rhodes  James, 
the  eminent  Conservative  backbencher 
— the  1996  cuts  are  more  serious.  They 
follow  15  years  of  cuts  and  “efficiency 
savings”.  The  point  at  which  financial 
cuts  affect  the  quality  of  courses  has 
already  been  reached.  A 25  per  cent 
reduction  in  funding  over  the  past  five 
years,  is  now  to  be  succeeded  by  12  per 
cent  over  the  next  three.  No  wonder  the 
Tories  have  invented  a new  education 
strategy  a la  Harman:  divert  and  rule. 

University  heads  are  uniting  behind 
a "graduate  tax*'  as  the  solution  to  their 
underlying  funding  problems.  A Guard- 
ian survey  of  23  of  the  104  vice-chancel- 
lors published  today  shows  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  this  Australian 
approach,  under  which  students  repay 
part  of  their  tuition  and  maintenance 
costs  at  university  once  they  begin  to 
earn  above  a set  level.  Compared  to  the 
current  loan  system,  a graduate  tax 
would  be  cheaper  to  administer,  less 
likely  to  deter,  raise  more  revenue  and 


be  far  more  equitable.  But  the  scheme 
would  need  legislative  action.  Labour 
has  yet  to  produce  a higher  education 
paper  but  has  been  as  reluctant  as  the 
Tories  to  support  the  graduate  tax.  That 
the  university  vice  chancellors  are 
uniting  behind  the  scheme  is  good 
news.  They,  too,  have  been  divided 
shredding  one  radical  plan  and  still 
consulting  on  another.  In  the  last  de- 
cade Britain  has  moved  from  an  elite  to 
a mass  system  of  higher  education.  It  is 
time  it  was  properly  funded. 

The  £300  entry  fee  for  new  students  is 
a one-off  emergency  proposal  from  the 
vice  chancellors  to  meet  this  Autumn’s 
cash  crisis.  It  should  be  opposed.  So 
should  the  other  option  under  discus- 
sion: boycotting  quality  control  proce- 
dures. The  fee  would  shut  out  students 
of  high  promise  by  deterring  people 
from  poor  homes  — and  prompt  a non 
payment  campaign  on  the  campus  de- 
stroying the  present  unity.  The  boycott 
would  be  equally  counter  productive, 
easily  dismissed  by  ministers  as  a self- 
serving  tactic  by  vice  chancellors  want- 
ing to  cover  up  their  inadequacies. 
More  imagination  is  needed.  And  who 
better  to  provide  it  than  students,  who 
have  far  more  experience  in  seeking  to 
mobilise  public  support.  A united 
march,  begowned  vice  chancellors  in 
their  ermine  alongside  bejeaned  stu- 
dents outside  Parliament,  would  he  a 
start  The  aims  should  be  twofold 
maintain  unity  and  ensure  the  public 
knows  who  is  to  blame:  pusillanimous 
politicians  who  have  passed  the  buck. 


Mr  Bingley  starts  a price  war 

Building  societies  staying  mutual  may  see  virtue  rewarded 


THE  EMPIRE  strikes  back.  By  cutting 
mortgage  rates  by  0.25  per  cent  to  7.24 
per  cent  — the  lowest  for  25  years  — the 
Bradford  & Bingley  will  remind  people 
that  there  is  plenty  of  life  left  in  mutual 
societies  as  long  as  they  exploit  their 
historic  competitive  advantage.  Pub- 
licly quoted  companies  are,  of  course,  a 
Good  Thing,  but  that  doesn't  mean  they 
should  take  over  the  world.  British  Gas 
isn’t  the  only  role  model  There  should 
be  competition  between  types  of 
businesses  as  well  as  between  corpora- 
tions. Mutual  companies  — owned  by 
customers  rather  than  outside  share- 
holders — were  spawned  from  Vic- 
torian self-help.  Recently  they  have 
looked  endangered  as  one  after  another 
opted  for  PLC  status  enabling  them  to 
distribute  their  reserves  as  shares.  This 
provoked  a scramble  to  open  new  ac- 
counts to  qualify  for  a pot  of  gold. 

Mutual  societies  that  remain  loyal  to" 
their  noble  ideals  may  have  the  last 


laugh.  As  long  as  they  control  costs 
they  are  more  competitive  than  banks 
because  they  don't  shell  out  half  of  their 
profits  as  dividends.  Instead,  like  B & B, 
they  can  use  the  cash  to  reduce  interest 
rates  or  give  bonuses  to  loyal  deposi- 
tors! According  to  Bank  of  England 
figures  the  average  interest  rate 
charged  by  building  societies  on  depos- 
its has  been  about  one  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  banks  during  the  past  10 
years.  Some  might  have  done  even 
better  if  they  hadn't  followed  the  banks 
into  ill-advised  diversifications  like  es- 
tate agency.  If  mutual  societies  sit  tight 
there  may  be  a renaissance  around  the 
corner.  Once  the  tidal  wave  of  money 
chasing  building  societies  most  likely 
to  convert  into  PLCs  has  run  its  course, 
that  money  will  be  looking  for  a perma- 
nent home.  If  the  traditional  building 
societies  continue  to  undercut  the 
banks  then  the  tidal  wave  may  come 
back  home  again.  To  mutual  advantage. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A Nobel  cause; 
needs  refining 

PROFESSOR  Joseph  Rot- 
blat  (Going  to  war  on  war, 
January  23)  writes  that  "all 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  are 
becoming  lika  one  family". 
From  the  family's  point  of 
view,  peace  Is  a common  in- 
terest and  should  over-ride  all 
others.  However,  in  our 
global  free-market  economy  it 
clearly  does  not  On  the  con- 
trary. war  is  a very  profitable 
business  1 Rotblafs  human 
family  will  remain  a dream 
unless  we  address  the  root 
cause. 

Marguerite  Morgan. 

24  Hammett  Court 
Wyesham  Road, 

Monmouth, 

Gwent  NP5  3JQ, 

TO  ABOLISH  war.  Rotblat 
seeks  to  “create  a new 
mind-set'’,  which  turns  out  to 
be  the  old  mind-set  in  a new 
guise:  delete  "loyalty  to 
nation”  and  insert  "loyalty  to 
mankind".  But  in  a world 


Y£ 


where  so  many  other  species 
are  being  exploited  or  exter- 
minated, "my  species,  right 
or  wrong"  is  not  much  better 
than  “icy  country,  right  or 
wrong”. 

Philip  Lloyd  Lewis. 

57F  Mallard  Road. 
Bournemouth  BH8  9PJ. 

SHOULD  like  to  suggest  the 

following  adaptation  to 
Rotblafs  final  paragraph:  “At 
a time  when  the  action  of  a 
single  species  may  endanger 
the  whole  planet,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  develop  a loyalty  to  a 
greater  whole." 

Grace  BlindelL  - 
Little  Grove, 

Grove  Lane, 

Chesham, 

Bucks  HP5  3QQ. 

Nursery  fare 

•U  are  right  to  highlight 
the  fact  that  the  nursery 
vouchers  programme  will 
help  those  who  need  it  least 
(Tory  disquiet  over  vouchers 
undermines  Shephard's 
taunts,  January  23).  The  big- 
gest beneficiaries  are  those 
who  are  already  paying  for  a 
nursery  education.  They  will 
win  the  education  lottery  to 
the  tune  of  £1,100. 

But  what  of  the  parents 
who  can't  afford  to  "top  up" 
the  voucher  to  buy  a private 
nursery  place?  Many  will  get 
a voucher  only  to  find  that 
they  can’t  cash  it  in. 

The  Government’s  "light 
touch”  inspection  regime  will 
make  it  easy  for  the  private, 
quick-buck  merchants  to  set 
up  shop  in  second-rate  facili- 
ties without  worrying  about 
the  quality  of  teaching. 

It  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter to  expand  nursery  educa- 
tion by  building  On  what  local 
education  authorities  have  al- 
ready put  in  place. 

Mark  Oakes. 

Media  Relations  Manager. 
Association  of  County 
Councils, 

Eaton  House, 

66a  Eaton  Square, 

London  SW1W9BH. 


Power  at  a shocking  price 


Gregory  Paiast  (city 
pages,  January  18)  may 
be  correct  that  secrecy, 
inadequate  staffing  and  a tol- 
erance for  exorbitant  rates  of 
profit  make  British  utility 
regulation  feeble  compared  to 
that  in  America.  Hie  neglects 
to  mention,  however,  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can public-utility  system:  the 
Spectre  of  local  socialism. 
Some  13  per  cent  of  US  resi- 
dential electricity  customers 
receive  their  power  from  sup- 
pliers owned  by  local  govern- 
ment agencies.  A small  pro- 
portion, perhaps,  but  an 
American  city  has  the  right  to 
purchase  its  electrical  distri- 
bution system. 

Since  the  public  systems  de- 
liver power  at  a slightly  lower 
cost  (in  part  because  of  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  and  in 
part  because  there  are  no 
shareholders  to  pay  dividends 
to),  the  voters  can  find  this 
tempting.  Professor  Alfred 
Kahn,  probably  the  leading 
American  expert  on  regula- 
tion, believes  that  the  exam - 
pie  of  existing  publicly  owned 
utilities,  together  with  the 
threat  of  local  public  take- 
over, has  done  much  more 


than  regulation  to  reduce 
electricity  prices. 

Which  raises  a question 
about  the  advisability  of  regu- 
lated private  monopolies  in  a 
state  as  centralised  as  Brit- 
ain. Would  the  Government 
be  willing  to  let  the  voters  of 
Bradford,  or  Greater  London, 
purchase  their  local  electrical 
distribution  systems'  for  the 
fair  value  of  the  assets? 
Frederick  Guy. 

ESRC  Centre  for 
Business  Research, 

Dept  of  Applied  Economics, 
University  of  Cambridge, 
Cambridge  CBS  9DE  UK 

THE  exchange  of  views  on 
regulation  between  Greg- 
ory Paiast  and  Stephen  Little- 
child  made  several  references 
to  the  price  of  electricity 
which  need  elaborating.  With 
over  50  regulatory  bodies 
across  the  US,  national  com- 
parisons with  the  UK  are  un- 
sound, whereas  a direct  price 
comparison  between  New 
York  and  London  customers 
is  more  revealing.  A typical 
London  household  pays  9p  for 
a kilowatt-hour  of  electricity 
while  the  New  Yorker  pays 
nearly  I7p.  No  doubt  the  extra 


8p  goes  towards  the  fees  and 
salaries  of  the  legions  of  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  who 
live  off  the  back  of  the  US  reg- 
ulatory system. 

Philip  Danbeney. 

Electricity  Association. 
30Millbank. 

London  SW1P  4RD. 

SO  the  Regional  Electricity 
Companies  are  giving  a 
one-off  discount  of  £50  to  all 
domestic  electricity  custom- 
ers. Those  of  you  who  pay 
your  accounts  by  quarterly 
bill  will  receive  this  windfall 
In  the  form  of  a cheque:  but 
the  rest  of  us,  who  obtain  our 
electricity  via  pre  paid  me- 
ters, are  being  sent,  by 
recorded  delivery,  electricity 
tokens  to  the  value  of  £00. 
This  not  only  implies  that  we 
cannot  be  trusted  with  cash, 
but  ensures  tht  every  penny 
of  this  largesse,  which  we 
supplied  in  the  first  place,  is 
returned  intact  to  the  RECs  — 
reinforcing  the  idea  that  if 
one  is  poor,  one  deserves  to  be 
treated  shabbily. 

Billie  Campbell. 

1A  Asbfleld  Avenue. 

Kings  Heath, 

Birmingham  B14  7AT. 
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Myself-  i hate  You, TOO' 


Confused,  bottom  of  the  class 


ROS  COWARD  (A  stake- 
hold  in  exploitation  and 
poverty,  January  22)  writes  of 
the  working  class  as  having 
“been  written  out  of  the  script 
partly  because  no  one  knows 
what  it  is  any  more". 

Indeed.  This  correspondent 
— one-time  potato-picker, 
builder's  labourer,  bank 
clerk,  shop-floor-progress 
chaser,  sales  clerk,  soldier, 
student  teacher  and  socialist 
— ■ has  never  entertained  any 
doubts.  But  then,  up  to  my 
retirement  I had  always 
found  myself  obliged  to  sell 
what  skills  I possessed  in  ex- 
change for  a wage  or  a salary. 
Ergo.  I am,  and  have  always 
considered  myself  to  be,  a 
member  of  the  working  class. 

As  for  the  so-called  middle 
class:  even  supposing  such  a 
creature  exists  within  ad- 
vanced capitalism,  who.  on 
reflection,  would  seriously 
wish  to  be  so  categorised? 
Have  we  no  pride  that  we 
should  deny  our  true  eco- 
nomic class  status  in  order  to 
pursue  such  demeaning  one- 
upmanship? 

Richard  Cooper. 

1 C-axtcm  Garth, 

Threshsfield,  Skipton, 

North  Yorkshire  BD23  5EZ. 


CAN  someone  explain  to 
me  why  Guardian  writers 
(self-evidently  middle-class) 
assume  that  Guardian  read- 
ers (overwhelmingly  middle- 
class)  enjoy  their  habit  of  call- 
ing everything  they  most 
despise  "middle-class'? 

It’s  difficult  to  know  what 
the  alternative  to  being 
middle-class  is  if  you  are  a 
Guardian  reader.  If  more  of 
us  were  working  class,  pre- 
sumably the  Guardian's  ad- 
vertising director  would  com- 
plain. Should  we  all  be  upper- 
class?  Would  we  not  then 
switch  to  another  paper? 

Guardian  writers  seem  to 
reserve  their  worst  scorn  for 
those  aspiring  to  become 
middle-class.  Tm  not  a psy- 
choanalyst, but  does  this  not 
indicate  a worrying  level  of 
self-contempt?  "You  scum? 
You  want  to  be  like  me?”  It 
would  seem  perverse  to  “as- 
pire" to  be  working-class  — 
or  again,  perhaps  not? 

Surely  we  don’t  want  John 
Major's  “classless  society? 
Or  do  we?  Yours  (from  the 
bottom  of  the  class), 

Robert  Dudley. 

8 Abbotstone  Road, 

London 

SW151QR- 


What’s  wrong  with  the  railways  (continued) 


i BOOKED  a ticket  by  tele- 
phone on  December  22  to 
ravel  between  London  and 
breston  on  January  18  (Rail 
ompanies  ‘charging  too 
such  for  tickets',  January  3). 

At  the  time,  my  8.40  train 
7ss  deemed  to  be  in  the  later 
heap-rate  period  and  I was 
old  that  my  credit  card 
wuld  he  debited  with  £38. 
low  I find  that  BR  wants  £96, 
laving  moved  the  cut-off  time 
adkto&30. 
oi  drew  Radford. 

Kerr  Id  ge  Close, 
lam  bridge  CB1 2QW. 

ASKED  for  a train  to  get  me 
from  Ely  to  Manchester  tty 
liam-  I was  told  by  the 
National  Rail  Enquiry  Ser- 
vice to  go  via  Leeds  with 
changes  at  Peterborough  and 
Leeds.  Only  when  1 asked 


what  had  happened  to  the 
direct  train,  was  I told  that, 
yes,  I could  go  direct  Their 
reason  for  the  initial  junk  In- 
formation? “The  computer 
gives  the  train  nearest  to 
your  chosen  arrival  time." 
Richard  Freeman. 

55  Milton  Road, 

Cambridge  CB4 1XA. 

I WISHED  to  travel  by  rail 
from  Feltham  to  Learning- 
ton  Spa  via  London  and  was 
told  the  only  fare  available 
was  £51.  At  Marylebone,  I 
spotted  posters  offering  Lon- 
don to  Leamington  Spa,  any 
day,  any  train,  £17  for  a day 
return.  On  querying  this,  I 
was  told  to  ask  for  a refund 
when  I returned  to  Feltham. 
After  much  searching  in  fore 
tables,  the  £17  fore  was  lo- 
cated and  I was  given  a form 


to  obtain  a refund.  The  staff 
were  very  helpful  and  were 
keen  to  ensure  I paid  the  best 
fare.  The  problem  seems  to 
rest  with  the  electronic  ticket 
machines.  Who  will  oversee 
this  after  privatisation? 

Peter  Meehan. 

81  Hanover  Avenue, 

Feltham,  Middx  TW16  4JR. 

I READ  with  some  amuse- 
ment qf  British  Rail  attempt- 
ing to  fine  passengers  for  foil- 
ing to  complete  their  Journey. 
As  1 travelled  from  Liverpool 
to  London  on  a return  ticket 
costing  £32  (single  £40),  a 
question  sprang  to  mind: 
would  I be  fined  for  sneakily 
discarding  the  return? 

Martin  Senior. 

Rising  Sun  Cottage, 
Clattenbridge, 

Wirral  L63  4JD. 


Be  prepared 

YOUR  leader  (January  24) 
makes  flattering  reference 
to  my  Llandudno  speech  15 
years  ago,  and  seeks  to  con- 
trast Mr  Ashdown's  speech 
as:  “Do  not  prepare  for  gov- 
ernment but  for  a share  in 
government."  There  is  in  fart 
no  such  contrast  My  sen- 
tence, "Go  back  to  your  con- 
stituencies and  prepare  for 
government"  has  been  so 
often  wrenched  out  of  context 
as  to  suggest  that  I envisaged 
an  overall  Liberal  majority. 

Of  course,  I did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  This  was  simply  a 
rhetorical  flourish  at  the  end 
of  a speech  arguing  that  we 
should  be  part  of  the  next  gov- 
ernment It  would  scarcely 
have  sounded  an  effective 
rallying  call  to  say;  "Go  back 
to  your  constituencies  and 
prepare  for  a share  in  govern- 
ment" but  no  one  present 
could  doubt  that  that  was 
what  was  meant 
Paddy  Ashdown's  elabora- 
tion on  the  same  theme  is  all 
the  more  cogent  as  you  recog- 
nised, after  16/17  years  of 
Tory  government.  It  la  not.  as 
you  described,  "a  scaled-down 
vision". 

Sir  David  Steel. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  OAA. 


Pfease  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 


A Country  Diary 


Major  and  other 
hypocrites 

SO  JOHN  MAJOR  is  get- 
ting tough  on. hypocrisy, 
is  he  (Simon  Boggart  Sketch, 
January  24)?  What  will  he  do 
about  the  people  in  his  party 
who  persistently  bleat  about 
“the  threat  to  national  sover- 
eignty" posed  by  the  EU  or  a 
Scottish  parliament,  but  who 
don't  give  a damn  about  other 
threats? 

Foreigners  are  taking  over 
the  Royal  Train  and  the  Royal 
MaiL  They  are  buying  into 
our  rail  network,  our  water 
and  electricity  supplies,  even 
our  National  Lottery.  They 
control  large  chunks  of  Brit- 
ish industry.  Don't  they  pose 
a threat  to  national 
sovereignty? 

An  extra-terrestrial  force  is 
gobbling  up  the  coverage  of 
sport  on  TV.  Rumour  has  it 
that  Murdoch  is  actually  a 
human  being  — Australian 
by  birth.  American  by  citizen- 
ship. Either  way,  doesn't  his 
grip  on  the  British  media 
threaten  our  sovereignty? 
And  what  about  Conservative 
Party  finances,  boosted  by  do- 
nations of  tycoons  from 
Greece,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Hong 
Kong?  Will  the  party’s  will- 
ingness to  accept  these  dona- 
tions have  no  effect  on 
national  sovereignty?  Major’s 
trouble  is  that  he  spots  hypoc- 
risy only  when  it  is  displayed 
on  the  Opposition  benches:  he 
is  oblivious  to  displays  on  his 
own  side.  Can  you  get  more 
hypocritical  than  that? 

Eric  Alexander, 

8a  Chestnut  Avenue, 

High  Wycombe, 

Bucks  HPlllDJ. 

1CONGRATULATE  Nigel 
I Gann  (Letters,  January  24) 
on  the  diligence  of  his 
research.  These  were  the  facts 
of  the  matter:  when  our 
fourth  child  was  allocated  to 
Islington  Green  School,  we 
sought  a place  for  him  at 
Woodberry  Down,  another 
comprehensive,  where  his 
brother,  sister  and  foster 
brother  were  already  pupils. 
(Prof)  David  Donnison. 

23  Bank  Street, 

Glasgow  G12  8JQ. 

\AfRONG  again.  My  son's 
VV  school,  Liverpool  Blue 
Coat,  is  not  a grant-main- 
tained school  (Six  of  the  best 
who  embarrass  Labour,  Janu- 
ary 22).  Quite  the  reverse. 
When  there  was  an  attempt  to 
take  the  school  into  the  GM 
sector  I was  prominently  in- 
volved in  the  campaign  which 
kept  the  school  as  a local 
authority  comprehensive 
Peter  Kilfoyle  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SWlA  OAA.' 


Mora  Harriet  Harman  letters 
on  Page  lO 


TARBETNESS:  The  drive  up 
the  east  coast  was  memorable 
for  the  amount  of  wildlife 
seen,  beginning  with  the  so- 
called  haul  out  of  common 
seals  in  the  Cromarty  Firth. 
The  expression  implies  that 
the  seals  drag  themselves  up 
on  to  mud  and  sand  banks 
and,  while  they  are  capable 
of  doing  this,  the  end  result  is 
more  simple.  They  simply  sit 
on  a bank  at  the  shallowest 
part  as  the  tide  is  ebbing  and 
by  the  time  the  tide  is  at  its 
lowest  the  seals  can  be  many 
yards  away  from  water. 
Birds  of  prey  on  the  trip  in- 
cluded a pair  of  red  kites 
looking  very  interested  in  a 
copse,  a sparrow  hawk  chas- 
ing small  birds  and  a buzzard 
being  mobbed  by  two  hooded 
crows.  Near  the  delightfully 
named  Arabella  a herd  rif 
whooper  swans  were  grazing 
but  they  were  very  nervous, 
as  if  they  had  been  moved  on 
by  people  more  interested  in 
their  farm  crops.  There  were 
GO  adults  and  only  seven,  juve- 
niles so  it  looked  as  though 
last  year’s  breeding  season  in 
Iceland  had  not  gone  wdl.  At 


Rockfield  there  ^ 
male  and  one  fema 
eye  and  a single 

reminded  me  that  t 
including  little  ai 
been  washed  up  z 
coast  in  the  prevloi 
so.  Tarbetness  pro 
«fual  flock  of  elds 
single  male  long-ta: 
slim  looking  red 
diver  in  winter  pim 
nearby  village  of  ] 
mack  had,  until  rec 
Icehouses  but  the  t 
often  photographs 
past  had  unforfona 
destroyed  for  re 
safety.  I had  never 
other  — listed  _ 
but  enquiries  at 
office  soon  reve 
structure  although 
villager  said:  “It  is 
to  photograph."  i 
that  there  was  a hi 
top  where  they  use 
in  the  ice  but  I t< 
word  for  this  intere: 
I wonder  why  sue! 
village  would  have 
houses  only  about 
dred  yards  from  eac 
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The  Guartf»an  Thursday  January  25 1996 


Diary 


MaithewN 

THE  career  of  my  old 
friend  Mad  Pranlde 
Fraser  blossoms. 

woen  last  we  met  him.  In 
December,  he  was  about  to 
ffeytothe  Chas  *nr  Dave 
uinstmassbowin  Leys- 
down,  Kent.  This,  he  tells 
me.  was  a triumph  ("it  was 
lovely  to  have  the  families 

In  >.  and  Instantly  his 
showbiz  career  has  slipped 
into  a higher  gear.  Until 
now,  Frankie  has  been  bet- 
ter known  for  a long  and 
distinguished  career  in  vio- 
lent crime  (most  memora- 
bly as  "the  dentist"  in  the 
Richardson  torture  trial), 
and,  at  the  age  of  71,  Mad 
Frankie  stands  on  the 
veiqje  of  movie  stardom. 
“Yes.  it’s  true,”  he  says. 
“I’m  playing  myself  in  the 
story  of  my  life,  based  on 
my  autobiography.  Mad 
Frank.  It  all  takes  place  on 
a train,  in  a flashback.  It’s 
great.”  But  there’s  more. 
“I'm  also  in  this  movie, 
called  Hard  Men,  that  will 
be  out  before  Christmas.  1 
play  a godfather;  It’s  one  of 
the  starring  roles.  The  only 
trouble  is,  it  ends  up  with 
me  getting  shot.  I’ve  never 
been  shot  before  in  a film. 
Of  course,  I have  been  shot 
four  times  in  real  life.”  But 
will  he  be  doing  any  kill- 
ing? “The  only  guy  I kill," 
he  says,  “is  a reporter  from 
the  Guardian.  Ha  ha  ha  ha 
ha.  I'm  only  joking.  Ha  ha 
ha." 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Spare  us  the  sanctimony 
on  the  road  to  Bromley 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


OW  same  lessons  in 
the  categorical  de- 
I niaL  Gerald  Hinks, . 
Gillingham  council’s  press 
officer,  has  written  to  deny 
rumours  that  Gillingham 
Council  uses  closed-circuit 
television  cameras  in  pub- 
■ lie  conveniences.  He  ad- 
mits the  council  owns  a mo- 
bile video  camera,  but  vows 
that  “it  has  never  been  op- 
erated inside  conve- 
niences”. You  see,  no  room 
for  argument. 


THE  vigil  for  my  on- 
pompons  friend  Dr 
Julian  Lewis,  the 
fearless  searcher  of  the  air- 
waves for  anti-Tory  bias, 
reaches  day  seven,  and  my 
fears  grow  by  the  hour.  It 
is  a week  since  I left  my 
first  telephone  message  in- 
viting him  to  discuss  the 
- law  suit  brought  against 
him  by  Scallywag  solicitor 
David  Price,  and  still  he 
has  not  replied.  Such  rude- 
ness is  quite  out  of  charac- 
ter, and  I cannot  bring  my- 
self to  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  be  has  been 
abducted,  and  sold  to  a - 
Bedouin  slave  ring.  Unless 
news  of  a positive  sighting 
of  Dr  Lewis  is  received  very 
soon,  Scotland  Yard  and 
Interpol  will  be  alerted. 
Until  then,  the  vigil  goes 
on. 


j EATLY  twisting  the 
old  newspaper  saw 
I about  what  makes 
news,  a dog  has  shot  a man 
in  Kentucky.  While  Philip 
Smith  of  Martin  County 
.was  bunting,  his  spaniel 
Rusty  stepped  on  the  trig- 
ger of  a shotgun  and 
blasted  him  in  both  legs.  - 
Now  that  Mr  Smith  is 
recovering  in  hospital,  a 
wave  of  sympathy  breaks 
gently  over  him.  “It’s  not 
funny  that  the  guy  got 
shot,"  says  Sheriff  Darriel 
Young,  “but  it’s  kind  of 
funny  how  he  got  shot." 


iOM Bergen  in  Nor- 
l way  comes  news  that 
_ Dr  Ingvard  Wilhelm- 

sen  Is  having  remarkable 
success  treating  hypochon- 
driacs. Rather  than  show 
them  disdain  in  the  ortho- 
dox, text-book  manner.  Dr 
Wilhelm  sen  is  all  sympa- 
thy and  reassurance — and 
it  is  reported  that  already 
be  has  completely  cored  a 
man  who  didn't  have  stom- 
ach cancer,  while  another 
who  had  no  semblance  at 
all  of  a brain  tumour  is  in 

remission.  The  football 

agent  Eric  Hall,  one  of  our 
top-ranked  hypochondri- 
acs was  out  when  1 called, 

almost  certainly  af  the  doc- 
tor's. “I  do  go  to  the  doctor 
monster  often,  it’s  true," 
he  once  told  me.  “The  last 
time  I wentj  he  said.  ‘Eric, 
where  have  you  been?  I 
haven't  seen  you  for  a fort- 
night.* I said.  ‘Well,  doctor. 
I haven't  been  very  well.’ 


THE  brochure  for  the 

forthcoming  series  of. 
lectures  at  the  IC  A in 
Ixmdon  has  arrived. 

' Charles  Rutheiser's  “Ima- 
gtneerihg  Atlanta"  sounds 
intriguing,  and  so  does  Stu- 
art Morgan’s  “Oblivion  or 
Bolivian;  what  is" wrong 
with  Bolivian  art?"  Also 

wen  worth  catching,  I 
imagine,  is  the  talk  cm 
“What  is  "philosophy?”,  to 
be  given  on  March  20  by  . 
Jean-Lnc  Nancy . 
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ARRJET  Harman  is 
perhaps  fortunate 
that  her  son,  Joe. 
isn’t  one  year 
younger.  If  he  was  u nest 
year  not  this,  she  might  be 
making  her  family  decision 
about  his  schooling  in  a con- 
text that  exposed  her  ambigu- 
ities more  starkly:  not  as  a 
minor  shadow  spokesperson 
but.  in  all  probability,  as  a 
resplendent  Cabinet  minister 


in  a government  elected  by  a 
large  majority  to  change  the 
world. 

This,  to  put  it  no  higher, 
would  alter  the  politics  of  her 
situation.  And  it's  the  sce- 
nario to  be  considered.  Now. 
she  can  just  about  shelter  be- 
hind the  years  of  Tory  failure. 
Sbe  may  have  had  a hard 
time  making  this  stick.  The 
contrast  between  her  words 
against  selection  and  her 
action  in  taking  advantage  of 
it  is  so  obvious  as  to  require 
an  even  larger  dose  than 
usual  of  the  moral  obtuseness 
sometimes  necessary  for  po- 
litical survival  Only  very 
special  people  could  live  com- 
fortably with  the  agonised  ar- 
guments Labour  leaders  are 
deploying  to  render  the  con- 
tradiction consistent  But  it's 
clear  enough  that  after  16 
years,  and  eight  Tory  Secre- 


taries of  State.  - Southwark 
schools  remain  sufficiently 
bad  to  drive  any  enterprising 
parent  to  seek  an  alternative. 

If  Labour  had  come  to 
power,  this  situation  wouldn't 
have  changed.  It  will  not 
change  for  many  years.  More 
money,  which  Labour  in  any 
case  isn't  promising,  will  not 
quickly  re-make  Southwark 
schools  into  temples  or  moti- 
vated learning.  But  Secretary- 
of-State  Harman  would  face  a 
challenge  that  could  not  be  so 
blithely,  indeed  ruthlessly, 
evaded.  A shadow  minister 
may  be  impotent,  bat  a Cabi- 
net member  in  a government 
pledged  against  the  principle 
of  selection  could  not  d efy 
that  policy  in  her  private  life 
and  look  even  her  most  cyni- 
cal colleagues  in  the  face.  The 
excuse  of  powerlessness 
would  have  gone.  There 


would  be  no  talk-out  other 
than  the  base  assertion  that, 
until  the  education  system 
was  perfectly  and  completely 
reformed,  prating  about  a be- 
lief in  reform  imposed  no  ob- 
ligations. That  might  be  good 
enough  for  the  private  citi- 
zen. It's  the  kind  of  logic- 
chopping  that  bias  seen  many 
a dinner-party  enemy  of  pub- 
lic schools  send  her  son  to 
Eton.  But  from  a governing 
minister,  even  in  this  age  of 
lowered  expectations,  it 
would  not  be  good  enough- 
Some  inconsistencies  be- 
tween public  and  private  are 
acceptable,  or  at  least  surviv- 
able.  Nobody’s  perfect.  A one- 
off  misfortune  with  the 
breathalyser  doesn't  mean  a 
politician  should  be  disquali- 
fied from  voting  to  toughen 
the  drink-driving  law.  Even 
an  emergency  visit  to  Harley 


Street,  when  aH  else  had 
failed,  wouldn’t  necessarily 
discredit  a Labour  politician 
whose  stock  in  trade  was  the 
passionate  defence  of  the 
NHS.  And  adultery,  the  most 
familiar  outpost  of  public-pri- 
vate conflict,  is  an  entirely 
discretionary  political  crime. 
But  an  attitude  to  schools  Is 
systemic  not  episodic,  and  the 
test  it  makes  of  public-private 
consistency  stretches  over  six 
years  not  six  weeks.  In  no 
other  area  do  the  choices  fac- 
ing the  politician  more  exact- 
ly mirror  those  of  other 
people,  or  make  a bigger 
statement  of  social  priorities 
which  others  can  compare 
with  their  own. 

- Part  of  Ms  Harman's  prob- 
lem, .and  ours,  is  that 
Labour’s  policy,  as  distinct 
from  its  attitude,  is  not  clear. 
Under  Mr  Blair,  it  wants  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
fortunate  as  well  as  the 
underprivileged.  It's  the 
enemy  of  levelling-down  to 
the  lowest  common  brow,  and 
wants  a policy  for  excellence. 
It  wants  to  end  the  worst 
forms  of  selection  — the  hor- 
ror of  the  11-plus,  as  well  as 
“social”  selection  — without 
suppressing  the  ambitions  of 
the  Harmanised,  or  for  that 
matter  the  Blairite.  classes. 

This  means  that  Labour's 
policy  is  a mess.  Nobody  on 
the  ground  has  discovered  ex- 


actly What  David  Blunkett 
meant  when  he  said.  “Read 
my  lips.  No  selection”.  What 
we  do  know,  however,  is  that 
grammar  and  grant-main- 
tained schools  are  settled  as 
anathema  to  the  Labour 
Party.  The  last  party  confer- 
ence showed  that  non-selec- 
tion is  almost  all  that  sur- 
vives of  old-fashioned  Labour 
idealism  in  any  area  of  policy. 
It  was  the  issue  on  which  a 
large  coalition  of  neither  the 
politically  correct  nor  the 
Trottish  trouble-makers,  but 
of  stralghtfowai-d  Labour  be- 
lievers. made  a plain  and  pas- 
sionate statement  to  the 
leadership.  - 

So  we  know  what  Labour’s 
attitude  is,  and  the  leader  has 
not  repudiated  it.  The  policy 
is  obscure,  but  the  ambition 
is  strong.  How.  In  the  event,  it 
will  be  enacted  remains  a 
mystery.  Meanwhile,  Ms  Har- 
man has  made  a statement 
which  is  eminently  justifiable 
from  a private  parent  and, 
coining  from  a politician  in  a 
wilderness  for  which  she  is 
not  responsible,  has  a kind  of 
tortuous  public  credibility. 
She  invites  us  to  think  well  of 
her  as  a parent  who  has  made 
a choice  “thousands  of 
others”,  as  she  says,  have 
made  as  well  And  in  that 
capacity,  let  her  bask. 

. As  a minister  presumptive, 
however,  the  verdict  must  be 


different.  If  ministers  are  go- 
ing to  impose  new  rules,  they 
should  either  give  a lead  in 
following  them  or  withdraw 
from  politics.  Conservative 
ministers  of  education  have 
set  the  opposite  precedent. 
Tories  who  talk  about  Ms 
Harman’s  hypocrisy  do  so 
with  the  unique  authority  of 
people  who  have  spent  a de- 
cade-and-a-half  lauding  the 
brilliant1  successes  of  the  state 
education  system  they,  pre- 
side over  while  almost-  uni- 
versally disdaining  to  send 
any  of  their  children  into  it.  It 
was  singularly  rich  to  see  the 
old  smirk er.  Kenneth  Baker, 
number  three  in  the  line  of 
Education  Secretaries,  cast 
the  first  stone  against  Mr 
Blair. 

• But  the  Tories  are  hardly  a 
model  for  Labour.  If  ministers 
are  not  leaders,  they  are  noth- 
ing. If  they  cannot  act  out  in 
their  private  choices  the 
shape  of  the  public  world  they 
■desire  to  bring  about  what 
hope  Is  there  of  many  other, 
people  believing  in  that 
world?  In  a party  of  reform,  it 
.Calls  to  leaders  to  be  pioneers, 
even  missionaries,  or  be  per- 
ceptibly reduced.  Above  all 
we  should  be  spared  the  sanc- 
timony which  pretends  there 
is  no  issue.  Failing  to  see 
even  that  Ms  Harman  would 
be  an  ominous  presence  at  the 
Cabinet  table. 


The  millennium  offers  a prospect  of  national  renewal  but,  argues  The  Prince  of  Wales,  plans  to  mark  the  event  are 
depressingly  materialistic.  Where  are  the  beacons  of  hope,  the  sense  of  the  spirit,  the  celebration  of  community? 

Make  it  a matter  of  the  spirit 
Ti 


HE  YEAR  2000  will 
be  here  before  we 
know  it.  In  the 
Western  world,  at 
least,  mankind  ap- 
proaches this  watershed  with 
varied  emotions,  for  the  dawn 
of  a new  millennium  is  more 
than  a simple  change  of  chro- 
nology, or  an  altered  digit  on 
the  date  line.  According  to 
ancient  tradition,  it  repre- 
sents death  and  rebirth,  a 
shift  In  perception,  a renewed 
vision,  and  the  focus  for  a 
powerful  mood  of  expectation. 
The  last  millennium  brought 
with  it  dread  and  anticipa 
tion,  for  those  who  believed 
that  it  would  fulfil  the  proph- 
ecy in  the  Revelation  of  St 
John  the  Divine,  loosing 
Satan  out  erf  his  prison,  and 
heralding  the  Second  Coming, 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
deliverance  of  mankind 
Those  apocalyptic  assump- 
tions are  not  a common  cur- 
rency as  we  work  towards  the 
third  millennium-  But  the 
moment  does  provide  us  with 
a massive  opportunity  to 
restore  and  renew  both  the 
face  and  the  heart  of  Britain, 
and  to  help  us  look  forward 
with  renewed  vigour  to  the 
future. 

The  importance  of  this  op- 
portunity becomes  clear  once 
we  appreciate  what  the  mil- 
lennium means.  Surprisingly, 
there  has  been  little  obvious 
attempt  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  this  event  as  it 
applies  to  us  in  the  waning 
years  of  the  20th  century,  or 
to  try  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  mil]  Minium 
and  the  power  of  its  symbol- 
ism. To  achieve  this  we  need. 
1 believe,  to  delve  a little 
deeper  than  normal  into  the 
sacred  basis  of  our  existence. 

Traditionally,  each  new 
year  Is.  a time  for  agonising 
over  resolutions;  to  step  back, 
take  stock  and  look  for  im- 
provements in  the  coming 
months.  Each  new  year  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a microcosm  of 
the  vital  process  of  renewal 
that  dominates  our  existence. 
For  although  our  everyday 
lives  seem  to  be  dominated  by 
linear  time  — one  day 
following  the  next  and  year 
following  year  in  an  unbro- 
ken line  — _ the  continual 
recurrence  'of  new  year 
reminds  us  of  the  importance 
in  our  existence  of -natural 
cycles,  of  events  which  con- 
tinually recur. 

From  each  breath  we  take 
renewing  the  oxygen  in  our 
blood,  to  the  daffy  cycle,  the 
waxing  and  the  waning  of  the 
lunar  month,  the  repetition  of 
the  seasons  and  the  renewal 
of  the  world  each  spring,  we 
live  our  lives  with  the  idea  of 
repeated  new  beginnings.  The 
poetry  of  this  constantly 
renewed  expectation  is  cap- 
tured beautifully  in  the  hymn 
by  Isaac  Watts: 

A thousand  ages  in  thy 
sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone;. 

Short  as  the  - watch  that 
ends  the  night 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

This  concept  of  renewal  is 
not  the  monopoly  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  is  central  to  many 
of  the  great  faiths.  Socrates 
taught  that  the  soul  reincar- 
nates every  1,000  years.  When 
it  has  the-  opportunity  to 
make  a hew  choice  about  its 
destiny.  In  Judaism,  foe  new 
year  is  a time  of  personal 
repentance  and  renewal  as 
well  as  representing  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  In  the  Koran  it  is  writ- 
ten: “Allah  Is  He  who.  effects 
creation,  hence  He  repeats 
it."  The  ancient  Chinese,  and 
the  Hindus  of  India.,  as  well  as 
the  Christians,  took  the  first 
12  days  of  foe  rebirth  of  the 
Sun  at  the  winter  solstice  as 
prefiguring  and  renewing  the 
coining  12  months  of  foe  new 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  a serious- 
omission  that  so  far.  despite 
an  the  work  and  discussion 
undertaken  by  the  Anglican 
Church.1  and  despite  pro- 


nouncements on  the  subject 
by  the  Pope,  foe  rather  lim- 
ited public  discussion  in  Brit- 
ain about  the  mlltem-iinni  ban 
not  focused  on  its  spiritual 
importance  and  the  potential 
it  holds  for  personal  and 
national  renewal 
Plans  are  well  advanced  to 
mark  the  event,  and  the  cele- 
brations will  begin  In  less 
than  four  years'  time.  But  the 
deeper,  more  fundamental, 
aspects  of  the  millennium  are 
barely  being  considered.  Why 
should  this  be  when  here, 
above  all  lies  so  much  of  its 
true  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance for  us,  not  just  as  Chris- 
tians. but  for  people  of  all 
faiths  and  creeds? 


T IS,  to  say  the  least, 
depressing  that  there  Is  so 
little  one  could  describe 
as  transcending  the 
merely  material  in  the  pro- 
jects which  have  so  for  been 
submitted  to  the  Millennium 
Commission.  Tim  closest  are 
the  suggestions  that  church 
towers  should  be  floodlit  and 
that  a sequence  of  new  cresses 
should  be  erected  in  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  spirit  of  the  Celtic 
crosses  that  once  bore  witness 
to  the  early  days  of  Christian- 
ity. But  no  one  has  come  for- 
ward, for  example,  with  plans 
to  erect  a great  religious  build- 
ing such  as  the  new  Hindu 
temple  in  Neasdeh;  completed 
last  year.  If  the  millennium  is 
to  be  no  more  than  the  chance 
for  a giant,’  but  essentially 
meaningless,  party  which  will 
soon  be  no  more  than  a pass- 
mg  memory,  we  surely  need  to 
think  more  deeply  about  what 
the  millennium  means. 

For  me.  the  message  of  the 
millennium  is  clear.  It  is  a 
time  of  renewal  But  there  is 
all  the  difference  In  the  world 
between  renewing  what  is  old 
and  replacing  old  with  new.  I 
think  our  future  depends  on 
understanding  what  that  dif- 
ference is.  The  idea  of  linear 
time,  which  has  dominated 
Western  civilisation,  for  sev- 


eral centuries,  saw  the  past  as 
primitive,  foe  “childhood”  of 
humanity,  to  be  overcome 
and  put  behind  us.  The  future 
was  unbounded,  a horizon  -of 
open-ended  progress  and  un- 
limited freedoms.  Nature 
would  be  conquered  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of 
mankind. 

As  the  second  millennium 
reaches  its. close,  we  have 
gradually  come  to  see,  that 
this  idea  has  done  harm  as 
well  as  good.  In  the  pursuit  of 
unlimited  freedoms  we  have 
damaged  our  natural,  urban 
and  social  environment  end 
have  seen  wars,  totalitarian- 
ism and  ecological  disaster  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  The 
century  which  began  with 
such  fhith  in  unbounded  pro- 
gress is  in  danger  of  ending 
on-  a note  — to  be  heard  in 
much  popular  music,  theatre 
and  literature  — of  apocalyp- 
tic pessimism  and  despair. 

I believe  the  time  has  come 
to  abandon  the  poles  of  opti- 
mism despair,  and  redis- 
cover a much  older  emotion: 
hope.  Hope  belongs  to  a world 
which  recognises  the  idea  erf 
limits,  going  with  the  grain  dr 
nature  and  cherishing  and 
learning  from  the  best  of  what 
we  have  inherited-  from  foe 
past 

We  need  to  use  the  millen- 
nium to  reawaken  our 
capacity  to  rejoice  in  all  cre- 
ation, to  celebrate  the  glori- 
ous richness  of  God’s  world 
and  to  re-establish  our  spiri- 
tual foundations  which  we 
can  draw  from  the  great  reli- 
gious traditions.  We  need  to 
see  and  sense  the  spark  of  the 
spirit  in  everything:  to  learn 
from  the  things  which  have 
gone  wrong;  to  come  to  value 
and  cherish'  our  world,  its 

history  ’and  mysteries,  its 
treasures  md  its  wonders. 

This  sense  of  spiritual 
renewal  is  something  which 
has  to  originate  in  our  hearts 
and  not  our  heads.  Once 
there,  it  can  spread  through- 
out . communities  and 


throughout  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  But  it  cannot  do  so 
until  we  recognise  the  need  to. 
renew  the  way  in  which  we 
educate  people,  so  that  we  do 
not  educate  out  those  intu- 
itive powers  of  the  heart 
which  Ue  at  the  root  of  all 
spiritual  experience. 

The  20th  century  has  been 
an  age  of  enormous  destruc- 
tion and  dislocation,  of  dys- 
funtion  and  disharmony.  The 
millem-mim  is  a moment  to 
put  that  behind  us  and  to 
start  again  by  building  on  the 
many  strengths  we  already 
possess,  but  which  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  abandoned 
through  indifference,  cyni- 
cism or  through  spurious  ar- 
guments of  “efficiency". 

We  must  start  by  appreciat- 
ing theunique  heritage  of  oar 
own  country.  A society  which 
sets  its  face  against  its  past 
and  only  values  what  is  new 
and  exciting  will  never  be  a 
society  which  is  at  peace  with 
itself  or  which  understands 
itself.  The  past  represents  our 
memory  as  a society  of  who 
we  are,  whence  we  came,  and 
the  priceless  traditions  and 
knowledge  which  have  accu- 
mulated over  the  centuries. 
While  new  buildings  are  nec- 
essary, renewal  is  also  about 
making  the  best  use  of  what 
we  already  possess  and  about 
putting  -right  the  devastating 
migtalroc  we  have}  par- 

ticularly in  this  century,  over 
the  ordering  of  our  lives  and 
the  destruction  of  our 
environment  . 

The  millennium  provides 
us  with  a unique  opportunity 
to  spend  money  for  foe  future 
good  of  Britain.  It  provides  a 
new  opportunity  for  people  to 
work  together  with  a common 
purpose.  It  provides  foe  op- 
portunity to  execute  works  of 
art  and  to  build  significant 
public  buildings  which  will 
be  a genuine  reflection  of  the 
deeper  values  'of  our  human- 
ity. Tt  should  not  in  my  view, 
be  an  excuse  to  waste.money 
on  new  monuments  and  pro- 


jects which  are  not  linked  to 
these  wider  Issues  of  real  ben- 
efit For  there  is  so  much  to 
put  right  There  is  an  urgent 
need  to  learn  how  we  can 
discover  new  and  imaginative 
uses  for  fine  old  buildings, 
rather  than  knock  them 
down,  and  to  understand  and 
preserve  the  best  of  our  inher- 
itance, rather  than  destroy  it 
by  ignorance  or  neglect 

We  must  learn  how  to  value 
the  commonplace  instead  of 
destroying  it  without  a 
second  thought  We  must  ap- 
preciate the  strengths  that 
come  from  flourishing,  well- 
established  communities  and 
their  traditions.  Celebrating 
the  mtlimnium  should  not 
just  be  about  building  anew, 
but  also  about  renewing  foe 
old.  We  should,  for  example, 
be  looking  to  find  new  and 
relevant  uses  for  those 
remaining  great  mill  build- 
ings which  are  remarkable 
monuments  to  foe  Industrial 
Revolution  and  which  still 
have  so  much  to  offer  to  the 
communities  around  them. 

At  a time  when  there  are 
well  over  800,000  empty 
homes  m Britain,  most  — but 
not  all — in  private  hands,  we 
should  look  harder  at  ways  to 
re-use  our  existing  housing 
before  we  rush  into  building 
on  greenfield  sites.  We  should 
be  looking  to  use  foe  millen- 
nium to  bring  new  life  to  the 
decaying  and  derelict  centres 
of  some  of  our  great  cities 
where  the  need  to  rebuild  the 
Spirit  of  the  local  community 
is  of  supreme  Importance  if  a 
balanced  and  fulfil  ling  city 
life  is  to  be  restored. 

I hope  that  help  and  encour- 
agement will  be  given  to  indi- 
viduals and  organisations 
dedicated  to  working  for 
those  who  Ml  outside  the 
mainstream  of  society.  For 
help  to  the  disadvantaged, 
whether  in  education,  hous- 
ing, or  tiie  provision  of  com- 
munity facilities,  will  be  an 
important  means  of  repairing 
some  of  the  ravages  of  our 
20th-century  social  history.  If 
nothing  else,  this  would  be  a 
tremendous  encouragement 
to  the  work  many  people  have 
been  doing  over  the  years  to 
try  to  rebuild  the  lives  of 
disadvantaged  young  people 
in  our  great  cities.  We  need  to 
attract  people  to  live  again  in 
the  hearts  of  both  our  cities 
and,  increasingly,  many  of 
our  towns.  The  imaginative 

use  Of  millennium  funds, 
through  projects  to  restore 
some  of  the  building  blocks  erf 
civilised  life  — such  as  more 
sympathetic  housing 
schemes,  or  grants  to  local 
voluntary  groups  who  can 
help  regenerate  communities 
— could  make  people’s  lives 
better  in  a way  which  will 
have  real  meaning  for  fham 

Our  cathedrals  and 
churches  are  beacons  of  hope 
and  spiritual  renewal  in  the 
hearts  of  many  dispirited 
cities  and  towns,  such  a large 
number  of  which  have  been 
ravaged  by  20th-century 
redevelopment 


LL  too  often,  they  sit 
cheek-by-jowl  with 
inner-city  depriva- 
tion and  office 
wastelands.  They  could  be- 
come true  centres  of  renewal 
stretching  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate dose.  There  are  al- 
ready wonderful  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  in  some  of 
our  abandoned,  churches  with 
the  creation-  of  health  and 
healing  centres  which  link 
together  body  and.  spirit  in  a 
complementary  approach  to 
healing.  Nor  should  we  forget 
our  villages,  where  the  need 
to  preserve  the  fundamentals 
of  village  life  is  just  as  impor- 
tant. It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  village  halls  are  already 

the  subject  of  a number  of 
applications  to  the  Millen- 
nium Commission.  I hope 
very  much  that  Imaginative 
and  sensitive  design  will  be 
encouraged  In  these  smaller 
projects.  And  I should  like  to 
see  money  going  to  help 


restore  specially  worthwhile 
buildings  — not  just  because 
they  are  “old  buildings”,  but 
because  they  are  invariably 
imbued  with  those  deeper  val- 
ues which  strike  a particular 
chord  in  qur  hearts. 

In  more  general  terms,  can 
we  not  use  the  millennium  to 
bring  about  the  renewal  of 
those  building  and  craft  skills 
which  have  played  such  a 
critical  role  in  shaping  the 
environment  we  have  inher- 
ited, and  shall  pass  on  to  our 
children?  There  is  still  a huge 
task  before  us  to  restore  the 
ravages  of  that  period  in  the 
19609  and  1970s  Which  repre- 
sented a strange  aberration  in 
men’s  souls-.  Community 
planning  is  one  proven  way 
and  a start  has  been  made  up 
and  down  the  country. 

UT  we  also  need  to  be 
teaching  in  a . more 
sensitive  and  imagi- 
native way  the  archi- 
tects. planners  and  designer^ 
of  tomorrow  — to  say  nothing 
of  the  property  developers, 
road  engineers  and  volume 
housebuilders  — so  that  we 
can  foster  a less  dogmatic  ap- 
proach to  creating  and  de- 
signing buildings.  All  this  is 
an  enormous  challenge,  and  it 
is  one  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance, but  there  is  nothing 
in  this  process  exclusive  to 
Christianity  or  to  Western 
society.  While  foe  year  2000 
has  no  significance  to  Itself 
for  Hindus.  Muslims.  Bud- 
dhists and  the  people  of  other 
major  religions,  the  urge  for 
spiritual  and  material 
renewal  applies  as  much  to 
foe  non-Christian  as  to  foe 
Christian.  This  powerful 
mood  for  renewal  is  one  from 
which  all  faiths  and  countries 


can  benefit  The  forces  it  rep 
resents  bind  us  all  together. 
As  far  as  Britain  is  concerned 
everyone,  whatever  their  cul- 
ture or  beliefs  and  whether 
the  spiritual  basis  to  their 
lives  matters  to  them  or  not 
can  have  a stake  in  the  pro- 
cess which  .the  millennium 
represents.  Z would  hope,  for 
example,  that  a start  might  be 
made  to  help  those  faiths, 
growing  to  Britain  hut  strug- 
gling to  create  places  of  wor- 
ship. to  erect  buildings  of  real 
quality.  This  is,  surely,  one  of 
those  instances  where  millen- 
nium money  may  be  able  to 
build  bridges  across  some  of 
these  divisions  to  Britain's 
society.  The  mfilpnnium  is. 

therefore,  both  a celebration 
and  a challenge. 

Few  people  expect,  unlike 
1,000  years  ago,  that  the  year 
2000  will  usher  in  a new  and 
just  world  ruled  by  wise  poli- 
ticians, and  from  which  vio- 
lence and  turbulence  will 
have  been  eradicated,  but 
there  is,  I believe,  a resur- 
gence. of  spirituality  across 
the  world;  small  beacons  of 
civilising  values  to  the  face  of 
the  all-pervading  materialism 
of  recent  times,  which  repre- 
sent a yearning  to  improve 
the  deeper  quality  of  our  lives 
and  to  restore  those  enduring 
cultural  priorities  which  rep 
resent  a moral  foundation  to 
a world  dominated  by  con- 
sumerism. If  the  millennium 
can  be  used  to  respond  to 
those  feelings  and  emotions  it 
will  fulfil  a need  which  will 
last  well  beyond  foe  year  2000. 
and  add  Immeasurably  to  the 
quality  of  all  our  lives. 


This  article  also  appears  in  the 
February/March  edition  ot 
Perspectives  On  Architecture 
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10  LETTERS  EXTRA 


Thursday  January  2SMgg 


OUR  POSTBAG  has  overflowed 
with  your  views  on  Harriet  Har- 
man’s dilemma.  Hundreds  of 
letters  have  been  arriving,  by 
post,  fax  and  e-mail  — making 
this  the  biggest  issue  on  read- 
ers' minds  for  months. 

What  has  emerged  so  far  is 
that  you  cannot  agree  on 
whether  she  was  right  in  her 


decision:  a small  majority 
voiced 'firm  support  for  a parent 
putting  her  child’s  interests 
first  but  many  came  out  firmly 
against  what  some  called 
“hypocrisy”  and  a “betrayal”  of 
party  policy. 

Should  Harriet  Harman 
resign?  There  is  a wide  range  of 
opinion  here  — though  a fair 


number  of  letter  writers  say  her 
decision  makes  her  a liability 
for  her  party. 

Clearer,  however,  is  your 
broad  view  that  4ie  education 
system  should  not  make 
parents  face  such  choices:  far 
better,  you  say,  that  attention  Is 
paid  to  improving  the  schools 
themselves. 


Should  she  slay 
or  should  she  go? 


I LIVE  .a  few  hundred 
yards  from  Harriet  Har- 
man and  must  point  out 
that  her  choice  of 
schools  is  wider  than  in- 
dicated in  your  newspaper. 

All  my  children  have 
attended  a good  comprehen- 
sive in  Pimlico  which  is  muqh 
nearer  titan  St  O lave’s  and 
easy  to  get  to  by  public  trails' 
port  For  what  it’s  worth,  54 
per  cent  of  students  achieved 
grades  A-C  against  the 
national  figure  of  52.7  per 
cent  Jack  Straw  sends  his 
son  to  the  school  and  1 am 
sure  would  recommend  it  It 
is  convenient  to  Westminster 
and  Transport  House  for 
parents’  evenings. 

Some  inner  London  schools 
do  achieve  a lot  and  need  the 
support  of  parents  such  as 
Harriet  Harman  if  they  are  to 
continue  doing  so. 

Perhaps  I have  misunder- 
stood and  she  is  personally 
content  with  selection.  In 
which  case  should  she  not  say 
so  and  resign  as  a shadow 
minister? 

David  Wilson. 

54  Holling  bourne  Road. 
London  SE24  9ND. 

WE  WANT  to  come  clean 
as  irresponsible  parents 
— we  are  victimising  our 
children.  We  could  have  done 
otherwise  but  we  are  sending 
them  to  non-selective.  state 
schools.  There,  we’ve 
confessed. 

We're  socialists,  obviously 
of  the  more  rabid  variety, 
who  believe  we  should  live  by 
our  principles.  We  don't  use 
private  hospitals,  dentists  or 
schools,  because  they  are 
socially  divisive:  we  think 
they -are  positively  harmful  to 
citizens,  so  we  imagined 
they'd  be  harmful  to  our  kids. 
We  thought  we  were  doing 
our  best  for  them. 

Seems  not  Now  it's  official: 
the  Labour  Party  has  decreed 
that  to  send  your  child  to  a 
non-selective  state  school  is.to 
victimise  that  child. 

Are  there,  we  must  ask. 
enough  social  workers  left  to 
cope  with  the  terrible  things 
so  many  of  us  are  imposing 
on  our  children? 

Buzz  and  Polly  RodweU. 

60  Berners  Street. 

Ipswich  rPl  3LU. 

Harriet  harman  and 

Jack  Dromey  add  insult 
to  injury-  Not  content  with 
putting  personal  and  family 
preference  before  national  in- 
terests, and  Further  damaging 
Labour's  already  shaky  re- 
cord on  equality  of  opportu- 
nity in  education,  they  now 
play  the  "mum's"  card. 


What  sort  erf  nonsense  is 
this?  Entry  into  political  life 
means  being  seen  to  act  hon- 
ourably in  putting  public 
need  before  private  prefer- 
ence. To  appeal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  middle-class  mother- 
hood is  utterly  base;  it 
suggests  that  mothers  have  a 
monopoly  of  morality  and 
panders  to  archaic  and. dam- 
aging essentia  list  notions  of 
the  feminine. 

And  not  only  does  it  deeply 
offend  those  of  us  who  sent 
our  children  to  comprehen- 
sive schools  in  the  knowledge 
that  in  so  doing  those  schools 
would  improve,  but  does 
everyone  a disservice  in  en- 
dorsing a "buy  your  way  out" 
mentality.  Harriet  Harman 
should  have  the  courage  of 
her  convictions  and  resign. 
Prof  Marcia  Pointon. 

21  Clifton  Hill, 

Brighton  BNl  3HQ. 

THE  DEBATE  surrounding 
grammar  schools  should 
be  clear  cut  either  selection 
is  morally  and  socially  inde- 
fensible or  it  is  not  There  is 
no  room  for  hypocrisy.  If  Har- 
riet Harman  believed  selec- 
tion to  be  wrong  she  would 
not  have  chosen  St  Olave’s  tor 
her  son. 

Failure  by  Tony  Blair  and 
the  Shadow  Cabinet  to  con- 
demn Harman's  action  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  vision  and 
hope  which  has  sustained 
many  Labour  supporters 
through  the  past  16  years.  If 
New  Labour  persists  in 
replacing  commitment  by  ex- 
pediency and  if  they  do  not 
rethink  carefully  what  they 
do  and  say  concerning  educa- 
tion then  we  will  see  the  birth 
of  a new  class  of  voiceless 
people:  committed  socialists 
who  will  not  support  a 
Labour  government 
Jane  Breen. 

34  Sunrise  Avenue. 
Chelmsford  CM1  4JP. 

NO  AMOUNT  of  rational- 
isation will  rescue  Har- 
riet Hannan  from  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy.  If  she  thinks  the 
local  state  schools  are  not 
good  enough  for  her  children, 
then  they  are  not  good 
enough  for  anyone's  children. 
If  bad  state  schools  are  to 
improve,  they  will  only  do  so 
if  influential  people  send 
their  own  children  to  them. 

Expedient  double-speak  is 
what  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  Tory  Party-  to  both 
health  and  education  — it's 
good  enough  for  you  and 
yours  but  not  for  me  and 
mine. 

If  Harriet  Harman  thinks 
otherwise,  she  should  resign 


not  just  her  shadow  post  but 
from  the  so-called  New 
Labour. 

John  Amos, 
l Kings  Land  Cottages, 

Sayers  Common, 

W Sussex  BN6  9JG. 

TFHERE  must  be  many  like 
■ me  who  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  Harriet  Harman; 
she  has  made  our  minds  up 
for  us  at  last  Since  she  won’t 
resign  (and  Blair  nan  hardly 
sack  her  for  following  his  ex- 
ample, can  he?).  I know  now 
where  they,  and  L stand.  They 
stand  canting:  I stand  gone.  I 
shall  not  vote  Labour  again. 
“Nous  sommes  avec  toi, 
Arthuri" 

Steve  Illingworth. 

13  Gillstone  Drive. 

Haworth,  W Yorks. 

lAffHAT  used  to  separate 
WW  the 'Labour  Party  from 
the  Conservative  Party  was 
that  in  the  Labour  movement 
we  did  our  best  for  all 
children. 

Of  course  Harriet  Hannan 
won’t  resign.  If  she  were  a 
person  to  resign  on  principle 
she  would  never  have  chosen 
the  selfish  option  in  the  first 
place.  But  she  Is  a potential 
cabinet  minister  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  ruling  class  and.  of 
course,  because  of  this  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be 
one  form  of  education  for  the 
children  of  well-informed  and 
prudent  parents,  important 
people  like  her.  and.  another 
for  the  children  of  the  feck- 
less and  ignorant 
Have  the  principled  social- 
ists in  the  Labour  Party  all 
been  castrated?  Are  you  going 
to  tolerate  yet  another  be- 
trayal? She  won’t  resign  so 
you  must  get  rid  of  her. 

J G Ollason- 
Nether  Ardgra  to. 

Ellon, 

Aberdeenshire  AB41  ERA. 

MS  HARMAN'S  argument 
that  in  sending  her  son 
to  a selective  school  she  is 
merely  “making  a choice  in 
the  context  of  the  system  as  it 
is"  is  disingenuous.  It  is  St 
Olave’s  which  chooses  to  be 
selective:  it  is  not  the  system 
which  forces  it  to  be  so.  In 
making  that  choice,  the 
school  itself  endorses  the 
principle  which  Ms  Hannan 
purports  to  oppose.  In  choos- 
ing to  send  her  child  there, 
she  herself  endorses  the 
school's  policy  and  the  princi- 
ple. If  what  is  best  does  not 
accord  with  one’s  political  be- 
liefs. why  hold  those  beliefs? 
Michael  Lob  ban. 

8 Mayorswell  Street 
Durham. 


WE  HAVE  suspended  our 
monthly  Labour  Party 
standing  order  until  such 
time  as.  Harriet  Harman  de- 
parts or  is  removed  from  the 
Shadow  Cabinet  and  we  sug- 
gest that  unhappy  colleagues 
do  the  same. 

Ray  and  Jenny  Fenyoe. 

59  Winchendon  Road, 

London  SW6  5DH. 

%MJFHAT  about  Harriet  Har- 
Ww  man's  son's  views  on 
what  school  he  goes  to?  Per- 
haps his  parents  begged  and 
pleaded  that  he  go  on  that 
awful  bus  journey  to  the  Lon- 
don Oratory  with  his  brother 
but  he  said:  "No  way.  Tm 
going  with  my  mates  to  St 
Olave's.  And  if  you  don't  let 
me,  rm  going  to  ring  up  the 
Guardian  and  tell  them  how 
you're  abusing  me.  So  there.' 
Mary  Ann  Hooper. 

62  Cross  Rd, 

Watford  WDl  4DQ. 

PERHAPS  Tony  Blair 
asked  Harriet  Harman  to 
pick  a selective  grant-main- 
tained school  for  her  son.  Her 
action  is  exactly  what  that 
minority  group  of  middle- 
ground  Tory  voters  wants  to 
hear.  And  the  Labour  Party 
has  to  win  over  that  small 
group  of  voters  if  they  are  to 
win  the  next  election.  How 
sickening  of  new  Labour  if 
they  are  using  this  deceitful 
approach  to  try  to  gain  power. 
Mark  Vaughan. 

37  Henleaze  Avenue. 

Bristol. 

^kLARE  SHORT  only  sug- 
UUFgests  that  the  legalisation 
of  cannabis,  which  is  against 
Labour  policy,  should  be  de- 
bated and  is  hauled  to  by 
Tony  Biair  and  forced  to 
make  a public  apology,  but 
Harriet  Harmon  actually  de- 
cides to  send  her  son  to  a 
selective  school  which  is  also 
against  Labour  policy  and  not 
a murmur  of  disagreement  is 
heard  from  the  leadership.  Is 
this  fair? 

Mike  Holmes. 

12  Kingscote  Road. 

Solihull,  B93  8RA. 

THE  weakness  shown  by 
Harriet  Harman  is  the 
contempt  directed  towards  or- 
dinary members  of  the 
Labour  Party.  For  years  mem- 
bers of  the  party  nave  put  up 
with  unrealistic  programmes, 
incompetence  and  bloody- 
mindedness.  Now,  just  as  we 
have  hopes  of  something 
fresh  with  new  ideas,  we  have 
an  own  goal  scored  by  an 
experienced  front  bencher. 

One  thing  Labour  support- 
ers will  not  accept  is  giving 


Tory  MPs.  whose  record  of 
sleaze  is  so  long,  the  opportu- 
nity to  sneer  and  cry  “hum- 
bug". Harman  should  have 
resigned.  No  amount  of  self- 
justification can  excuse  her 
contemptuous  attitude 
towards  supporters  who  ex- 
pect better. 

David  Smith. 

10  Allington  Garden. 

Boston. 

Lincolnshire  PE21  9DP. 

Harriet  harman'S  de- 
fence seems  to  be  that  she 
is  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  shambles  the 
Tories  have  created.  This 
raises  some  intriguing  possi- 
bilities: John  Prescott  buying 
shares  in  Rail  track;  Robin 
Cook  Joining  the  board  of  An- 
glian Water  Clare  Short  act- 


ing as  political  adviser  to  Ce- 
dric Brown.  Ludicrous?  I used 
to  think  so. 

Simon  J.  Wallace. 

16  Larkwood  Close, 

Kettering, 

Northants  NNI6  QNQ. 

Socialists  have  to  make 

painful  sacrifices  in  order 
to  uphold  their  political  repu- 
tations. If  a principle  is  to  be 
upheld  for  the  community  as 
a whole,  then  it  has  to  be 
applied  at  individual  and  fam- 
ily level.  Harman  junior  has 
to  do  his  bit  for  the  good  of 
the  cause,  or  has  the  spirit  of 
the  Grunwlck  picket  line 
finally  been  laid  to  rest? 

T.  Wild. 

18  Euston  Grove. 

Fulwell, 

Sunderland  SR5  IQB. 


The  marks  of  inequality  in  a vicious  circle  of  results 


The  decision  by  ms 
Harman  highlights  an 
issue  you  overlooked  in 
your  Leader  (Harriet's  Right 
to  Choose,  January  22;.  You 
quote,  the  comparative  poor 
examination  results  of 
schools  in  her  locality.  Why 
not  quote  the  percentage  of 
parents  patronising  these 
schools  who  are  architects, 
accountants  in  the  City,  man- 
aging directors  of  merchant 
banks  or  others  with  well 
above  average  incomes  and 
success  in  formal  education? 
Or  alternatively  the  percent- 
age who  are  unemployed,  in 
low  paid  and  temporary,  jobs? 

The  publication  of  examina- 
tion league  tables  has  demon- 
strated once  more  that  aca- 
demic results  are  closely 
correlated  with  the  income 
and  occupation  of  the  parents 
of  pupils.  The  quality,  or 
l each  in  v docs  make  a differ- 
ence but  nothing  like  the  dif- 


ference it  is  possible  to 
achieve  in  academic  results 
between  those  schools  work- 
ing to  affluent  areas  com- 
pared to  those  in  areas  of 
social  deprivation.  One 
doesn't  have  to  be  a sociolo- 
gist to  recognise  the  wide  dis- 
parities of  wealth  and  income 
between  communities  today: 
disparities  made  all  the  wider 
by  policies  pursued  by  recent 
governments. 

When  people  like  Ms  Har- 
man, with  all.  the  advantages 
of  high  income,  cultural  capi- 
tal and  influence,  send  their 
children  outside  their  local 
community  for  schooling  this 
only  serves  to  distort  still  fur- 
ther the  social  composition  of 
the  schools,  depriving  Inner- 
city  schools  of  the  support  of 
that  small  number  of  middle-, 
class  parents  in  their  area 
whilst  adding  even  more  of 
such  parents  to  the  schools 
already  achieving  good  ex- 


amination results.  Then  the 
Guardian  points  to  inner-city 
school  exam  results  as  some 
kind  of  justification  for  the 
affluent  to  avoid  local  schools. 

The  long-term  question  is 
how  do  we  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  school  results  linked 
so  closely  to  parental  income 
and  foe  affluence  of  the  area 
to  which  a school  is  located? 
It  may  well  be  that  the  only 
hope  in  the  long  run  is  to 
begin  outside  the  schools  by 
narrowing  the  wide  dispari- 
ties in  income  and  wealth 
which  have  intensified  since 
the  1980s  so  that  so  many  of 
the  other  Inequalities  which 
flow  from  this  fact  in  terms  of 
housing,  employment  access 
to  good  education  and  a good 
quality  of  life,  are  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

Is  there  any  political  will  to 
suggest  a policy  which  might 
work  towards  such  an  end  or 
is  organised  selfishness  now 


so  firmly  entrenched  in  our 
psyche  that  suggesting  any 
other  alternative  is  deemed  to 
be  a vote  loser? 

(Dr)  Clive  Griggs. 

Gaudlck  Road, 

Eastbourne  BN20  7SP. 

PETER  HAIN'S  letter  (Jan- 
uary 23)  carries  to  its  tail 
a sweeping  sting:  the  only 
option  for  Labour  parents  is 
to  support  their  local  compre- 
hensive. Doesn't  this  confuse 
the  means  (comprehensives) 
and  the  end  (nigh-quality 
classless  education  for  aU 
children)?  S.urely  there  is 
scope  for  some  Imagination  in 
working  out  a range  of  op- 
tions to  provide  good  educa- 
tion without  restriction  of  ac- 
cess on  grounds  of  ability, 
income  or  class? 

A group  of  parents  in  Cam- 
berwell started  such  an  ex- 
periment five  years  ago.  We 
wanted  a school  that  would 


carry  forward  the  child- 
centred  approach  now  de- 
cried by  Conservative  ideo- 
logues. We  also  wanted  a 
closer  role  in  our  children's 
education  than  any  -large 
school  could  provide.  And  we 
wanted  to  work  out  a co-oper- 
ative, collective,  community- 
based  way  of  meeting  our 
children's  educational  needs. 

We  have  therefore  run  a 
parent-taught,  parent-man- 
aged,  parent-resourced 
"school",  first  to  the  home  of 
one  parent  and  then  ( when  we 
became  too  large  and  had  to 
register  formally)  to  a build- 
ing we  rent  for  the  purpose. 
We  share  the  costs  and  — 
most  importantly  — the  time 
needed  to  teaching,  preparing 
materials,  cleaning,  doing  the 
accounts.  With  small  classes 
(the  largest  has  six)  and  a 
wide  range  of  interests  among 
parents,  we  have  been  able  to 
follow  the  children's  interests 


and  still  deliver  the  core  cur- 
riculum to  a high  standard. 

The  result  is  a school  that 
excludes  nobody  and  has 
helped  to  build  a sense  of 
community  and  mutual  sup- 
port. Children  with  special 
needs  and  very  high  achiev- 
ers work  happily  together. 
Very  few  parents  are  “middle 
class"  but  all-share  responsi- 
bility and  offer  creativity. 

Is  this  not  worth  experi- 
menting with,  as  a way  of 
achieving  foe  goals  we  hold 
dear  as  Labour  members?  We 
cannot  let  our  rejection  of  the 
divisive  ways  of  the  (selective 
or  private-sector)  past  and 
our  desire  for  a fairer,  more 
supportive  and  more  effective 
education  system  in  the 
future  be  fossilised  in  an  ex- 
clusive support  for  just  one 
way  of  tackling  foe  issue. 
Barbara  Wall. 

47  Grove  Lane. 

London  SE5  ASP. 


and  personal 
sacrifice 


The  new  intake ...  a pregnant  Harriet  Harman  arrives  at  | 
Westminster  in  1982.  Now  one  of  her  children  is  at  the 
centre  of  a political  storm.  Top:  children  in  a North-east ; 
comprehezisl  ve  ponder  their  future  frank  uartiwoon  ugphee 


THOSE  who  are  critical 
of  Harriet  Harman  for 
sending  her  son  to  St 
Olave’s  rather  than  a 
local  comprehensive  school 
are  ignoring  a fundamental 
principle  of  moral  decision 
making.  Every  individual  has 
an  intrinsic  value  and  ought 
never  to  be  exploited  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  This  is 
surely  one  of  foe  underlying 
ethical  foundations  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  its  pursuit  of 
equality  and  social  justice  ir- 
respective of  creed,  race  or 
status.  Sixteen  years  of  Tory 
government  have  opposed 
these  foundations  by  creating 
an  unequal  and  unjust  society 
to  which  people  are  only  val- 
ued for  wealth,  status  and 
enterprise. 

All  moral  decisions  have  to 
be  taken  within  the  real 
world  and  Harriet  Harman 
chose  what  she  and  her  hus- 
band believed  to  be  best  for 
their  son.  It  is  not  illogical  or 
contradictory  to  strive  to 
change  inequality  while  still 
making  moral  choices  within 
the  restrictions  imposed  by 
others.  If  Harriet  Harman  had 
chosen  what  she  believes  to 
be  le$s  than  the  best  for  her 
own  son,  either  to  retain  her 
status  within  the  Shadow 
Cabinet  or  to  uphold  a gen- 
eral principle,  this  would 
have  been  an  immoral  deci- 
sion and  one  that  betrays  foe 
Labour  movement 
D W Cooling. 

AU  Saints  Rectory, 

Church  Hill,' 

Purleigh  CM3  6QH. 

I CAN  think  of  no  better  way 
of  highlighting  foe  continu- 
ing problems  of  the  state 
schooling  system  in  this 
country  than  for  a senior 
Shadow  Cabinet  member  of  a 
party  committed  to  non-selec- 
tive education  to  have  to 
make  such  a difficult  per- 
sonal decision. 

I can  also  think  of  no  better 
demonstration  of  personal  hy- 
pocrisy than  for  parents  to 
sacrifice  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  their  child  sim- 
ply because  it  is  politically 
expedient  to  do  so.  If  MPs  feel 
they  must  send  their  children 
to  the  most  politically  conve- 
nient schools,  for  fear  of  retri- 
bution from  the  opposition, 
what  hope  is  there  for  intelli- 
gent debate  on  the  subject? 
Mathias  Disney. 

42  Chelsham  Road, 

London  SW4  6NP. 

AS  A CHILD  I attended  St 
Olave's  and  St  Saviour’s 
Grammar  School:  later  I 
taught  at  Kingsdaie  Compre- 
hensive School;  arid  I am  now 
a parent  choosing  a second- 
ary school  for  my  eldest  son. 

Ms  Harman  hopes  soon  to 
be  in  the  position  to  assist 
Kingsdaie  to  be  as  well  ap- 
pointed as  St  Olave's  but 
Kingsdaie  is  working  under 
Conservative  education  poli- 
cies which  have  favoured  the 
rich  of  affluent  Kent  to  the 
detriment  of  the  poor  of  Brtot- 
ton  and  Southwark.  Although 
I am  an  implacable  opponent 
of  selective  entry  to  schools, 
given  a choice  for  my  son 
between  Kingsdaie  and  St 
Olave’s  I am  afraid  there  is  no 
doubt  which  1 would  choose. 

When  Harriet  Harman  is  to 
the  Cabinet  I expect  to  see  her 
working  strenuously  to 
remove  the  divide  which 
makes  schools  like  St  Olave's 
so  much  more  attractive  than 
almost  any  inner-city  second- 
ary school.  Until  then  I 
respect  her  right  to  do  the 
best  she  can  for  her  children. 
Tecwyn  Cockett 
82  High  Road. 

WortweU  IP20  QEN. 

THE  LADY  has  not  asked 
! questions  for  cash,  con- 
cealed financial  interests, 
made  a fortune  out  of  priva- 
tised companies,  misled  the 
House,  sold  arms  to  Iraq,  bro- 
ken Barings  Bank,  misbe- 
haved in  the  Bank  of  England, 
spoken  111  of  Miss  Legge- 
Bourke  or  joined  Arthur  Scar- 
gill's  new  party. 

Like  every  parent  she  has 
made  sacrifices  for  her  chil- 
dren. This  one  is  so  great  that 
it  compromised  her  princi- 
ples and  caused  her  great  em- 


barrassment before  friend 
and  foe  alike.  Miss  Harman 
may  emerge  as  a less  astute 
politician  but  she  is  a better 
human  being., 

H D Edmunds. 

10A  Risca  Road, 

Newport  NP9  4JW. 

\ A /HEN  it  comes  to  hypocrl- 
V Vsy  over  education,  what 
about  a party  whose  members 
admtoster  the  state  education 
system  but  largely  send  their 
own  children  to  privately:fi- 
nanced  schools,  whose  mem- 
bers run  the  NHS  but  largely 
use  private  medical  care  and 
who  apparently  make  mini- 
mal  use  of  state-funded  forms 
of  transport? 

Maurice  Cornish. 

10  Blackhill  Drive, 
Helensburgh  G84  9RE. 

UNTIL  recently  I lived 
yards  from  Harriet  Har- 
man's home  and  my  son 
attended  the  same  junior 
school  as  her  son.  I would 
have  faced  the  same  dilemma 
had  my  husband's  job  not 
moved  us  away. 

There  are  no  truly  compre- 
hensive schools  to  that  part  of 
Southwark.  The.  presence  of 
three  major  public  schools 
within  half  a mile  means  that 
local  state  schools  neither  at- 
tract foe  full  range  of  aca- 
demic ability  or  achieve  any- 
thing like  a social  mix  — they 
are  “comprehensive”  only  to 
name.  Sixteen  years  of  Tory 
rule  and  starvation  of  foe 
state  education  system  mean 
they  are  run  down  and 
teacher  morale  is  rock-bottom. 

Like  Ms  Harman,  I could 
not  have  sacrificed  my  son’s 
future  to  my  principles  when 
foe  "choices”  are  illusory. 
Rachel  M Swaftield. 

12  The  Meads. 

Berkhamsted  HP4  3QX. 

MY  DAUGHTER  passed 
the  11-plus  21  years  ago. 
We  had  the  choice  of  two  local 
schools,  one  a girl's  grammar, 
foe  other  a mixed  comprehen- 
sive. According  to  my  princi- 
ples, I opted  for  the  compre- 
hensive. My  daughter  blames 
me  still  for  denying  her  the 
chance  of  the  best  education 
possible. 

I still  believe  to  the  princi- 
ples but  I also  believe  the 
basis  of  those  principles  must 
be  firmly  there  and  working 
before  one  sacrifices  the 
future  oT  one's  child. 

Eva  M Knutson.  * 

16  Highfleld  Road, 

Northwood  HAG  1ET. 

WHY  all  the  fuss  over  Har- 
riet Harman  sending  her 
son  to  a selective  school?  Do 
opponents  of  rail  privatisa- 
tion refuse  to  travel  by -train 
until  foe  railways  are  re-na- 
tionahsed?  Do  opponents  of 
electricity  privatisation  use 
candles? 

Even  those  who  want  to 
change  the  system  must  use 
that  system  until  it  is 
changed. 

Justin  Nelson- 
Meridian  House, 

St  David's  Bridge. 

Cranbrook  TNn  3HL. 

A change  for . 
the  bitter 

rfin»MET  - HARMAN 
- -should  consider  crossing 

foe  House  and  becoming  a 

Tory-  That  way  she’d  neter 

Jgwany  moral  principles  to 

Maureen  Plantagenet 
22  rue  des  Moulins, 

31450  Montgiscard, 

France. 

SENIOR  Blairites  are 
apjHirently  unconcerned 
aoout  foe  Harman  furore' he- 
<»use  they  feel  it  reinforces 
the  impression  that  Labour 
has  changed.  In  the  same 
vein,  perhaps  one  can  con- 
clude that,  the  activities  of 
Tory  MPs  give  a more 
rounded . perspective  of 
human  frailty  and'  that  this 
can  only  benefit  a party  that 
puts  itself  in  a "Back  to  Ba- 
sics” straitjacket 
David  Sibson- 
1S  rue  St  Fiacre. 

3519  Luxembourg. 
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"3  I Sominunity-  P*tt  was  a 1 couple  settled  in  London 
™ den»ocrat  committed  to  away  from  the  strife  of 

resolving  Northern  Ireland’s  Northern  Ireland. 

r-iGer^^rr1rtt’  Pf°bIems  by  Peaceful  means.  Ann  herself  came  from 
tne  lormer  Mr  for  1 His  unromittinn  /-r+Hr-icrr,  i „ u .-nr- 


Lady  cann>  fitt. 
who  has  died  aged 
74,  was  the  wife  of 
Lord  (Gerry)  Pitt,  \ 
the  former  MP  for 
West  Belfast  and  first  leader 
of  Northern  Ireland’s  mainly 
Catholic  Social  Democratic 
and  Labour  Party. 

During  Gerry's  long  and  de-*  1 
manding  political  career.  Arm 
was  frequently  at  his  side, 
whether  it  was  during  a vio- 
lent  street  confrontation,  or  a I 
political  conference.  During  1 
elections  she  made  tea  and  1 
sandwiches,  addressed  enve- 
lopes and.  with  her  young 
daughters  in  their  pram,  de- 
livered leaflets  and 
canvassed. 

During  his  absence  at  West- 
minster, she  handled  the  con- 
stant procession  c£  constitu- 
ents who  besieged  the  Fitt 
house  on  Belfast's  Antrim 
Road.  She  knew  her  way 
around  government  and  coun- 
cil departments  and  was  as 
adept  as  her  husband  at  sort- 
ing out  local  problems. 

In  1972.  when  the  IRA 
threatened  to  kill  any  candi- 
dates putting  themselves  for- 
ward for  election  to  Belfast 
City  Council,  Ann  did  not 
flinch  when  Gerry  told  her  be 
had  nominated  her.  She  won 
handsomely  at  the  polls  and 
served  for  a year  as  a city 
councillor.  “I  fought  22  elec- 
tions.” said  Lord  Fitt  “but  I 
could  not  have  achieved  any- 
thing without  the  work  and 
support  of  Ann.” 

Although  he  came  from  a 
Catholic  nationalist  back- 
ground and  represented  that 


community.  Gerry  Fitt  was  a 
democrat  committed  to 
resolving  Northern  Ireland’s 
problems  by  peaceful  means. 
His  unremitting  criticism  of 
republican  violence  led  to 
attacks  from  both  sides  of  the 
sectarian  divide  and  Ann  sup- 
ported him  at  every  point.  In 
August  1976,  when  a republi- 
can mob  forced  entry  into 
their  house  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  she  stood  behind 
her  husband  as  he  held  them 
at  bay  with  the  gun  be  was 
forced  to  carry  for  personal 
protection. 

As  the  Northern  Ireland 
troubles  intensified  in  the 
late  seventies,  Ann  often  en- 
dured alone  the  waves  of 
abuse,  rocks  and  stones,  pet- 
rol bombs  and,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  explosive  de- 
vices, directed  at  her  family’s 
home.  Eventually,  the  build- 
ing was  secured  with  rein- 
forced steel  doors,  bullet- 
proof windows,  wire  grilles, 
floodlights  and  closed  circuit 
television  cameras  — causing 
it  to  be  known  throughout 
Belfast  as  Fortress  Fitt. 


CONDITIONS  for  the 
family  became  in- 
tolerable during  the 
1981  hunger  strikes 
by  IRA  prisoners  at  the  Maze 
prison,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Fitts  lost  most  of  their  po- 
sesssions  in  an  arson  attack, 
which  destroyed  their  home. 
In  1983,  after  losing  his  West 
Belfast  seat  to  Gerry  Adams, 
then  vice-president  of  Provi- 
sional Sinn  Fein,  Gerry  Fitt 
was  made  a life  peer  and  the 


couple  settled  in  London 
away  from  the  strife  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

Ann  herself  came  from 
Castled  erg,  a small  village  on 
the  Tyrone-Done  gal  border. 
She  met  her  future  husband, 
who  was  then  a merchant 
seaman,  in  London  in  1946 
while  he  was  between  voy- 
ages. In  February  1947,  when 
he  returned  from  a trip  to 
New  Zealand,  he  telephoned 
i her  at  the  Ladies'  Imperial 
| Carlton  Club,  where  she 
, worked  as  a telephonist,  to 
ask  for  a date. 

Armed  with  chocolates  and 
nylons  to  make  a good  im- 
pression, Gerry  met  her  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  tube 
> station  and  went  to  see  Odd 
Man  Out,  the  Carol  Reed  film 
starring  James  Mason  as  an 
IRA  man  on  the  run. 

Later,  in  an  amusement  ar- 
cade, she  won  10  cigarettes 
for  her  gasping  partner  by 
notching  up  an  impressive 
darts  score.  The  romance 
flourished  and  the  couple 
married  in  County  Down  in 
November  1947,  after  which 
they  settled  In  Belfast  Some 
years  later,  Gerry  returned 
from  the  sea  and  began  the 
process  of  carving  out  his  po- 
litical career. 

Lady  Fitt  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  five  daughters 
and  her  grandchildren. 

Chris  Ryder 


Lies  Askonas 


l 

vp. 


Sir  Harold  Bailey 


Susan  (Ann)  Gertrude  Fitt  (n6e 
Doherty),  political  wife,  bom 
June  8,  1921,  died  January  23. 

1996  Fortress  Fitt . . . Ann  and  Gerry  outside  their  fire  bombed  house  in  1982  pacemakb*  press 


Appreciation:  Norman  MacCaig 


Linguist  of  the  Orient  Lowfalutin* 


SIR  HAROLD  BAILEY 
who  has  died  aged  96, 
was  an  internation- 
ally renowned  philolo- 
gist and  a man  of  immune 
teaming  with  an  extraordi- 
nary love  of  language  particu- 
larly in  its  written  form. 

At  the  age  of  10  his  family 
emigrated,  and  he  was  thus  I 
transplanted  from  Wiltshire 
to  an  Australian  bush  farm. 
He  read  the  few  books  to 
which  he  had  access  — which  , 
included  a seven-volume  en- 
cyclopaedia and  introduc- 
tions to  French,  German.  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  Latin  and 
Greek..  They  clearly  influ - , 
enced  the  direction  of  his  1 
future  life. 

In  1921  he  entered  Perth 
University.  Under  Professor 
George  Woods,  a classicist,  i 
Bailey  wrote  his  master's  the- , 
sis  on  religious  ideas  in  Eu- 
ripides, which  resulted  in  a 
scholarship  to  Oxford,  where 
he  went  in  1927,  to  study  San-  j 
skrit,  Avestan,  and  Indo- 
European  comparative 
grammar. 

Two  years  later,  he  became 
the  first  lecturer  in  Iranian  I 
studies  at  London  Universi- 
ty’s School  of  Oriental  Stud- 
ies, and  began  work  on  a doc- 
toral thesis  that  was  to  have 
been  an  edition,  translation  . 
and  commentary  on  the  so- , 
called  Greater  Bundahishn,  a 
kind  of  encyclopaedia  of  Zoro- 
astrianism, written  in  the , 
Middle  Iranian  language  ; 
known  as  Pahlavi.  The  thesis  1 
became  a work  of  unmanage- 1 
able  dimensions  and  Bailey 
submitted  it  unfinished,  in 
1933  for  his  Oxford  doctorate. 

The  year  1986  was  pivotal 
in  Bailey's  career.  He  gave  ! 
the  Ratanbai  Katrak  lectures  , 
in  Oxford,  later  published  as 
Zoroastrian  Problems  In  The 
Ninth-Century  Books,  and 
was  appointed  to  Cambridge’s 
Sanskrit  chair,  which  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1967. 

Almost  all  of  Bailey's  subse- 
quent prodigious  publication, 
activity  was  connected  with 
his  work  cm  Khotanese.  He  at- 


been  deciphered.  His  experi- 
ence in  deciphering  difficult 
scripts,  such  as  that  used  for 
writing  Pahlavi,  bore  abun- 
dant fruit  He  had  always 
been  fascinated  by  writing! 
systems  and  he  practised  the 
alphabets  with  which  he  was 
not  currently  working  so  that 
he  would  not  ha  veto  relearn 
them  when  they  were 
required.  When  I was  a stu- 
dent he  advised  me  to  learn 
before  the  age  of  30,  as  he  bad, 
an  the  alphabets  I might  con- 1 
ceivably  need  as  it  becomes 
progressively  difficult  with 
age  to  acquire  new  ones. 

hi  addition  to  articles  and 
monographs,  Bailey  pub- 
lished with  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  from  1945  to 
1985,  Khotanese  Texts,  a 
seven-volume  series,  and  in 
1951  his  Khotanese  Buddhist 
Texts  was  published.  From 
this  material  he  extracted  all 
the  vocabulary  of  Iranian  ori- 
gin as  a basis  for  his  1979 


tempted  to  elucidate  Its  vo-  been  deciphered.  His  experl-  Dictionary  Of  Khotan  Saka. 
cabulary  and  used  the  in-  ence  in  deciphering  difficult  In  1944  Bailey  was  elected  fel- 
siglrts  gained  to  illuminate  scripts,  such  as  that  used  for  low  of  the  British  Academy, 
other  Iranian  and  Indian  lan-  writing  Pahlavi,  bore  a bun-  Many  other  honours  followed, 
guages.  He  was  able  to  put  un-  dant  fruit  He  had  always  included  a cherished  knight- 
related,  non-Indo-European  been  fascinated  by  writing  hood  in  i960  for  “services  to 
languages  — such  as  Chinese,  systems  and  he  practised  the  Oriental  studies”. 

Tibetan  and  Turkish  — to  the  alphabets  with  which  he  was  Bailey  was  not  given  to  os- 
service  of  Khotanese.  and  ac-  not  currently  working  so  that  tentation.  He  once  related 
quainted  himself  with  many  he  would  not  ha  veto  relearn  being  stopped  for  a routine 
Caucasian  languages  in  them  when  they  were  police  .check  while  cycling  in 
search  of  Iranian  loan-words,  required.  When  I was  a stu-  Suffolk.  They  were  sceptical 
Bailey  also  learned  lan-  dent  he  advised  me  to  learn  about  the  scruffy  cyclist's 
guages  to  read  at  least  part  of  before  the  age  of  30,  as  he  had,  claim  to  be  Sir  Harold  Bailey, 
significant  literary  works  in  all  the  alphabets  I might  con-  Cambridge  professor  of  San- 
the  original.  He  was  particu-  ceivably  need  as  it  becomes  skrit  and  escorted  him  to 
larly  fond  of  epic  literature,  progressively  difficult  with  Queen's  College  for  confirma- 
reading  avidly  the  famous  Ar-  age  to  acquire  new  ones.  tion  from  the  head  porter. 
menian,  Georgian,  and  Os-  to  addition  to  articles  and  He  delighted  in  sharing  his 
setic  epics.  During  the  second  monographs,  Bailey  pub-  knowledge.  Many  who  came 
world  war  he  read  Armenian  lished  with  the  Cambridge  with  a simple  question  were 
and  Albanian  newspapers  for  University  Press  from  1945  to  amazed  at  the  casual  way  in 
any  hints  they  might  betray  1985,  Khotanese  Texts,  a which  be  produced,  from  his 
of  German  plans  in  the  East  seven-volume  series,  and  in  vast  library,  book  after  book 

When  Bailey  commenced  1951  his  Khotanese  Buddhist  that  had  a bearing  on  the  mat- 
work  on  the  unpublished  Texts  was  published.  From  ter.  Some  scholars  visited 
Khotanese  sources,  scarcely  Ibis  material  he  extracted  all  Cambridge  just  to  read  texts 
any  of  the  late  Khotanese  ma-  the  vocabulary  of  Iranian  ori-  with  him  and  were  thus  able 
terial  in  cursive  script  had  gin  as  a basis  for  his  1979  to  produce  important  books. 

• Bailey  was  concerned  a bout 

the  fate  of  his  remarkable  li- 
brary and  eventually  joined 
forces  with  fellow  academics 
the  Allchins  and  the  van  Lou- 
hu  teens  to  found  the  Ancient 
India  and  Iran  Trust,  which 
he  chaired  from  1978.  When, 
in  1981,  the  trust  acquired 
Brooklanda  House  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  able,  for  the 
first  time  In  his  life,  to  live 
somewhere  large  enough  to 
accommodate  his  library  on 
shelves.  He  took  delight  in  the 
garden  — and  in  gardening. 

The  trust  has  recently 
received  a five-year  grant 
from  the  National  Lottery  to 
complete  the  cataloguing  of 
its  library.  Bailey  would  cer- 
tainly have  liked  to  think  that 
any  young  person  could  have 
access  to  the  fascinating 
„ ______  books  that  he  would  love  to 

have  browsed  among  in  his 
■ . ■;'.^5s|23  youth. 

R ■■  Ronald  E Emmerick 

Harold  Walter  Bailey,  phllolo- 

I *—  gist,  bom  December  16,  1899; 

Sir  Harold  Walker  ...  an  extraordinary  love  of  language  qied  January  ii,  1996 


ORMAN  MacCAIG 
(obituary,  January 
24)  was  a poet  with 
no  epic  pretensions. 
His  views  on  aesthetics  and 
1 life  in  general  were  commit- 
tedly  “low  faintin'*.  In  an 
essay  which  he  wrote  all  of  2) 
years  ago  for  Chapman,  the 
literary  journal  I edit,  he  said: 
“I  never  met  a white  goddess 
in  my  life  and  when  I find  my- 
self in  the  company  of  singing 
robes,  hieratic  gestures  and 
fluting  voices  I phone  a taxi.” 

I first  met  Norman  at  an  all- 
day poetry  festival  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1972,  when  I had  just 
started  to  produce  the  maga- 
zine. He  was  instantly  en- 
gaged, interested  and  support- 
ive, without  a trace  of 
condescension  or  literary 
snobbery.  But  I was  horrified 
at  how  he  lambasted  the 
others  present  with  his  sav- 
age wit  they  included  the 
now-dead  port  Stuart  Mac- 
Gregor, and  William  Neill 
and  Donald  CampbelL  Their 
views,  their  poetry,  their  per- 
sonalities too,  were  all  prime 
targets  for  Norman's  barbed, 
ironic  scepticism.  This  was  a 
shock  to  me,  trained  by  a po- 
lite, middle-class  mother  not 
to  be  openly  critical 
I learned  that  it  was  all  part 
of  the  game.  We  Scots  have  a 
word  for  this  verbal  fencing, 
between  poets:  “flyting”  — 
and  boy,  could  Norman  flyte. 
He  revelled  in  what  be  called 
“the  art  of  vituperation”.  We 
quickly  became  good  friends, 
and  many’s  the  night  I’ve  en- 


Birthdays 


Corazon  Aquino,  former 
president  the  Philippines.  63,- 
Sir  Tom  Arnold,  Conserva- 
tive MP,  49:  Raymond  Bax- 
ter, broadcaster,  74;  Lord 
Blakenham,  dminnaTi  and 
chief  executive.  Pearson  pic. 
58;  Margaret  Donnelly, 
prison  governor,  56:  Michael 
Duane,  educationalist.  81; 
Emma  Freud,  television  pre- 


Performance 

artiste 


joyed  his  company,  fogging 
the  air  with  the  smoke  of 
many  cigarettes  and  empty- 
ing not  a few  bottles  of  whis- 
ky. He  had  a knack  of  some- 
how always  being  there  when 
you  wanted  or  needed  him. 

His  remarkable  friendship 
with  the  poet  Hugh  MacDiar- 
mid  held  strong  until  Mac- 
Diarmid's  death  in  1978,  yet 
you  couldn’t  imagine  two  po- 
ets more  different  MacDiar- 
mid  full  of  epic  ambition,  fre- 
quently dismissing  Norman’s 
work  with  jibes  like:  “Ye’re 
no  a port  at  aa.  juist  a school- 
master". Observers  of  these 
exchanges  used  to  think  a 
fight  was  imminent 

But  he  didn’t  just  value  lit- 
erary friends,  and  was  just  as 
happy  cracking  with  the  post- 
man, a miner,  or  the  woman 
up  the  stairs.  I once  spent  an 
evening  with  him  in  the  pubs 
of  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  fell  in  with  an  old 
Salvation  Army  woman  who 
chummed  along  with  us  most 
of  the  night,  swapping  hilari- 
ous. and  sometimes  rather 
naughty,  stories. 

For  us  younger  writers  he 
was  a tremendous  encourage- 
ment, although  we  often  bad 
to  endure  severe  scoldings  for 
literary  self-indulgences  or 
excesses.  But  people  mattered 
more  to  Norman  than  poetry, 
and  music  perhaps  most  of 
all.  as  his  close  friendship 
with  the  Shetland  fiddler  Aly 
Bain  confirmed. 

Joy  Hendry 


senter.  34;  Sir  Paul  Giro- 
lami,  former  chairman, 
Glaxo,  70;  Brian  Hayes.  H M 
Inspector  of  Constabulary, 
South-east  England,  56; 
Sheila  lanes,  former  deputy 
chairman.  Open  University. 
65;  Sir  David  Nicholas,  for- 
mer chairman.  TTN,  66;  Ra- 
vinder  Randhawa,  writer, 
44;  Air  Commodore  April 
Reed,  former  director.  RAF 
Nursing  Services.  66;  Angela 
Thorne,  actress.  57. 


LIES  Askonas,  who  has 
died  aged  82  and  was 
for  over  30  years  a 
leading  London  musi- 
cian’s agent,  came  from  a cul- 
tured Jewish  Viennese  back- 
ground: Alma  Mahler, 

Elisabeth  Schumann  and 
Otto  Klemperer  were  fre- 
quent visitors  at  her  parents' 
home,  along  with  the  play- 
wrights Arthur  Schnitzler 
and  Hugo  von  Hoftnannsfhai. 

A visit  to  the  Vienna 
Staatsoper  for  Der  Rosenka- 
valier  in  1994,  with  Felicity 
Lott’s  Marschallin  and 
Kleiber  conducting,  was,  she 
recalled,  exactly  70  years 
since  she  had  first  seen  it 
there  with  her  parents,  at  the 
age  of  nine. 

Initially,  she  shone  as  a 
champion  skier.  After  the 
Anschluss,  she  skied  her  way 
to  freedom  — and,  looking 
back  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  pass,  watched  the 
troops  of  the  Third  Reich 
moving  in  to  Austria.  Her 
parents  had  already  settled 
in  Leatherhead,  where  she 
arrived  in  1939.  After  war- 
time work  with  MI5,  she  was 
co-opted  to  Eisenhower's 
staff  and  involved  in  the  post- 
war de-Nazification 
programme. 

Her  first  contact  with  the 
music  business  was  helping 
Walter  Legge  set  up  the  Phil- 
haimoma  Orchestra:  she  and 
Legge  loathed  each  other. 

Askonas  then  joined  Wil- 
frid van  Wyck’s  agency.  look- 
ing after  the  pianist  Shura 
Cherkassky  (who  died  after 
Christmas)  and  the  conduc- 
tor Wang  Schmidt-lsseratedt, 
before  being  persuaded  by 
Elisabeth  Schumann,  the 
famous  Lleder  singer,  to  set 
up  on  her  own  in  1955  with' 
Wagnerians  Hans  Hotter  and 
Set  Svanhohn  as  her  first 
names  — divas  like  Birgit 
Nilsson,  Teresa  Berganza 
and  Lucia  Popp,  and  maestri 
Abbado  and  Mehta,  etc  were 
not  far  behind. 

Tom  Sutcliffe 

Lord  Harewood  writes:  I first 
met  Lies  in  1953  soon  after  1 
started  work  at  Covent  Gar- 
den and  she  became  a friend 
and  colleague,  someone 
whose  judgment  I respected, 
on  whose  opinion  I could 
rely,  who  would  help  you  in 
a jam.  who,  above  all,  would 
never  let  you  down. 

Her  artists  felt  the  same. 
They  suspected  they  could 
get  her  to  storm  into  a man- 
ager’s office  only  in  dire  cir- 
cumstances — when  she  felt 
an  injustice  had  been  or  was 
about  to  be  done.  But  they 
knew  she  would  keep  an  eye 
out  for  their  advantage  and 
warn  against  the  wrong  kind 
of  risk.  Many  became  as 
loyal  to  her  as  she  was  to 
them,  and  it  was  heartening, 
as  one  travelled  the  Euro- 
pean opera  houses,  to  find 
little  pockets  of  affection  for 
someone  who  was  upholding 
standards. 

Like  all  Viennese  who  had 
left  the  city  where  adulation 
of  quality  goes  with  expertise 
in  the  backstab,  she  viewed 
her  erstwhile  countrymen 
with  sharp  suspicion  as  well 
as  a residue  of  admiration 
for  what  they  had  done,  and 
from  time  to  time  still  could 
do.  And  like  most  ex-Vien- 
nese, she  retained  some  of 
that  great  city’s  good 
qualities. 

She  was  beautiful,  she  was 
funny — even  in  serious  mat- 
ters, you  laughed  — and  in 
all  her  dealings  she  was  dis- 
tinguished. If  the  word  had 
not  lost  its  flavour,  you 
would  have  said  she  was  a 
lady.  She  was  certainly  a 
grande  dame.  Her  sense  of 
style,  la  life  as  on  stage  or 
platform,  was  polished  and 
she  suffered  departure  from  it 
with  no  pleasure  at  alL 
Certain  artists  would,  usu- 
ally with  good  reason,  be  pro- 
moted to  a pantheon,  where 
they  could  do  little  wrong  and 
from  which  they  would  be 
deployed  only  with  the  pros- 


pect of  something  thoroughly 
worthwhile.  But  if  you  could 
convince  her  of  the  strength 
of  a scheme,  and  of  how  a 
performer  could  make  or 
break  it,  there  was  no  better 
advocate  of  what  you  had  in 
mind.  I have  watched  her 
turn  an  artist  from  scepticism 
to  enthusiasm  in  a matter  of 
minutes 

I never  knew  how  she  per- 
suaded Lucia  Popp  — on  the 
telephone  — to  fly  to  London 
from  Amsterdam,  after  a 
morning  recording  session,  to 
save  an  Idomeneo  broadcast 
from  which  we  had  lost  both 
the  first  cast  and  the  cover  of 
Ilia,  but  she  did.  The  result 
was  little  short  of  a triumph 
— for  the  artist  as  well  as  for 
the  performance  as  a whole. 

Lies  never  forgot  that  the 
arts  are  a source  of  pleasure, 
and  her  judgment  in  that 
sense  was  romantic  rather 
than  calculating;  if  the  audi- 
ence had  risen  to  the  per- 
former, that  spoke  louder 
than  a false  note  in  the  second 
act  Acclaim  for  a neophyte 
from  Scandinavia  was  more 
satisfying  than  the  Royal  Fes- 
tival Hall  sold  out  for  a sea- 
soned performer. 

The  old-fashioned  tradition 
of  the  "good  agent”  dies  hard 
and  many  of  us  revere  it  the 

artist's  agent  as  adviser, 
retaining  the  right  to  warn  as 
well  as  to  promote  — ulti- 
mately aa  friend.  These  quali- 
ties Lies  Askonas  had  in 
excelsis . 

She  was  lucky — hut  that  Is 
not  the  right  word:  blessed 
maybe  — - in  a happy  marriage 
of  more  than  30  years.  Neville 
Shepherd,  as  a man  of  high 
intelligence  and  with  a life- 
time of  government  service 
behind  him,  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  Byzantine  com- 
plications mid  labyrinthine 
workings  such  as  character- 
ise musical,  particularly  oper- 
atic. dealings,  and  would  have 
been  quick  to  suggest  ways 
out  of  problems. 

Their  lives  became  insepa- 
rable and  you  did  not  expect 
to  see  one  without  the  other, 
whether  in  the  opera  house  or 
on  Corsica,  where  they  had  a 
second  home. 

Liesbeth  (Lies)  Askonas. 
concert  agent,  born  August  13, 
1913;  died  January  2D.  1996 


Lies  Askonas:  grande  dame 


Death  Notices 


In  Memoriam 

MOORE.  MM  awWlL  bom  2Mf 
4ad  S-1-44  dewM  Wend  to  » many.  Tho 
world  hu  a hole  where  you  ware.  Every, 
day  you  are  remembered  with  love. 

■Tito  place  your  uimauncemert  telephone 
0171  811  son 


Jackdaw 


Necropolis 

WHEN  SAUL  BELLOW,  that 
great  chronicler  and  critic  of 
American  urban  life,  de- 
scribes New  York  as  “stir- 
ring, insupportable,  agitated, 
ungovernable;  demonic”,  few 
fellow  cttydwellers  would  be 
able  to  resist  these  tangled  ad- 
jectives being  applied  to 
their  own  environment.  The 
city  represents  the  peak  of 
human  cultural  and  commer- 
cial achievement . . . Yetfbr 
all  its  rational  efficiency  and 
benevolent  intent,  the  city  is 
likely  to  be  the  death  of  us. 

The  evidence  that  our 
renewed  concern  about  infec- 
tious diseases.stems  from  uj> 
ban “thirdworldisation  .that 


the  strains  of  social  disorga- 
nisation are  one  point  of  ori- 
gin for  human  epidemics,  is 
compelling  and  is  bolstered 
by  individual  examples 
of  emerging  infectious  agents 
. . .Currently,  45  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population  live  in 
cities.  Human  crowds  pro- 
vide easy  routes  for  airborne, 
waterborne,  vector-mediat- 
ed, and  direct-contact  spread 
of  disease.  Crowd  diseases 
prosper  in  these  sprawling  - 
environments.  But  the  pat- 
tern of  urban  agglomeration  . 
is  changing  fast.  ..The  UN 
nTasaes  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  eight  million  or  more 
as  mega-cities.  Mega-cities 
experiencing  lower  growth 
rates  are  located  in  the  richer 
parts  of  the  world  whilst  the 
largest  growth  rates  are  • 
found  in  the  poorest  regions. 
Unlike  cities  in  the  West, 
those  in  the  developing  world 
are  often  pre-industriaL  - 
Here,  the  burgeoning  popula- 
tion live  in  central  slums  and. 
peripheral  shanty  towns 
searching  for  non-existent 
jobs  in  a palaeotechnologi  cal 
environment . . . Mega-cities 
are  global  cities  in  every 

sense:  they  are  part  of  an  in- 


ternational system  of  trade 
and  communication — and 
disease.  They  have  no  limits; 
air  travel  and  other  routes  of 
transportation  have  ren- 
dered their  influence  and  vul- 
nerability boundless. 

Three  diseases — influ- 
enza, tuberculosis,  and  den- 
gue — illustrate  the  peculiar 
dependence  of  infectious 
agents  on  the  city.  The  his- 
tory of  influenza  suggests 
♦hat  another  epidemic  is 
soon  to  arrive . . . The  impor- 
tance of  planning  can  be 

gauged  most  dramatically  by 
revisiting  the  influenza  pan- 
demic of  1918-19.  The  early 
epicentres — Freetown,  Si- 
erra Leone;  Brest,  France; 
and  Boston,  USA — were  all 
urban.  Crowded  groups  were 
rapidly  and  savagely  cut 
down.  In  the  confines  of 
Camp  Devans,  Massachu- 
setts. the  first  case  of  influ- 
enza was  diagnosed  on 

September  12, 1918.  Only  six 
I days  later,  there  were  6.674 
i cases  of  infectidn  and,  on 
i September  23. 12,604  soldiers 
bad  fallen  ill.  By  October.  20 
per  cent  of  the  US  army  had 
acquired  this  especially  viru- 
lent form  of  influenza. 


[ Worldwide,  about  40  million 
people  died  In  six  months . . . 

1 The  growth  and  decay  of 
our  urban  centres  provide  the 
ideal  medium  to  support  the 
endemic  spread  of  infectious 
agents,  especially  among  low- 
income  dwellers.  There  is  no 
room  in  this  argument  for 
sentimental  anti-urbanism. 
Unparalleled  intar-disciplin- 
ary co-operation  and  long- 
term governmental  perspec- 
tive are  needed  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  grand  metropolis 
from  becoming  a sick  and  dis- 
eased necropolis. 

Richard  Barton  uniting  in  the 
Lancet  as  part  af  a jo  int  cam- 
paign. by  36  medical  journals 
in  21  countries  to  highlight  the 
threat  of  infectious  diseases. 

On  track 

WELL.  TM  wearing  an  ano- 
rak and  it’s  nothing  like  [a] 
cagoule.  An  anorak's 
essential  for  when  it  gets  cold 
ha  the  winter  but  really 
there’s  no  uniform  for  train 
enthusiasts.  We  don’t  dress 
to  be  fashionable.  We  dress 
for  warmth. 

I KNOW.  We  have  no  idea 


what  sex  is,  we  have  no  dress 
sense,  we  all  wear  those  spec- 
tacles. Well,  it’s  not  all  about 
sticking  lots  of  numbers  in  a 
little  book,  you  know.  There's 
many  other  aspects  to  rail- 
way enthusiasm  such  as  pho- 
tography, building  models 
and  making  videos.  People 
now  try  to  ride  every  line  in 
the  country.  But  just  tell  me 
one  thing.  How  is  anyonego- 
ing to  do  that  if  some  of  them 
are  freight  lines.  Eh? 

WELL,  I suppose  people 
might  wear  cagoules  in  the 
winter.  We're  a strange 
breed,  alright.  Since  I've  been 
trainspotting  I’ve  met  some 
of  the  queerest  people  I’ve 
ever  met  They’re  nearly  all 
introverted.  You  either  can’t 
get  a word  out  of  them  or  you 
can’t  shut  them  up. 

I THINK  it’s  totally  unfair 
how  the  press  depict  train- 
spotters.  They  don’t  all  carry 
satchels  and  have  glasses 
stuck  together  with  bits  of 
plaster,  you  know. 

LONG  MAY  Jasper  Carrott 
poke  fhn  at  os.  We’re  not 
afraid.  Yes,  I've  heard  of  the 


book  Trainspotting  but  it's 
not  a new  th  mg.  Over  the 
years,  there’s  been  many, 
many  books  written  about  it 
The  media  have  done  a demo- 
lition job.  The  younger  people 
just  aren’t  coining  into  the 
hobby  any  more;  they  don't 
want  to  be  branded  as  mo- 
rons or  trainspotters.  But, 
really,  fa  it  as  daft  as  knock- 
ing balls  into  holes  you  can’t 
see? 

Trainspotters  spatted  by  the 


-v  - 


The  Face . . . trainspotting 


Face  at  Bristol  Temple  Meads 
station.  The  style  mag’s  inter- 
est  in  locomotives  is, 
apparently,  prompted  by  the 
imminent  release  of  Trainspot- 
ting. the  Danny  Boyle  film  of 

the  Irvine  Welsh  book. 

Nerdland 

THESE  multi-media  CD- 
ROM  things  are  curiously 
distant.  They  have  a peculiar 
sort  of  interactivity  which 
has  a lower  level  of  imagina- 
tive engagement  than  the  in- 
teractivity of  simply  having  a 
relationship  with  someone 
talking  comfortably  to  you. 
When  a new  technology 
comes  in,  we  always  overesti- 
mate the  extent  of  its  cogni- 
tive power.  Obviously  there 
are  all  sorts  of  ways  in  which 
computers  can  be  used  to 
play  around  with  things,  but 
people  get  so  fascinated  with 
keyboards  and  VDUs  that 
they  find  themselves  in  a 
nerd's  paradise  which  does 
not  genuinely  engage  the  in- 
telligent. Rmay  be  that,  as 
with  so  many  aspects  of  de- 
mocracy. it  is  democratic  in 

that  it  is  accessible  to  a large 
number  of  people,  but  that 


that  is  made  accessible  is  of 
little  worth.  Multimedia 
underestimates  the  power  of 
the  individual  teacher.  Al- 
most everyone  who  has  been 

switched  on  to  the  world  of 

ideas  an  d imagination  has  in- 
variably been  introduced  to 
the  life  of  the  mind  by  a great, 
imaginative  teacher  who 
needn't  necessarily  he  very 
learned,  hut  whose  enthusi- 
asm and  determination  to  en- 
gage his  or  her  pupils  pro- 
duces converts. . . . Being 
turned  on  to  the  life  of  the 
mind  faa  sort  of  religious 
conversion.  It  is  hard 
for  people  to  become  devoted 
to  a democratic  machine. 
There  is  nofoing  better  than 
another  person  as  a teacher. 
We  underestimate  and  crimi- 
nally  underpay  them. 
Jonathan  Miller  interviewed 
in  Prospect. 

Jackdaw  zooms  your  jewels.  E- 

mailjackdaw®guardian- 

.co.uk.; fax 02 71-713 4366;  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian.  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Watchdogs  get  more  bite 


Notebook 


Simon  Bea^s  and 
Larry  EIHott 


THE  Government  is 
planning  to  boost 
the  resources  of  the 
utility  watchdogs  as 
the  opening  shot  in 
a pre-election  campaign  to 
repair  the  battered  image  of 
privatisation. 

With  ministers  keenly 
aware  that  the  public  is  angry 
about  excessive  boardroom 
pay  and  sceptical  about  the 
customer  benefits  of  the  big 
state  sell-offs,  they  are  urging 
regulators  to  help  boost  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  system. 

Senior  ministerial  sources 
indicated  that  they  are  con- 
sidering giving  the  regulators 
of  the  electricity,  gas.  water 
and  telecommunications  in- 
dustries more  financial  mus- 
cle in  recognition  of  the  in- 
creasingly complex  nature  of 
their  work. 

The  move  comes  with  the 


Government  in  the  final  stages 
of  preparing  the  two  big  pre- 
election privatisations.  Rail- 
track  and  the  nuclear  power 
company,  British  Energy. 

With  public  support  for 
these  sell-offs  at  a low  ebb, 
ministers  appear  anxious  to 
bang  the  drum  for  flagship 
privatisations  such  as  British 
Telecom,  British  Gas  and  the 
electricity  Industry  where 
they  say  customers  reaped 
real  benefits  from  lower 
prices  and  better  service. 

Faced  with  Labour  taunts 
that  the  regulatory  frame- 
work is  too  lenient  the  Gov- 
ernment realises  it  needs  to 
shore  up  the  system  to  con- 
vince voters  of  the  benefits  of 
privatisation. 

Watchdogs  could  be  given 
funds  to  hire  special  advisers 
to  ensure  that  they  are 
equipped  to  scrutinise  the 
utilities  more  effectively.  The 
need  for  more  resources  has 
become  more  acute  since  last 
year’s  wave  of  takeovers  in 


CBI  to  reverse 
pay  strategy  in 
‘real’  rises  call 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


Government  hopes  of 
a pre-election  return  to 
the  "feelgood  factor" 
will  be  given  a huge  boost 
today  when  the  CBI  calls  for 
workers  to  be  given  higher 
wages  and  a bigger  share  of 
national  income. 

In  a surprise  departure 
from  the  previous  line 


adopted  by  the  employers' 
organisation.  CBI  director- 


general  Adair  Turner  will 
warn  that  the  UK  risks  be- 
coming a low-wage  economy 
unless  It  reverses  the  income 
trends  of  recent  years. 

Mr  Turner  will  argue  that  it 
is  no  longer  sustainable  for 
employees  to  receive  an  ever- 
smaller  slice  of  the  national 
cake  and  that  there  is  no  risk 
that  higher  wages  will  lead  to 
an  explosion  in  inflation. 

Rising  real  (inflation-ad- 
justed) wages  were  one  of  the 
main  factors  behind  strong 
consumer  confidence  in  the 
late  1980s,  but  despite  almost 
four  years  of  growth  since 
early  1992  incomes  have 
struggled  to  keep  pace  with 
prices. 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
has  insisted  that  any  increase 
in  earnings  should  be  consis- 
tent with  the  Government's 
aim  of  hitting  its  tough  infla- 
tion target  but  Mr  Turner 
will  say  today  that  this  is  per- 
fectly possible. 

In  what  was  being  trailed 
by  the  CBI  last  night  as  a key- 
note speech,  the  CBI  leader  is 
expected  to  tell  the  Institute 
of  Personnel  Development 
conference  in  London  that  the 
inflationary  wage-price  spiral 


Short  Brothers 
says  1 ,500  jobs 
may  have  to  go 


Belfast  company 
takes  insurance 
against  Fokker 
crisis,  writes 
Mark  Milner 


Belfast-based  short 
Brothers  yesterday 
issued  a formal  warning 
that  up  to  1.500  jobs  may  have 
to  go  in  the  fall-out  from  the 
crisis  at  the  Dutch  aircraft 
manufacturer,  Fokker,  one  or 
its  biggest  customers. 

Short  said  that  it  could  face 
a "manpower  surplus"  affect- 
ing between  1,400  and  1.500 
jobs  as  a result  of  the  Fokker 
situation  and  that  it  would  be 
issuing  an  HRi  notice  — a 
statutory  requirement,  giving 
90  days  warning  of  more  than 
100  redundancies  — to  the 
Government  and  the  trades 
unions  this  week. 

The  company  said:  “The 
lodging  of  the  HRI  is  a protec- 
tive measure  to  limit  the 
risks  to  the  company,  but  it 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  developments. 

On  Monday,  Fokker's  con- 
trolling shareholder,  the  Ger- 
man industrial  conglomerate 
Daimler-Benz,  said  that  it 
would  no  longer  continue  to 
provide  financial  supjxjrt  to 


Fokker,  effectively  cutting  off 
its  cash  life-line. 

The  decision  followed  the 
collapse  of  talks  between 
Daimler-Benz  and  the  Dutch 
government,  which  also  holds 
a Fokker  stake,  on  a possible 
rescue  package. 

On  Tuesday  night.  Fokker 
said  it  bad  successfully 
sought  court  protection  from 
Its  creditors  for  much  of  the  ! 
group,  allowing  it  a breathing 
space  of  up  to  a month  during 
which  it  would  be  seeking  a 
rescuer. 

Short,  part  of  the  Canadian 
group  Bombardier,  has  been 
seen,  despite  denials,  as  a 
possible  bidder  for  at  least 
part  of  Fokker.  It  supplies 
wings  for  Fokker  70  and  Fok- 
, ker  100  jetliners. 

The  Belfast-based  group  has 
held  talks  with  Fokker  and 
said  that  “subject  to  confir- 
mation that  our  exposure  will 
be  covered,  we  will  continue 
wing  production  for  the  pres- 
ent. albeit  on  a slightly 
reduced  schedule,  pending 
further  discussions  with 
Fokker.” 

Trading  in  Fokker  shares 
resumed  on  the  Amsterdam 
stock  exchange  yesterday 
after  a two  day  suspension. 
The  shares  initially  tumbled 
from  b'.2  guilders  to  1.75  guil- 
ders but  later  rebounded  to 
3.25  guilders  in  heavy 
trading. 


the  electricity  and  water  in- ; 
dustries  and  the  emergence  of 
super-utilities  spanning  two 
or  more  sectors. 

Another  proposal  being 
considered  is  the  creation  of 
an  all-party  parliamentary 
select  committee  to  oversee 
utility  regulation. 

Ministers  see  some  case  for 
amalgamating  regulators  — | 


particularly  the  gas  and  elec- 
tricity watchdogs,  Ofgas  and 
Offer  — provided  that  the 
utilities  are  forced  to  keep  the 
separate  parts  of  their  busi- 
ness transparent 
They  have  ruled  out  bring- 
ing the  watchdogs  under  one 
roof  for  fear  that  the  utilities 
would  find  it  easier  to  blur 
their  financial  performances 


and  escape  tough  scrutiny. 
The  new  measures  are  being 
mooted  with  the  regime 
under  intense  pressure  — not 
least  since  last  year’s  bungled 
effort  by  the  electricity  regu- 
lator, Professor  Stephen  Litt- 
lechild.  to  introduce  new 
price  caps  for  the  12  regional 
power  companies.  He  was 
forced  to  rewrite  the  controls 


British  Gas  grooms  Cedric’s  successor 


BRITISH  GAS  acted  yesterday  to 
strengthen  its  board  by  appointing  a 
new  finance  director,  teadng  to  fresh  spec- 
ulation that  the  company  was  grooming  a 
successor  to  chief  executive  Cedric  Brown, 
Chris  Barrie  writes. 

Philip  Hampton,  finance  director  of  Brit- 
ish Steel,  wHI  Join  the  group  on  a salary  of 
£295,000.  He  wflt  also  get  £70,000  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  share  options  at  BS. 

The  appointment  leaves  the  current  fi- 
nance director,  Ray  Gardner,  free  to  con- 
centrate on  the  key  responstoikties  — as- 


stoned  by  hem  late  last  year  — of  renegoti- 
ating BCs  costly  “take  or  pay”  contracts 
and  preparing  the  group  for  competition  in 
the  domestic,  market. 

Analysts  suggested  that  the  move  made 
K more  likely  that  Mr  Gardner  would  suc- 
ceed Mr  Brown,  should  he  decide  to  step 
down.  The  company  dismissed  the  sugges- 
tion last  night  as  "speculation”. 

John  Wyfaraw,  a former  adviser  to  Lady 
Thatcher,  will  Join  the  board  from  April  as 
(Brector  for  strategic  planning  and  corpo- 
rate affairs. 


after  charges  that  he  bad  been 
soft  on  the  industry. 

Ministers  feel  the  regula- 
tory system  is  robust,  even 
though  they  see  the  need  for  it 
to  evolve.  They  are  keen  for 
consumers  to  be  reminded  of 
how  unprotected  they  were 
before  privatisation. 

“It's  quite  amazing  how  we 
learn  to  criticise  qbw  things,’' 
one  ministerial  source  said. 
“But  there  was  nothing  to 
protect  the  consumer  when 
the  utilities  were  in  public 
hands.  The  regulators  need  to 
be  more  outward  looking  and 
say  "before  we  were  here 
there  was  nobody  to  stick  up 
for  consumers’.” 

Although  controversial,  the 
Rail  track  and  British  Energy 
sell-offs  are  vital  to  the  Gov- 
ernment’s finances  in  the 
run-up  to  the  election.  Priva- 
tisation is  expected  to  raise 
£4  billion  in  the  1996-97  finan- 
cial year,  falling  to 
£2.5  billion  in  1997-98  and 
£1.5  billion  in  199849. 


Battening  down 
unruly  markets 
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that  has  bedevilled  Britain  for 
the  past  25  years  has  now 
been  decisively  broken. 

The  CBI  no  longer  believes 
that  there  is  a prospect  of  big 
pay  rises  pushing  up  prices, 
which  in  turn  lead  to  even 
higher  wage  demand,  he  will 
say. 

Although  the  CBI  admits  it 
has  been  "banging  the  table” 
about  the  need  for  wage 
restraint  in  recent  years,  it 
believes  there  is  a need  for 
wages  to  rise  in  real  terms 
over  the  coming  years. 

High  unemployment  and 
endemic  job  insecurity  meant 
that  the  expected  wage 
explosion  after  the  Black 
Wednesday  devaluation  of 
sterling  failed  to  materialise. 
Earnings,  which  never  grew 
at  an  annual  rate  of  less  than 
7 per  cent  in  the  1980s  have 
been  stuck  at  3.25  per  cent  for 
several  months. 

Meanwhile,  a cheaper 
pound,  lower  interest  rates  i 
and  modest  pay  demands 
meant  that  corporate  profit- 
ability has  soared. 

Mr  Turner  is  expected  to  I 
say  that  while  his  remarks  ! 
should  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  excuse  for  “lottery  fever” 
among  wage  bargainers, 
there  is  scope  for  growth  in 
real  wages  without  any  im- 1 
pact  on  Britain's  prosperity. 

"This  is  a carefully  posi- 
tioned speech",  one  CBI  in- 
sider said  last  night.  “All  of  | 
us  want  to  see  real  incomes  go 
up,  but  this  is  not  a giveaway 
message.” 

However,  he  added  that  pro- 
vided pay  demands  remained 
modest  it  should  be  possible 
for  workers  to  receive  real  in- 
creases in  pay  without  infla- 
tion taking  off. 


Kenneth  ciarke  was 
never,  to  Margaret 


Minever,  to  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  mind,  “one  of 
us”  and  during  her  reign 
the  two  shared  little  except 
combative  personalities. 
But  today  the  Chancellor  is 
set  to  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  the  former  prime  minis- 
ter, and  see  his  nomination 
for  an  honorary  degree 
rebuffed. 

Eleven  years  after  Oxford 
dons  blocked  Mrs 
Thatcher's  candidacy  for 
an  honorary  doctorate, 
staff  at  Nottingham  Trent 
University  — a stone's 
throw  from  Mr  Clarice's 
Rnshcliffe  constituency  — 
are  rebelling  against  a pro- 
posal to  make  him  a Doctor 
of  Law.  As  one  lecturer  put 
it:  “If  Oxford  can  do  it  to 
Thatcher,  we  can  certainly 
do  it  to  Clarke.'1 

Staff  are  particularly  in- 
censed at  the  citation  ac- 
companying the  award  — 
which  has  been  suggested 
by  the  university’s  vice- 
chancellor,  Professor  Ray 
Cowell  — commending  the 
Chancellor  for  “services  to 
education”. 

One  member  of  the  uni- 
versity’s academic  board 
said  that,  given  govern- 
ment cuts  in  higher  educa- 
tion spending  and  the  enor- 
mous pressure  on  teaching 
staff,  the  suggestion  to  hon- 
our the  former  education 
secretary  in  this  way  was 
“extraordinary  and 
outrageous”. 

And  further  salt  was 
rubbed  into  Mr  Clarke's 
wounds  when  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  Ed- 
die George  — who  has  been 
opposing  the  Chancellor's 
monetary  policy'  for  most  of 
the  last  year  — received, 
with  no  fuss,  an  honorary 
degree  from  London  Guild- 
hall University. 

The  Chancellor's  name 
was  put  before  the  Aca- 
demic Board  of  deans  and 
heads  of  department,  which 
voted  18  to  5 to  send  the 
proposal  back  to  the 
Awards  and  Titles  Commit- 
tee, which  meets  again 
today  to  discuss  the  issue. 

A recent  emergency  meet- 
ing in  the  university's  law 
department  resulted  in  a 
unanimous  vote  against  the 
proposal,  adding  to  the 
pressure  to  drop  the  Chan- 
cellor's name  from  the  List. 
One  law  lecturer  said: 
“Everybody  is  absolutely 
steaming.”  The  Chancellor 
already  has  two  law 

degrees  from  Cambridge. 


Gown  in  town  . . . The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Eddie  George,  collecting  his 
honorary  degree  from  the  Guildhall  University.  London  photoghaph  oavwsbjjtoe 


JobCentre  pay  system  ‘crackers’ 


Martyn  Halsall 
and  Seumas  Milne 


THE  pay  system  In  the 
Employment  Service, 
currently  facing  the 
prospect  of  an  escalation  of 
industrial  action  by  low-paid 
JobCentre  staff,  is  “crack- 
ers",- according  to  a confiden- 
tial internal  report,  which 
has  been  passed  to  the 
Guardian. 

The  2.5  per  cent  perfor- 
mance-related pay  deal  which 
triggered  the  dispute  was 
mean  and  incomprehensible, 
and  management  had  adopted 
a damaging  “triumphalist 
tone",  according  to  a brutally 
frank  managment  assess- 
ment, drafted  by  a regional  di- 


I rector  for  the  Employment  | 
Service's  senior  operations 
director.  Derek  Grover. 

The  memo  — written  as  the 
Employment  Service  was  tak- 
ing court  action  to  halt  an  ini- 
tial strike  by  the  Civil  and 
Public  Services  Association 
last  October  — reinforces 
union  claims  that  discontent 
among  JobCentre  and  unem- 
ployment benefit  office  staff 
goes  wider  than  simply  pay 
levels. 

At  issue  are  job  cuts,  ca- 
sualisation.  attacks  by  claim- 
ants and  the  extra  workload 
created  by  the  introduction  of 
the  new  Jobseekers'  Allow- 
ance — as  well  as  the  arbi- 
trary implementation  of  a be- 
low-Jnilation  wage  settlement. 
Last  night,  the  CPSA  leader- 


ship was  meeting  to  decide 
whether  to  widen  regional 
and  local  stoppages  into  full- 
scale  national  industrial 
action  by  its  20,000  Employ- 
ment Service  membership. 

Other  ES  documents  passed 
to  the  Guardian  confirm  that 
“loyalty  bonuses"  of  between 
£200  and  £500  are  being  paid 
to  strike-breakers. 

"There  is  no  chance  that 
managers  will  be  able  to  'sell' 
the  Pay  Strategy  now."  Ann  le 
Sage,  then  the  Employment 
Service's  East  Midlands  and 
Eastern  region  director 
warned  Mr  Grover  last 
autumn. 

"The  pay  offer  has  demoti- 
vated staff  more  than  any- 
thing that  1 can  remember  in 
my  whole  career." 


Ms  le  Sage  warned  that  the 
ES  pay  system  was  too  com- 
plicated, "individualised” 
and  ■’hybrid"  for  “individ- 
uals. their  line  managers  or 
pay  sections  to  understand". 
There  was  a common  percep- 
tion, she  said,  that  the  ES  had 
not  honoured  its  pay  agree- 
ments. 

Personnel  staff  within  the 
I ES  were  teeing  "a  deluge  of 
inquiries"  with  inadequate 
reference  material,  insuffi- 
cient time  and  over-compli- 
cated forms. 

An  ES  spokesperson  said 
last  night  Ms  le  Sage  had 
identified  concerns  which 
were  well  known  within  the 
service  and  which  would  be 
addressed  once  the  dispute 
was  over. 


THE  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  shares  of  Standard 
Chartered  bank,  which 
shot  up  to  a new  all-time  high 
in  after-hours  trading  last 
night,  has  provoked  enor- 
mous bid  speculation.  This 
has  been  shot  down  by  the 
more  obvious  candidates  — 
most  notably  NatWest  and 
Deutsche  Rank,  both  of  which 
have  the  £6  billion  or  so 
needed  to  pull  it  off. 

Certainly  Standard  Char- 
tered, with  its  strong  pres- 
ence in  emerging  markets  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  would  provide  an  Aslan 
leg  for  any  international  bank 
looking  for  a more  global 
reach. 

However,  credible  the  spec- 
ulation may  seem,  this  partic- 
ular bubble  in  Standard  Char- 
tered’s share  price  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  inexplicable 
events  which  plague  certain 
companies  at  a time  of  bull 
markets.  Having  just  put  one 
hostile  takeover  battle  behind 
it,  in  the  shape  of  Granada/ 
Forte,  the  City  would  plainly 
like  to  find  another. 

Standard  Chartered  is  sim- 
ply the  latest  In  a series  of 
substantial  public  companies 
— the  last  two  being  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  (before 
Christmas')  and  Zeneca  (for 
much  of  last  year)  — to  be 
defined  by  the  market  as  bid 
candidates.  In  the  case  of  Zen- 
eca. which  used  Section  212  of 
the  Companies  Act  to  check 
beneficial  holdings,  there  was 
no  firm  evidence  that  stake- 
building was  going  on.  As  far 
as  can  be  determined  the 
same  applies  to  Standard 
Chartered. 

That,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  not  be  a 
bid  in  the  near  future.  How- 
ever, the  general  rule  is  that 
when  a share  moves  as  speed- 
ily as  Standard’s  last  night  a 
statement  of  some  kind  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  would  be 
required  to  prevent  unruly 
markets.  It  was  such  a state- 
ment last  year  which  flushed 
out  Morgan  Stanley  as  a poss- 
ible bidder  for  SG  Warburg, 
which  eventually  fell  to  SBC. 

It  is  the  exchange’s  duty  to 
do  more  to  ensure  that  such 
share  bubbles  are  fully  inves- 
tigated and  that  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  merger/bid  activ- 
ity it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fester. 


drought  measures  and  a gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  customer 
has  been  the  loser. 

Meanwhile,  the  Gove™' 
ment  is  going  to  cram  two 
highly  sensitive  sell-offs  into 
a crowded  pre-election  time- 
table and  neither  have  com- 
manded public  support 

The  Government  has  yet  to 
fully  convince  the  City,  let 
alone  the  general  public,  that 
the  sales  of  Railtrack  and  the 
nuclear  power  Industry  are 
sensible  proposals.  Few  doubt 
that  the  sell-offs  are  driven  by 
dogma  and  the  need  to  fund 
tax  cuts.  But  they  are  hardly 
the  stuff  of  Conservative  elec- 
tion broadcasts. 

Indications  that  ministers 
are  giving  serious  thought  to 
strengthening  the  regulatory 
system  is  encouraging,  even 
if  it  is  no  more  than  a sensible 
piece  of  politics.  It  is  at  least  a 
recognition  of  public 
uneasiness. 

But  it  is  by  no  means 
enough-  At  the  beginning  of 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  radical 
experiment  with  privatisa- 
tion. consumers  were  prom- 
ised that  they  would  be  given 
new  power  and  a voice. 
Those  who  believed  it  have 
been  badly  let  down  — as 
Labour  Is  easily  able  to 
remind  them. 

Surrounding  the  watchdogs 
with  a few  more  advisers  may 
be  wise  but  it  won't  win  the 
public  back. 


Rocco’s  return 


Utility  reforms 


IT  HAS  clearly  dawned  on 
the  Government  that  if  it 
wants  to  go  into  the  next 
[ general  election  with  any 
hope  of  proclaiming  the  bene- 
fits of  privatisation  it  must  do 
something  about  regulation. 

Its  job  will  be  tough.  Public 
cynicism  about  the  privatised 
utilities  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
This  follows  a series  of  lop 
pay  scandals,  shareholder 
windfalls,  questionable  judg- 
ments from  the  regulators, 


SIR  Rocca  Forte  wisely 
lost  no  time  in  putting 
forward  a proposal  to 
retain  as  much  of  Forte's 
hotel  interests  as  is  feasible: 
the  Merldien,  Exclusive  and 
Heritage  brands  as  well  as  the 
London  hotels.  Moreover, 
selling  chunks  of  the  acquired 
hotel  interests  off  in  one  pack- 
age will  enable  Granada  to 
pay -down  its  debts  more 
quickly  and  Forte  to  keep 
' together  the  core  of  its  man- 
agement team. 

That  said,  this  whole  epi- 
sode does  nothing  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  Britains's  fi- 
nancial community.  Share- 
holders may  currently  be  col- 
lecting their  profits  by  selling 
their  stock  in  the  market- 
place. but  they  might  also 
questions  the  waste  of  some 
£155  million  in  advisers’  fees 
( between  both  sides)  which 
were  involved  in  this  hostile 
takeover.  That  is  sharehold- 
ers money  which  effectively 
has  been  frittered  away. 

All  of  this  may  seem  fine  to 
the  big  battalions  like  Mer- 
cury Asset  Management, 
which  have  tucked  away  their 
speculative  profits  in"  their 
clients'  portfolios. 

However,  would  not  MAM 
— as  the  biggest  shareholder 
in  both  companies  — have 
been  better  advised  to  have 
used  its  clout  to  foster  an 
agreed  deal  under  which  the 
Forte  femily  bought  out  the 
upmarket  hotels  and  Granada 
took  under  its  control  the  res- 
taurants and  other  hotel 
brands  which  are  more  in 
keeping  with  its  branding 
experience? 

All  that  MAM  and  company 
have  succeeded  in  doing  is 
reinforcing  the  image  of  the 
City  as  a place  obsessed  with 
short-term  dealing  profits 
rather  than  making  sensible 
judgments  in  the  longer  term 
interests  of  British  business. 


Pair  found  guilty  of  £2m 
Belling  pension  fund  sting 


TWO  men  who  conned  the 
cooker  maker  Belling  Into 
raiding  its  pension  fund  were 
yesterday  found  guilty  of  a 
series  of  frauds  on  leading 
European  companies  totalling 
£13  million. 

Charles  Deacon.  52.  a solici- 
I tor,  of  Newcastle  under  Lyme, 
Staffs,  and  James  Fuller,  56,  a 
salesman,  of  Kidsgrove.  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  Staffs,  now  face  up  to 

14  years  in  Jail. 

A jury  at  central  London's 
Middlesex  Crown  Court 
found  both  Deacon  and  Fuller 
guilty  of  six  counts  of  conspir- 
acy to  defraud.  Deacon  was 
convicted  on  two  counts  of  ob- 
taining property  by  decep- 
tion. Fuller  was  also  found 
guilty  of  deception.  Sentence 
will  be  passed  today. 

The  jury  failed  to  reach  ver- 
dicts on  the  two  outstanding 
deception  charges  against 
Deacon. 

During  the  case,  which 
began  last  October,  the  court 


I heard  that  the  defendants  had 
spent  many  years  tricking  in- 
dividuals and  companies  with 
tales  of  international  intrigue 
and  massive  secret 
back  up  their  colour- 
ful stones,  letters  were  forged 
SgL**  ^n-US  PresiS 
^eor®e  Bush,  the  American 
Service  and  top  banks 
John  Goldring,  QC.  prose- 
SH6--  Mr  ^con  and 

JjL^fUer  were  part  of  a 12- 

sfrong  gang  — four  in  the 

Stnf?rnU  toe  rest  m Britain? 

Belling  w-as  among  the 
pairs  first  victims,  ih  Mav 

1991.  the  Enfield-based  ££ 
Pf«y  "^struggling  to  s“_ 
vwe  and  its  desperate  direc- 
tors could  not  resist. 

Belting's  directors  were 
f°rged  letter  from 
if?.*Tug!ndhat-  Nat  West’s 
deputy  chairman,  talking 
about  a £750  million  “facility" 
the  company's  directors 
agreed  to  the  terms:  one  year’s 
interest  payable  immediately. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  ZOO 
Austria  15.  IS 
Belgium  4460 
Canada  2.01 
Cyprus  0.6950 
Denmark  8.44 
Finland  A TV 


France  7.40  Italy  2.360 
Germany  2.1850  Malta  0.5375 
Greece  366.00  Netherlands  2.4500 
Hong  Kong  11.50  New  Zealand  2.23 
India  54.li  Norway  9.60 
Ireland  0.9500  Portugal  226.00 
Israel  4.73  Saudi  Arabia  5.80 


Supplied  On  NalWost  Barth  ■’•icluamg  Indian  rupee  and  afrakot). 


Singapore  Z11 
Sttrtfi  Africa  5.36 
Spain  182.75 
Sweden  10.23 
Swttartind  m 
Turkey  88.925 
USA  1.4775 
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Robert  Armstrong 

AMIAN  HOPLEY. 

opped  for  last  week- 
end’s Five  Nations 
opener  against  France,  has 
been  drafted  into  England's 
30-man  training  squad  from 
which  the  team  for  next 
week's  international  against 
Wales  at  Twickenham  will  be 
chosen. 

The  Wasps  centre  may  add 
to  the  three  caps  he  won  last 
year  by  supplanting  Rory 
Underwood  or  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott,  whose  places  are  under 
dose  scrutiny. 

Hopley  was  widely  regarded 
as  unfortunate  to  be  left  out 
for  the  France  game  after  a 
couple  of  positive  perfor- 
mances on  the  right  wing 
against  South  Africa  and 
Western  Samoa  before  Christ- 
mas. A bold  decision-maker, 
his  willingness  to  take  res- 
ponsibility may  cause  the 
England  manager  Jack 
Rowell  to  reconsider  his 
value  as  a try-scoring  three- 
quarter  after  an  England  de- 
feat in  which  all  12  points 
came  from  the  boot  of  Paul 
Grayson. 

The  Bath  wing  Adedayo 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Adebayo  is  also  among  the 
nine  players  who  have  been 
added  to  the  elite  squad  of  21 
that  travelled  to  Paris.  His 
emergence  as  a prolific  try- 
scorer  for  Bath  this  season 
poses  a threat  to  Underwood, 
who  will  be  33  in  June. 

Les  Cus worth,  the  England 
backs'  coach,  insisted  yester- 
day that  there  would  be  mini- 
mal change  for  the  Wales 
match  It  seems  that  the  XV 
who  lost  15-12  in  Paris  are 
still  regarded  by  the  selectors 
as  the  strongest  team,  give  or 
take  a position.  “We  have 


brought  extra  players  into  the 
training  squad  primarily  to 
set  up  opposed  practice  situa- 
tions in  next  Sunday's  session 
at  Twickenham.”  explained 
Cuswortb. 

Other  new  faces  in  the 
senior  squad  are  Will  Green- 
wood. the  Harlequins  utility 
back  who  has  played  at  cen- 
tre. wing  and  full-back;  Alex 
King,  the  21-year-old  Bristol 
University  fly-half  who  has 
made  two  England  A appear- 
ances; Andy  Gomarsall,  the 
Wasps  and  England  A scrum- 
half;  and  Paul  Sampson,  an 


18-year-old  Yorkshire  school- 
boy who  plays  for  Otley  in 
League  Three. 

Tim  Rodber.  provided  be 
makes  a complete  recovery 
from  knee  and  ankle  injuries, 
will  probably  replace  the 
blind-side  Steve  Qjomoh.  and 
in  the  back  division  the  selec- 
tors may  consider  two 
changes  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a pattern  of  play  that 
will  yield  tries.  Phil  de  Gian- 
ville  merits  serious  consider- 
ation for  one  of  the  midfield 
positions,  and  Jonathan  Cal- 
lard,  who  was  dropped  for  no 


Huntingdon  runners  and  riders 


12-30  My  Quaky  I 
ijobmfUd 
UO  Sopor  Cola 


2-50  Qo  Ballistic 

lW 


QohjyCood  to —!!<»■«  M jtocM ) » Danatoi  >Mw. 
faR—atotoedtoteteln  Iwtfl-ni  iteda  riayw  ten  IM.il  HH  aate» 


12.50  ononw  Hones  hurdle  (divor*  iiOyda  02,740 

OM3  TO  (20)  (CDU  Jeraro*  6-1  t-C 

00-  ALLEXTOH LAD (328) R SgiCBf  S-11-5 .... 

OI-PP  DIXTOd  RU[S)  R DidlnA-IW 


B>M>  FRAMC  KNOWS  (40)  T George  *-11-5 

30  QIUIDCI1U  (SB)  muraURevete)  5-11-5 

«J-0  LET*  HE  FRAME  (71)  CEJsey  5-11-6 

36  MY  CHBBtY  HAN  (20)  D Nehotsoa  5-11-4 

3-  POINTED  REMARK  (298)  N Handeim  5-11-S 

0IP33UJ-  SARRAQ  (2S3)  Ifcs  S LanqmttO  6-11-6 — 

O-PBO  SHAIMOfi  LAD  (40)  A Cairo*  6-11-5 

l S0MUMr<7iq  jjmmwr  b-i*-5 

TSMIADOtATumelS-li-S 

0-1P  WKOt  MUSIC  (75)  C Brooks  6-11-5 — 

000-0  BB.  PROMISE  (IS)  P Webber  7-11-0 

DO-  LAJWXTA  (267)  C Jonas  6-11-0 

1 MBAVI  &S)  0 SJwrocd  ^11-0 

00-0  RX>  0AMCfS(14)  H Ottaf  7-11-0 

iT.triAiql 

___  J F2  Mendava.  H-Ttoi.  My  Cneaky  Man.  7-1  Printed  RamirX.  6-1  Tho 
WBtfe  Uaic.  14-1 9m  Leal.  16-1  Lett  Be  Frank 


-IMteo 

ttaWd) 

. — JOWMIW. 
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Pattern.  Omd  Cm.  10-1 


1 .20  OHM)  W HOV1CS  HURDLE  (DW  2)  llOftfk  C2J22 

B3-P138  WTOI  WARBLER  (20)  (D)  Mrs  PRObeun  6-1 1-7 

0-0  DANCHQ  RAMCEB  (SB)  S WUtoti  6-11-5 .... 

FRB1JBTREY  A Tumell  6-11-6 

3»  amERAL  JACXI&  (14)  J Mora  6-1V5 

1 GRACOTHDfT*)  NOurnca  6-1 1-5 

tUtCrSTAHRSDongt  6-11-5 

0 naAMKimjMA  Carrall «-lV4 

P0-  LOCH  OAHMAK  (278)  F Murphy  8-11-5 

music  MASTER  C EgartM  6-11-5 

0 SHAUK(S4|0  Bremen  6-1V6 

OU-O  SILVER  SUHAL<14)H  Otter  7-11-5 


202 

203 


205 


207 

sos 


210 

211 

212 

212 

214 

1M 

21 5 

217 


OH)  WOOOYOU  (98)  F Jordan  6-11-5 

0 COOL  MAMDY  (38)  R Price  5-11-0  

(M>  LADY  HMHSHBWF  (SB)  T Forte  6-1V0 

SOHO 00*033 J Betin  6-11-0. 

MFP  THE  COVBmiYn.yB1(S6)NSro«l  7-1V-0 

24QGOIDWYRP5)  Bob  Jems  4-1W 

TOP  FORM  TH*Sr  Omani  Jack*  8,  Wraa  WatMor  7,  OsMny*  6 

HUT  n 9-2  GrmfceM.  6-1  Music  MMer.  Frad  Jeflrav.  7-1  Men  Warrior,  B-l 

QoWwrn.  16—1  Lady  HAb**  SWrtL  20-1  Kuman  King 


1.50  CLAUDE  RANKS  TCTRBnrmOATMOYlC*  CHASE  am  HO»4m  *3^23 


201 

202 


;(1*I(DJ  JJmUm  8-H-l f — 


43454-U  ANOTHOI V6XT1N*  (41)  ? Mupliy  6-U-l 

411WFP  BARTON  SANTA  (IS)  S BraottlWW  7-1M 

Off  P2-55  CHWPPUCCI  (18)MnE  HwOl  6-TM * 

OMIM-P  COFFMI CABLE  (18)  C Smrttl  9-1 1-4 ■ - 

5- OKBP  HAWANAN  SAM  (22)  A Tuintfl  6-11-4  — ^ ***•»_ 

6W46-P  KKHfT  FANCY  (84)  Ura  * Woodrow  9-11-4 -J  A MaCarMy 

90S  4532SH!  2UP0  COW  (12)  fl  Lee  8-11-4 -.JMrl 

TOP«WT1We»mrC*»,FMrc«T  _ 

6- 4  Cow.  9-4  Haawflm  Sam.  7-?  Rocs.  8-1  Eartm  Sana.  13-1  AMCier  Vaitoe.  20-1 

Sappuco.  33-1  Cflopet  Cabte.  MteN  Finer a"— " 


304 

307 


9 90  HUM  Homes  HAMMGAF  HURDLE  Ma  HOydl  C2^S2 

401  4P4-W  LORD  MELLMCTON  (*)  JieJ*te5-1V-ffl 

0PWZ3  WM0Weom(22>MreLRW«A6-11-8  

6834D-2S  D0MW0BMNB  (9)0  BTHiwn  7-11-6 

HTSCH1I01IM  BAHP(T)  pO»wlO*l  6-11-4  — — 

FBS  MCHi»AM(W*BTT(l2>WC»l«nflWm6-lJ-J 

0O-4F?*A8SKNHAU.YC12)Mr*Par6-IM  

6PS1S-1  MMLfFIHK  MSS  CmmUnO  HjWB  «« 

06-0  JACK  LEADER  (41)  Mm  JCaal  5-®-“  - 

408  4WB  wHBMmWCOUHr(*2)ATameBB-1fr-13 

410  wfmt-  YAUSKY  (54)  R Lea 6-10-17  

411  OWB65  CAPTAM  MARMALADE  (4S)DTIl0rn  MM 

41X  CP-05P  WIKOR  WOHPIRtSE)  M BiaimwB  6-10-6  -------  — - 

4,]  IP  QSNBSfWAY.  LADY  (67)  (O)  Uitt  A EllOk  ICO*  4-10-5 


— »Pw(6> 


402 

402 


407 


414  no  FUSTY  BOSS  (IS)  H Tmatao-Owles  4-1D-0  

415  (PD  LAAL(1 2)  U Barradough  4-KM) — — 

'•»— l" ■ . - 


. iNJJMLeedfi.  il-JWngfGofcl  7-1  ONMNftos. UHOWe Rags. *-» i«»aff HbnJur.  10-i 
BatscTihom  Bard.  Lord  WcMagm.  DwiMl)  is 


2.50  BET  WITH  THE  TOTE  NOVICE  CHASE  (QUAWBQ  3m  M,1TO 

501  U01T-31  ACTTMSWAQ(02)  (D)  A Turaad  7-11-3 

Z2W-IF  DO  RK*mY  (62)  U 6n031DC*  7-11-3 
4P-01FF  HEBMDEAN(24)D  NkHoteXi  9-11-3  . 

1P-4RJ  OUm AMAH (S)W JMkl 8-11-0 ! 


502 

603 

504 

S00 

508 

507 


600 

810 

511 

513 

513 


PH2P0-6  DO  22  HA«  (12)  MtlJPamiB  6-10-10 
. J*^  FLOTATION  (IB)  Jatui  Berry  9-1D-10  — 

• 124F4S  OOBACUST1C  (12)  JO  Btaa  7-lD-lO  _ 

OF  MAJORS  LBOACY(S)T  Fanlar  7-10-W 
0-6kF  HUPOOWN 10Y  (22)  N ChaJW  7-tt-IO 
O' (-4  PALM  COURT  (21)  Mra  L WIMutboji  6-10-10  - 

FP5CM)  PMOHY  PIPIR  (7)  J Pickering  7-10-10 

05IHD1- 5UVLA  SAY  C33S)  0 Bnmaa  «-«-M 


.W3P-74  SOME  WARBLER  (20)  Urn  P RaOMdn  P-10-6 
TOP  FOMI  lTPSi  Be  BaMMIa  3,  HMrMm  T,  AcTAe  Wag  « 

~ur  n r - imwidiM  * •*  •"*■** “ — ""  '“t* — 

Bo».  S5-1  Sanaa  Wartler.  Smla  Bay  »nm— 


3.20  SAPUV  COmnONAL  JOCXEYV IPCAP  MIRDU  2m  if  110Mb  E2473 

SOI  P-51114  CAH  CANCHAJBJS(44)(1F)  J Paarca  6-12-0 LI 

•02  2340OSH  ERZADJAM (C75) Mta  U Bt*Bley8-1l-fl OUa(3) 

•03  P301-15  JOHNS  THE  BOY  (75)  NUacaalO-1V8- JHmrtp) 

404  OO-flOSO  R.Y  ST  NORTH  (19) D Mctotaon  6-1 1-« KAOpmaflO) 

80S  7RF-&P  MOS7HBM SOUSE (20)  J Jettenon 6- 1 J-5 ..eilwwp) 

60S  05(5X7-  BUIOrmi  PMNrBiB(64S)(P)A  JmceO-n-O O Tommy 

407  00-42)5  MAT1PSIMPUDUC(47)(C)J  Jfnkm»5-10-IS 

•08  P-31544  PSTTAOaH (1 0)  G Hubbard  6-10-17 XBmfe(S) 

SOS  ILOFIM  OERWRO  BMDO*  (14)  (D)  Mn  5 JoimstW  6-10-12 
•10  eeoO-61CAMBO(S)(nm)(D)U  Banks  10-16-12 
•11  JPOW'-O  HOREOFIT(IO)  W Rotmo  11-10-10 
412  POD-OO  ALASKAN  MR  (14)  A Brumr  5-10-9 

•13  SBiF-OO  RMD  COBSITTS  (10)  MFMwn*  e-104 

•74  UV-dOM  lEHSWOOD(*)Bl»*-»-0 

813”  PP30-35  CAPTAM  COS (14)  R Coda  6~1(H) Ql 

SIS.  1POS-OJ  LOFIY  MED  (20)  W Mibsmi  6-100 — E» 

TOP  FOMTIHi  Lofty  Dead  S,  Danbs  7,  PMM^i  6 


;9-8  Camno.  5-1  Johns  T)«  Bar. 7-1  Can  Can  CnartW.  Lofty  Deed.  S-i  Pedaogh.  Fly  By  North.  10-1 
Dei  tog  bidp,  Laasanod.  U-i  NorthBio  Stpire  H nmaam 


3.50  MAHCH HANDICAP  CHASE  2m  llOy*  C4J»T 

1 1S».  4-  SURE  METAL  (441)  (D)  D McCain  0-12-0 J)McCab 

2 43W5-4  RRJOUIUS  (■•)  (O)  J OiKrai  1 1— IT— C ... M Dwyar  * 

2 (M11P8  BB-AWAY (3*) (DO T FonW 7-11-S JRKmmMfti 

4 8M3UFV  HSAMI SPLASH (312) (0)6 Earto 9-1J-1 CMmMa 

5 43/U-FU  WVUMnJQMM 0>10-1 J«*Sa 

S 5F4P-70  PEOMAROM  (42)  (P)  Mre  A Woodrow  15-104 JANoCmthy 

7 4/pr-PPI  VODKA  Bn  (44)  R Ron  11-10-0 DOTUBmo 

TOP  FOMTWSlIbml  Spbch  S,  Ratokan  7 

BaMfam  3-1  RBWWia.  Ii-J  UbiM  Splash.  7-3  Esa-Anay  T-t  Wylam.  V-1  Sura  MotaL  Pagrrmma.  20-1 
VbMflRn  f 


4.20  HUETBJDDOU  MAIDEN  OPEN  Ml  HAT  RACE  An  1 lOySa  e%064 

1 0-  BOXOROTE HAH (320) J DW  t-M-i 1 J( 

2 52  BHAMLEY MAY (20) R WWlaras 6-11-5 SI 

9 a ) MEBPEIW  P by  5-1V5 

4 FIRST  INSTANCE  OSr&KU  6-11-5 Jl 

5 5 R.VMQ  HDOLER (3S) U Roberta  5-11-5 Dl 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
ia 
is 
20 
21 


2-  OOVBHKOU  DANML  (204)  J 0 Shea  6-11-5 

MUEDSFORDM  Gssafea  5-U-6  — 

RA7KKEAL  U rteator-ETUt  5-11-5  — 

ROYAL  RAVMt  J QAord  MVS  — 

8 SIR  DAKTS  (44)  R RDW8  5-1 1-6 

50  SMART  LORD  (64)  JBoaley  5-1 V5 


0 THITOtSSACH  (47)  (BP)  J FanUmea  5-1 1-5 
5 COHPUTERAB)  LADY  (48)  RCurtfc  6-11-0 
fl  OOOOUODUl DAME (31) * JMto 5-11-0  . 

0 M*SP  (40)  JO  SQM 5-11-0  

0 AVDKUN  (21)  0 Bravary  4-16-7  . 
PHOHWOWCWUdCTan  4-16-7  . . 

REPEAT  OFFSR  P CuodaU  4-16-7 

STARCHY'S  BURST  T JOMI 4-16-7 

SSrmPOBD  PMDEJBotlDinlay  4-16-7  . - 

TABOO  MAN  RPrlee  4-16-7 

SHADY ESMAF  Jordan 4-10-5  ... 


5-1  Braotoy  bay.  6-1  Eovemef  Dartal.  7-1  Royal  Rasen,  8-1  Soigrow  16-1  Fanars. 

lAttersiard.  Coret*ncr»d  Lady.  RaiMmi.  1W  The  TmcaOi  32mm»i 


Lingfield  (All-weather  Flat) 


1AO  HM  Fm  Owwmr 
9.10  Sptnmrt  lUwngi 
IMUMSMibiLmU 


RIO  I 
2L40  I 
4.10  Zutso  Fhrar 


1 .40  17M1CHBI LMETED  STAKES  Im^ 4f  C2^37 

03430-1  CARHOUS  MARC  (7)  (CriCUWT^B^M 


2 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
S 

10 

11 

12 

12 

14 


0300-1  CARHOH5 MARC (7) (C40 “ munay »*»-*  “ 

W«1  ROYAL  CBMUSjS)  (CO)P  mahef7-6-j Ei2*tSb1S 

0/00006-  KEHIAimUB  WAY  (72)  (C)  A Moore  5-9-2 Cm^M«*  « 

mmtmm  MPttMHPWn(iO  wunmodm  

240534  ROYAL  fWMT  (12)  W lb*  W **>*»?■ 10 

3CMXH1SASSIVMI(nP)ba«mB4-2 1 ---  — r- 

0070-45  TUUWEROUS  (7)  J Bridgai  S-9-2  — ; i"*1* 

00D/OO5- FAIRATTRACnOM  (11M)  JTolley 44-12  :-*!*y*L* 

K£ 

S:  ”-r.-3r— =5Z5ST" 


TOP  14301  TB>S«  Sm  Yaa  A«*  8,  Royal  Onm»  7,  Cmn*  IMre  • 

Mk.  ,_1  Royal  areas.  9-2  H«  Fans  Dancer.  6-1  CairaUa  Mart.  7-1  Endtem  Fantamr.  6-1  SmYou 
16-1  Royal  IYW Ummrnt 


2,1  Q QLAUSTOHN  (UBMS  STANNS  1m  C3.118 

1 0021 V2  MHNEMMNNM  (7)(CnQLMPp»»W  

2 

3 

4 

5 
• 

1 

B 


ittS! — 

22402-3  FRESH  mUlT  DAILY  (R1)  P KaBwaiy  4-8-12 

*150000-  WHrre  HEAT  (104)  W Turner  44W  .. 1 

«yaS5-0  THORHY  MSHOP (14) to  J Bndgg  5^3-3 -Jtt*"4* 

B1338-0  BUINIT  JIBNMA  (14)(W  jSrl4MT- 

0000-66  onTHB Am (•) (0)0 Uaimllyn 6-8-0 _.....  JlCPrlaaaz* 


IT, 


F«h  F-rt  Daily.  « Second 

The  Air,  20-1  BunESlaaia.25-)  ThonoBMflap 


'J.. 


2.40  MACHLLAN  HANDICAP  3YO  Sf  C3.1E4 

a 254SM«uie«tM>ro-ifc^_^; 

-4  554SH  SUNSET  HARBOUR  (23  D ^®*on  8-1 1 - - r — 

• lOMMCWKMftOTflQDliiWilaB-W - 


J mw  8 


RCnItimS 


• .0136*24  DAHClm  JACH(1E)(CO)  J Brdger  6-W 

7 5H6- D0U8UE  OS  BUST  (38)  A NmyoxnM  8-1  

JP  ROHM  T»S«  Lett  BM  BM  UaM  8,  Bowet  Hartoar  7 


.PPaaaay(S)7 


_:6-4  Last  Bat  Not  Laml.  11-4  fflUHrga  7-8  StmseiNartww.MftjiOS  Or  Bat  7-1  IbwnsJKk. 
10-1  Gagnulu.  14-1  Chemcaai  Tumnam 


3.1  O DiSRABU  MADH  STAKIS2VO  71 C3A73 

z 4000-22  RAW1  (12)  W Mud  9-0 ! 

3 OB-  AUSTARS  DANCBI  (30)  T Nangbkw  84 

4 s-4  csmXRia(i4)UPreacaBB-9 
0- NORTWIM  MMACU(83)  C WHI 6-9 

iBTRaaiT 


8-4  Ibm.  7-4  DoiAla-O-Sarao.  7-2  CrMkmg.  10-1  AUstara  Dancar 


3.40  USYSOEOBU  HANDICAP  Tf  C3.70S 

1 DMODU-  ABTAAL  (280)  (D)  R Hodga*  6-10-0 

2 561-111  RAWS (S)(SMu) (CD)  14  Brtasui  6-1M  _ 

3 aM40i- PSBU  sue  (u)  pqu  Ryan  5-0-10 

4 2854-34  PSHUnU  PUOHT  (7)  (CO)  (HP)  W Mak  6 

5 2SVM  FOUR  OF  SPADES  (S)  (CD)  PEmna  8^-7 

s D402V3  MMO  MAOC  (1«  (C)  (SP)  L UDnagua  Han  4-0-7 

TOPI0BMTirStHMMS,niHMaSlr7 

hutor  6-4  Mol  6-1  Priw  HS,  1F-2  PerHotB  PHgia.  8-1  Rbdo  Uagb.  S-1  Four  Dl  Spades. 


4.10  WE30N  HANDICAP  taNIsm 

1 ONBD-0  CANARY  FALCON  (10)  John  Bany  5-10-4  

2 UJD12-E  AHRM0MEPMBBH|21|(DDJJHISi  S90-11  

3 103350-  ULTIMATE  W ARMOR  (131)  (O  C Cyitr  6-9-10 

4 BJ26-O0  UUUHIA114)  S Dow4-B-8 

E 10301-3  TOTAL RACH (21) (CO) Rimma 4-6-7 

4 s/sao-o  CIJUMIE  (20)  OChmmen  4-0-4 

7 0D5F-  PNH4CNS4  PARROT  (173)  Lflfd  HnrtWIOdan  54-13 

64640-3  LOCKTTUCKT (17) JJenfartj S-e-13  

4113-20  REAL  MADMD  (3)  □ 64rtrfn  WL8  

302152-  LADT SABINA (117) (D)  W Memos 6-6-5  ... f;.-  • 

QU10-S8  SCBMT  OF  POWER  (1B)NBMbaoe  8-6-4  f1^***" 13 

00000-0  ZUNO  FLY®  (7)  A Motae 4-6-1  ...  — MFwMS* 

..  2DGS0-0  HIMZA  STORY  (IS)  (D)  N Uftmown  4-7-10 Jta*i[7)1l 

TOP  FORM  TIPSc  23M  P«ar  2.  tady  3Mba  T.fabl  RkS  8 

koto*  7-2  Lady  town.  S-2  ToW  Rath.  6-i  Awbow  Ptw.  Lucky  Tuc*y.  6-1  Real  UadrnT  XM  Zimo 
Fiytj  ij-1  nandra.  l/Bn'tase Warrior  16-1  Pmicefit Pima  T3tom*« 


B 

8 

ID 

11 

12 


good  reason  after  the  South 
Africa  game,  entertains  hopes 
of  displacing  his  out-of-form 
Bath  team-mate  Mike  Catt 

ENGLAND  TTUUfMNO  SQUAD:  Dankm 
M Can  (Bam).  J HaHMIinbi  (Bath)  W 
(HaFtaqulna).  J Ooaeott  iBadil.  R 
iLeieasltrl.  P Qnyaon  M 
(both  Northampton!  4 CaBard.  P 
(both  Bath).  K 

(Bristol).  D Hoplny  (Wasps). 
Ormnnaa  (Harlequins)  A 
(Bathl.  A Kins  (Bristol  Unlv).  A 
Gonarmaft  (Wasps).  P Srnmon  (OUey). 
fararariln  O Hnmntraa  (Leicester).  M 
Hasan  (SnstM).  J Leonard  (Har(aqune), 
M Jobnaom  (Leicester).  M BayfHId 
(Ftortnamptonl.  S Otonaofa.  B n.ka  (both 
Beth).  L SiaisBa  (Wasps).  V Ut»sa  o 
Dawn  Ibolh  Bath).  D Dloharda 
(Lnlcastsr).  T Rodber  (Nonhampion).  A 
(Both).  A Dlprosa  (Saracens). 


Dourthe 

banned 

fora 

month 


tan  MrnUn 


FRANCE'S  Grand  Slam 
chances  suffered  a set- 
back yesterday  when 
their  young  centre  Richard 
Dourthe  was  banned  for  30 
days  for  stamping  on  the 
head  of  England's  No.  8 Ben 
Clarke  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes  last  Saturday. 

The  21 -year-old's  ban 
roles  h*™  out  of  France's 
next  two  Five  Nations  fix- 
tures, against  Scotland  at 
Murrayfield  on  Saturday 
week  and  against  Ireland  in 
Paris  a fortnight  later. 

A French  Rugby  Federa- 
tion disciplinary  hearing 
decided  to  suspend  Dourthe 
after  viewing  video  evi- 
dence of  the  incident  in  the 
first  half  of  France's  16-12 
victory. 

For  the  meeting  with 
France,  Scotland  will  field 
the  side  who  beat  Ireland 
16-30  in  Dublin  last  week- 
end. The  only  change  is  on 
the  bench,  where  Gary 
Armstrong  steps  up  as 
replacement  scrum-half 
after  an  impressive  gaSne 
for  Scotland  A last  Friday. 

The  Scotland  side  in- 
cludes the  lock  Doddie 
Weir,  who  yesterday  finally 
put  his  signature  to  a three- 
year  contract  with  Newcas- 
tle Gosforth.  He  and  Arm- 
strong will  be  eligible  for 
the  season’s  last  four  Cour- 
age league  games. 

SCOTLAND:  R TharUm-d  (Melrose);  C 
Joiner  |M«lroae).  S Hostings 
(Wa Isomans).  I Jmitao  (Stirling  County). 
H bods  (Nonhampion);  Q Tawnwod 
(Northampton).  B NadpoBi  (Melrose):  D 
MRoai  (Balti).  K NoKoidc  (Stirling  C).  P 
Wright  (Boroughmutr),  S Campbell 
(Dundee  HSFP).  D Wolr  (Newcastle 
Goatorth),  R Wslowrlght  iWest 
Kortiepoci.  captl,  I Smttfi  (Gloucester).  E 
Peters  (Bub),  fleptinamiolw  K Logan 
(Staling  C).  C Chshmr*  (Melrose).  G 
Armstrong  (Newcastle  Goslorth).  S 
Hurray  (Edinburgh  Academicals).  P 
Barbell  (London  Scottish).  J Hey 
iHamek) 


Racing 


One  Man  gets 
go-ahead  for 
Cheltenham 


Graham  Rook 


Wincanton  card  with  form  guide 


XDOSOserfao 
RAO  Northern  ! 


Oulsa  ltoiS^sMI,rN—  snie— ,ggsdl»teR(wRMplite^  * DuUsI 
fl— sa  Mtranfcef  WlwhWM'i  erw.  iisnli  tmn  IMsM  Ml  osisi. 

1 .30  ELITE  RACMG  CLUB  JUVEBKE  CUmC  HURDLE  4Y0  Ste  C2A86 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 
S 

7 

8 
S 

10 

11 


35200  AL  COWECIH  (31)  (RF)  K C-Bmen  1V-7 
063  DISSOLVE  (14)  HLBiipwd  11-7 
SSS  HAHDBON  (T)  B Wnu  11-4 
(04  TOUTC  BAGABLE  (20)  M Rpe  11-3 

059  KETCWCAN  (7)  E KrWrt  11-0 

04885  2BMBARM)(W)  J Bmdtoy  11-0 
PSPOO  HUSH  CROSS P) SKNgN  10-13  . 

02802  RADICAL  SB  |7)  J Bmttey  10-10 
0 MMET  FACE  (7)  R Hodgto  HHO 
3 AHA  BAMNANNA  (180)  M Pipe  16-4 


R>  PACIFIC  OVERTURE  (48)  C BwmMI  10-5 

■fber  k SU  7,  Mtedaso  8 

> 4 1 1 2 D Qd^r  M (M  StabMd)  S : 


Jta 


TDPmSMTMR 
ItSllMsI  Af 

Batting;  2-1  Zfcgtor.  11-4  Tads  Begad b.  6-1  Dtesoba.  6-1  tontSoo.  Magical  Bid.  ID-1  AMaBannanM. 
16-1  Katdwan,  Al  Contthe.  25-1  Smley  Face  IIimoww 

Font  OUB3E- DISSOLVE:  Hard  driion  2 oul  rayed  en  «M,  Snl  DB  « bad  RMmm  Pride  (Wlncanun  bn. 

Gdsy. 

RAIEtSOMi  Headway  talhmy.  saaLansd  aporaacamfl  r cwL  Sttioi  10  Onbben.  bm  in  o All  Osar 
(Tan  mm  2m!L  Gd-sm. 

TOUTS  1AUAS.LB:  EvFrench  it,.  BrlkJi  drtna  las  lime  when  MM  up.  toms  Headier  MSway.  do 
mvestofl  ftnn  2 out  4U  d 9l  tan  161  to  Danbyc  Gone  (TosceMar  2m.  SSJ. 

KB7CMCAM  la  uttar.  mn'dau  2 out.  one  pace.  Stti  at  13  Inttn.  tan  IN  to  SccltMi  Wtodao 
(TR/nteaZmil.  G^SftL 

ZHIOIBMk  in  touch  one  oapaeed  4 oil  ratfwj  2 cnL  non  no  HTpraston. » trt  it  tnelbit.  Mo  91  u 
Andier  Yal/ey  la  sellar  (NoOnpMn)  Jm,  Sd-Sftl. 

HAOKALBBkHeamsyactt.  chaSenijeflfcontf  aw.  noemra  am.  2nd  ol  laihMian.taMD  byPiMewood 
PiOau  in  refier  lUallaw  2m,  Gdl. 

AMNABANRANNA:YMI  ttoon  hurala  ddid  A July  wkto  M ol  5 ItuahMS.  tan  3H  to  AttWK  (Heanon 
AOhot^nTL  BtkFm). 


2.00  muneCE  USim  HAIOBI  CHASE  3to  If  1 lOfdta  C3A12 

1 J4-PP8F  BORO  HILL  (21)  R Atop  7-1 1-5 

E 24-030P  OBCtSIVB  SPIC8  (B)  R Alner  7-11-S 

3 PO-SL/5  DUXE  OF  LANCASTE)[21)  Uri  J Ptoton  7-11-5 

4 Off  RIW1limjBiNtayi-1V5 

5 3/lSV-QP  FREDS  MELODY  (14)  F Tocte  U-1V5 

0 4W06-6U  ODD  SPEED  YOU  (12)  CNMh  7-11-5 


2 Of  UEA  WUC  IMBWIffiR  (ID}  C ItuwaM  MVS 
60-0400  .IBRPn~  FARCY  (24)  MU S Wilans  8-11-5 
07-24  LETS  HUMBLE  (SB)  R Alow  7-11-5 


ATsy 

AbPHratagO) 


10 

11 

■YNUtRUItitSUeurr-BaMSFlV) 
1WHW-  PHB4PP0HNAT (681)8  Dooct  10-11-5  .. 

l*JCu8aty(7) 

MrJ  Jufcai 

14 

16 

JONCSIMl  QUAY  Utof  Jlto  PJKSJS  7-1J-0 

TOP  nniTtPli  IMa  Rsafele  10,  PilaeM  « S,  Hy  Wa  Mra  7 
1 SSSi  MsMdmi  T 1 1 S R Oreaoa  4-1  Mbs  J RodMw*weMd  1 0 ns 

HiHIbi  9-4  Leta  Ftombto.  7-2  My  Mao  Man.  11-8  Price » HR.  fl-1  Samba.  8-1  Bute  01  UncaNer.  12-1 
OtoOic  Dotosm.  20-1  DeooweSMx.  The  Lancer  Unman 

PORN  OHM  - DUXE  OF  LAMCASnM  Lad  ntotway.  mm  tiradacL  namts  7 o«L  loon  wwttaned.  3*  Sto 
ol  7 Onaharx  to  Fellow  CowwymM  tftottia^iam  3x00.  Gd). 

LETS  RUHtLB  GhMoered  7«h.  soma  headway  teftwy.  MRieocd  app  2 euUad  <4  4 irwhwa.  bto  3SQ  to 
StNeliao  Fairway  (LuNbad  3m.  Hvy) 

■Y  NAM  RAJb  LignthHaced  porrHoeormar.  completed  Kau-toner  u February,  nu  seen  oat  aincs. 
PfttarSMLUUtraXBS  bad  tdimlar  4 oul.  noi  rfccyu.  KtB  «lh  of  C Itotahera  » Kug  LicAr.  with  BORO 
HLL  Itrii  wnakanmg  wnwi  led  4 out  (Noongtioa  3mS.  Gd). 

SAMLBb  Suymg  ncnca  twrdtor.  Uobsj  atari  tod  until  inataiia  aad  haaded  laN.  tad  on. 2nd  ol  11.  tan  21  by 
Mut'a  Your  Story  |Heyooci  2b«.  SB. 


2.30  TOTX  BETTING  SHOP  KANDfCAP  RDDDLE Me  exan 


1 raj-500  A14APCK>(12J(0)S Harwood 6-0-0  

2 232000  TEBI  JAY  (7)  (D)R  Strange  6-1^0 

3 FP34-40  CABOCHON  (24)  (DJ  R From  MI-12 

K (44)  (CO)  0 Etawato  S-1 1-a  


256-006  STATAJACK  . . . 

S S34-411  TBMB8|I)  (Mb  ^ (DJTFcrttof  5-11-8 
4.  5530-FD  BMIQBIMWPOIMr (10) (D)R0BaRwn 2-164 
7 350240  K»SBDIIIBgi(ia)(CO)WMdchrt7-l1-6  _. 

S 48-2330  MORSTOCK(12)(CD)n  Hodges  6-1V6 .T 

■ S112-04  PST1TJEAM (83) (D)DBarcball S-1V0  DJ 

TUP  FORM  TIPS*  Tstoeto  B,  RSbd  7,  SaMafuMi  8 
ISSSiTbe  Panoisa  7 10 12  A PMoCsy  S^I  (S 


. 5-4 Tenaa.S-SMsniDClL.  6-1  SaujartLS-t  Keep  We  to  Mod.  10-1  PttataaaAnancUL  14-1  Teen 
Jay.  16-1  S«ugglB<  s PouL  30-1  Cabocbon  S nmsart 


0 JAY:  Never  ptad  to  chaftenge  totes  wben  Tin  ol  TO  Mateo,  bin  IN  to  Ores 
Dance  (Taunton  21*11  Go) 

CABOCIIOHi  Formarfy  usoW  kurdlai.  sways  bebud  HMtt,  lift  of  15  iBbban.  btoovor  80  to  Lucky  Blio 
lEtoler  2fC1,  tej 

STATAJACKi  UbM  nirdtor  s bestnridilfeatt  ndL  ao  totoSatut  to  toadi  uml  sukened  3 ovL  C»  of  8, 
nn  20  to  BwtaM  (Ewiar  2m2f.  Oa) 

TlNlBlbCljiuniuwi(led3au.qu42et>gidearttftMaie»llytiyawni5awCiel|HoBtnBtea2a.Od- 

8ft) 


Scottish  National  two  weeks 
after  his  triumph-  Mark  Pit- 
man, assistant  to  his  mother, 
Jenny,  said  tliat  Royal  Ath- 
lete's campaign  this  season 
had  been  geared  towards  the 
National.  "He  is  coming  along 
steadily  and  hopefully  he  will 
have  one  or  possibly  two  runs 
before  Aintree.  But  we  won't 
rush  him." 

The  stable  had  six  runners 
last  year  and  has  entered  five 
this  time,  including  Satur- 
day's Haydock  runoer-up 
Smith's  Band,  described  by 
Mark  Pitman  as,  “an  improv- 
ing horse  who  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  wrong  this  sea- 
son. He  jumps  and  stays  and 
looks  the  ideal  National 
horse.” 

Part}'  Politics,  successful  in 
1992  and  runner-up  last  sea- 
son, is  among  the  entries, 
together  with  Over  The  Deel, 
third  last  year,  and  Miinne- 
homa.  the  winner  two  years 
ago. 

Of  the  first  10  home  last 
April  only  Dubacilla  and 
Romany  King  are  missing 
from  the  1996  entry. 

Betting  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  weights  on  Febru- 
ary- 6 is  strictly  for  the  lottery- 
minded.  Master  Oats,  Jodanii 
and  Dublin  Flyer  are  all  being 
prepared  for  the  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup,  which  is  run  just  16 
days  before  the  National  this 
year. 

Jodami  is  on  course  for  his 
bid  to  win  the  the  Hennessy 
Cognac  Gold  Cup  at  Leopard- 
stown  for  the  fourth  year  run- 
ning. 

Peter  Beaumont,  his 
trainer,  reported  that  the  1993 
Gold  Cup  winner  schooled 
over  six  fences  with  Mark 
Dwyer  yesterday,  and  has 
fully  recovered  from  a throat 
infection.  Jodami  may  find  it 
harder  this  time,  with  Master 
Oats  expected  to  line  up 
against  him  on  Sunday  week. 


POINT;  Led  to  7Bl  weaKened  mu  ntieu  wal  tun  Wi  ol  U Britten  bM  Fresh  Choc* 
(FomallSaiSB). 

BOBSTDCK:  Always  nandMSon  wten  29  Bh  ol  12  flntaterc  to  SMirab.  wllh  AUANCK)  tgv  ICtti). 
pomaeniuSaiiL4)HiaiidKSPMEHMM}(g»in).  crartneti until  weaterwd  3 ouL  451  ntn  [Ascot 
2mSI.  SSL 

FETTMEUfa  Not  sente  waH  toil  bins  wben  wessoned  opg  2 oul  4th  u 7 tints  he's,  bin  33  to  Secret  Four 
(Taunton  2ndL  GdL 


ONE  MAN  will  run  in 
the  Pillar  Property  In- 
vestments Chase  at 
Cheltenham  on  Saturday 
following  a workout  on  Gor- 
don Richards's  Greystake  gal- 
lops yesterday  morning. 

The  Gold  Cup  favourite  has 
yet  to  win  at  Prestbury  Park 
but  Richards  is  confident  that 
the  grey  will  handle  the 
course.  "I  wouldn't  have 
entered  him  for  the  Gold  Cup 
if  I didn’t  think  he  could  cope 
with  it,”  he  said. 

Richards  was  pleased  with 
the  way  One  Man  moved:  "I 
made  him  work.  He  went  up 
the  all-weather  with  another 
one,  then  up  the  hill.  I let  him 
come  down  and  then  sent  him 
up  the  all-weather  gallop 
again.  He's  fine,  but  the 
weather  is  turning  cold  and  I 
just  hope  it's  all  worth  it.” 
The  Cotswolds  will  be 
among  the  coldest  areas  of 
Britain  over  the  next  48 
hours.  Occasional  light  snow 
showers  are  expected,  with 
overnight  temperatures  foil- 
ing to  -3C.  "If  the  forecast  is 
accurate.  I am  quietly  confi- 
dent we  will  race,"  said  Philip 
Arkwright,  clerk  of  the 
course. 

Life  Of  A Lord  is  a con- 
firmed non-runner  and  Mon- 
sieur Le  Cure  requires  rain  to 
soften  the  ground  before  join- 
ing Saturday’s  field.  One  Man 
could  face  only  four  oppo- 
nents, but  they  include  the 
Irish  National  winner  Flash- 
ing Steel.  Barton  Bank, 
Young  Hustler  and  Willsford 
complete  the  field. 

Royal  Athlete  is  among  82 
entries  for  the  Martell  Grand 
National  and  last  season’s 
hero  is  on  course  for  the  big 
race  at  Aintree  on  March  30. 
He  has  not  been  seen  out 
since  being  pulled  up  In  the 


3.00  PAT  RUIHVEN  E QUY  KXDH  BHMMNAL  VASE  (ARtotaV  HManP  Ifcap  Otewa)  Sm  If 
IIOvdeESJSO 

1 34422F  SUHLEY  BAY (7) (CD) (SF)  P Nthona  16-12-0 HaFCwtog 

£B) 

FP-4DS>CIVUSABUCK(14)(G>(I9DB<MCT1bO-n-» BtottMO)* 

■VF4S,(-  POLAR HEBIOII (730) H Henderson  16-11-8 CWbmx{7> 

40-4224  SORB  DAY  BOOH  (18)  M BmNUCk  11-11-4 — R Baton  (7) 

3BPQ-P6  SEMI  BABU1AHD(18)  P HtoiaTS  9-11-4  J ftMily  (7)  » 

2211-23  RECTORY  CARDEN  (14)  T Forster  7-1V4 R Iterate*  (7) 

F31FL-1SFUU.  OF  PME  (30)11.  Bale*  9-11-1  - C Boner  (3) 

.7/1SFF-  STAR  OATS  (383)  (D)  N Lamport)  10-10-11 F toon  (7) 

BSP5-S4  SfUTHONO (14) 5 Earto  10-10-6  JHIRaa3(9)  + 

236-41P  HOOD BMKHT (43) CBjooLS S-ID-t EJaaafT) 

ln-VJO  GLENmABE(13)M  Coombs  1H0-2  — ABaMCioittio 

(7) 

0PP1PF  CAVAIBB  (7)  H Manners  7-10-0 AWtattofT) 

PB1-P56  BLAKCS  WONDER  (24)  R Alner  6-HH)  PHttNaf(E) 

TOP  FORM  TffBi  Htoortoo  a,  tiotoy  Boy  7.  Rgctery  Bgrttoi  B 
IMGiSmoy  DteS  10  ISBhoPCarfbg  11-4  (P  Nktoote)  12  no 

Bratog3-1 6urioy  Bay.  7-3  Rectory  Darden.  9-2  Shortno.  6-1  Full  01  Ria.  8-1  Good  lna*flbt  U-ICmiaA 
BudL  Some  Day  Goan,  14-1  Pote  Region  Hrawn 

RMWOUBMI-SIMLEY  BAY:  WM-todiedttvaurHe  tofcal  ran.  WJ  B»i  In  rate  wen  by  MteNtoi  (TJontoo 
4ndB.  Gd-StQ.  Previously  61 2nd  to  Norman  Coiouercir  here  (3m.  Gd-Sty,  web  RECTORY  GARDEN  |rec9bl 
IS  away  Srt  aod  SLVERINO  (icc  1SD)  tortur  2B  4Ui. 

SOME  DAY  SOOM  Hampered  irn.  soon  balunu.  aome  ffl»  temtoov.  3«  4Bi  ol  BfimNiefsln  Draboigo.  witn 
BEAU  BABLLARD  (g*  Sb)  ovar  in  Cdi  (Wanrtte  2m4l.  Qo-sm 

FUU.OFFMMPnHriiwiiliinlHmalniadaBp2<WL5Viaiei|iirtten.bai  181  to  Tuning  Trn  iTowgasmr 
JmH.Sft). 

GOOD DUMIHnto toach  onbl  woabnod and  puflett ap  brlore 8 ou  hi  race  mni  by Ccwi  Uetody  iNewlon 
Abba  3nt3L  Sfl). 
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3.30  THICK  BHAPV  A CHARLOTTE  BOMHAM  HANDICAP  CHASE  Bto  CS,710 

1 V11TI1  CASmOlve  (18)  (D)  MU  HKnigI*  8-11-7 _.J  FTWop 

2 136D-2F  BARNA BOY (8) N Hendaraon B-1 1 — 1 JUAFRzgenld 

3 35-1  HI  HOKPBRB8ADOLB1  (13)  (D)RW3tioas  9-10-12  — Tta«oto|S) 

4 22211-3  MBTER 0007(1 3)  (DJJKog  10-10-7 Mr  J Cufcty  (7) 

B,  Nartfewo  SatoBor  T 

Soog  7 107  A Tory  3-1  (H  Hodgok)  8 rwo 

8-4  Easttaw.  5-2  bbrttero  Sa«*er.  11-4  Bama  Boy.  8-1  MUeiOOtfy  4 mean 

FORM  DUMB  - EASTHORFGt  Mate  al.  ndden  out  to  win  Cy  N liom  Starts  Alin  iSandoon  3m.  04-Sfl) 
BAIDU  BOY:  Fan  tot  oo  lateat  ran  in  race  wen  by  Time  WbnT  Walt  iKcmpton  2m.  GflL  Prenndy  m 
commanfl  when  btunoered  boat  ferw.haoong  race  to  NORTHERN  SADDLER  ;rac  int>].  wen  by  a.  tmateO 
ttradMomtoi  Bn.  Sttj 

NORTHERN  SABOUBfc  latocL  led  IPP  5 out,  ndden  out  to  win  by  4i  trom  Za)ua.  oati  MISTER  ODOY  irac 
7b)tod4ttiuM9appaooLktelononepace.thhdbackin3rdof6fkitsheft  [Ascot  Sm.  Qd-Stn. 


4.00  R077BBIM»GAPNURaU[atoMCL478 

1 350-5CP  LAMSDOWIK  (44)  (D)  P Mdnte  8-12-0 _M  Orttftte  (7) 

3 53-032F  ROYAL  PH’S)  (8)  [CD)  A jWteon  9- 1 1-11 ATary 

3 PS2-1F0  SBJIBR STANDARD (64) (D)TFontor 6-11-9 — jOHcCeort 

4 33P010-  LANDSEER  PRYDE  (300)  (CD)  M Hpn7-T1-8  ..  DBrinymWm 

5 5aMP1-  ACE  PLAYER  (Ml)  DCnappeU  8-11-2 HCun 

8 KWTO-2  CAMnc EIANCBI (14) SStomO 8-1 D-T2 . JIPMcCwy 

7 iaCY1-SJ  OUST  DASVN  (37)  (D)  J Rpvg  16-10-11  _ — O Up*sa 

8 5PWP-55  8UKAAB(7)(C)BR)nlin-W-10 JIAFHzocnM 

• 3-3443  FOXTROr ROW ( 12) CBiwAe 8-10-9 ..  JtoEJaeM* 

10  S2SF-4S  YOUHaTESS (22) N Babbage 5-10-3 WHdtetewl 

11  /RllT2i4-  THAMtS  A MDJJOH  (81 4)  N Thomson  10-10-2 HDBris 

12  3=0-243  n PLAYFUL!. (14) R Frame- KM) Ifteal 

13  135-225  DUNUR(44)PHodtonl 8-10-0 iBwwegb 

14  5-06432  RMtHBTHrOUl—  (8) (QHHnagea 6-10-0 _T DMeHtobe (9) 

15  3W0-60  MAYPULD PARK  (7) (P)  C Banaell  11-KH) BCSBord 

18  3HF0  BILLY  BABTHl  (20)3  Balding  6-10-0 B Ftotoe  (S)  * 

17  SFP5H>-  GOEUR  BATTANT  (245)  R Biker  5-W-0 

TOP  PPHM  nPfcConlf  Dancer  fl.  Rulral  Hence  7,  PiraUlwM  OnpoerO 
IPSSi  RofMPIpar  B I0 11  A Tory  18-4  (Stow  J Banfraa  Barnnaa  IBrse 


_ 8-1  Carrtg  Dancei.9-2  Foatral  Romeo.  7-1  Peretstonl  Gunnai.  Royal  pper  )0-i  Mi  PbylulL  Ace 
Player,  SOvar  Standard.  14-1  Dunlii  ITioewi 

FORM  DUDE -SH.VER  STANDARD:  Close  op.  eray  donee  4 oul  weatenedoiKUY.  HA  ot  17,  bin  19to 

Quo  (TowceMEr  3m.  Qd-at). 

UUUKHI  PRYPfeHoi  tew  oul  over  htmllM  Mn«  Marcb  often  prom  mew  undi  westerned  4 an.  Miol  13 
flnbnere.  bn  4G  u Conquering  Laoder  (NeoAury  2mSL  Bd) 

ounaO  PAMCBfc  Always  MMTiineia.  cfaatoq  wmew  from  4 owl.  4J2imoi  a tatttem  lo  Malta  Dertmp.  wldi 
UR  RAYFUU.  (rec  Tibi,  betond  until  headuav  imn  2 out.  butter  131  awry  3rt  (Wncamcn  aitol.  Go-Sn) 
FOXTROT  HOanO)  Knadeoy  5 out  toon  enry  dnnea.  tepl  on  oaa  pace.  3rd  at  lSSriansrs.  am  4D  to 
SpaiMtagYBamto(VHnft*2o>4M.Gd-SiQ.  „ _ 

DUNUM  Every  dtancu  2 ouL  wakEfted  app  lad.  5tti  ol  9.  bto  «*  5U  to  Preenfca  Gal  i FoResww  2m5S. 
Gd). 

PERStSnar  CDWHbl  Lad  2 ML  lard  nodes  dostne  BaffM  caugnt  neai  tnlrii.  sm  bd  by  Kelly  Mac 
(Water  2m,  Sfl) 


Results 


FOiKBSTONE 

1AO(teilf  IlOyda  Hdta)i  1.  MlflOt- 
WAia.  S Ryan  (8-4  fair):  2,  Maori  Cent 
(33-1);  8.  Matoraw—  (SO-1).  19  ran  .20. 2.  (B . 
AketuiraQ  Tote  CJtt  Cl.ia  E17.20.  C8ML 
Dual  Fr  £89Sa  Tn»  Not  oroo.  CSF-  E5513. 
NR.  Northern  Kingdom. 

1-60  (3m  Sf  Ch>  1,  liW  VAL,  A S Smith 
(11-6  tflVl.a,OBaanLaadar  (7-71:3,0)ob- 
oyo  (33-1).  13  ran.  15. 11.  (W  Bethell)  Toi« 
n.9ft  DDO.  Cl. 80.  C1L90.  Dual  F:  £860 
Trto' £73.80.  CSF"  £8.74. 

L»  (2m  Of  IlOyita  Hdh)i  1,  NORTH 

- A p ygfjpy  u_1J;  ^ 0mn. 

(*-1  tai«a,lto«nHi  (5-1):  4,CaBia 
(33-1  l 17  ran.  Nk.  17. 15 . TT  McGov- 
em)Tew:  Cl 3. TO:  E26Q.  El. 70,  Cl  40.01080 
Dual  p £71.711  Trio:  £19360.  CSF:  64050 
Trleast  £772^0 

UO  (tea  If  llOyda  HMa):  1,  HAW- 
THOHHM  GLEN,  B Fenton  (6-1):  2,  Aretle 
Ufa  (8-2);  3,  Fteor  da  TM  (16-2).  4-1  tsv 
Brownoide  frig.  12  ran  2. 9.  (Mrs  M Long) 
Tote:  £7.30;  £2.80  £320.  C220.  Dual  F; 
£15.60.  Trio:  £87 JO  CSF:  £28^5.  Tncaat 
£161.10 

XM  (In  CtoN  1,  EARLY  DRINKER,  J A 

McCarthy  fB-4  tsv);  2,  OwewriiH  (14-lj. 

SPiedaua  Wonrier  (4d-1).  16  ran.  12. 30. 

Shwnood)  Tolc  £2.20  EIJO,  £7.40. 
£1150.  Dual  F.  £3300.  Trier  £264.30  CSF: 
£2046 

UOCtenlf  11  OpdBHdlefcl,  HARVEST 
VIEW,  C Bradley  113-2):  2.  Indian  Senate* 
19-2);  S,  What's  The  Joke  (10-1).  11-4  lav 


Dark  Nightingale.  11  ran.  X TO.  (C 
Tote-  £1030;  £3-20.  £1.10.  £230.  Dual 
£28 SO.  Trio:  £72.10.  CSF:  £3540  Trlcaat 
£271,17.  WtFlytn  Amber 
430  (*m  » CfOtl,  MAEriDIO  PAUL,  Mr 
P OKecdfe  (20-1);  X Hanoi  Fai  (25-1): 
XOpWaTanagaa  (18-1);*.  Cote  Crierne- 
•■r  (12-1).  4-1  co-tew  La  Chat  Ho4r.  ftocco. 
Royal  Square.  IBran  Nk,  16.  (J  Qttlord)  Tola: 
£2630:  £7.10.  £3.70  £4.00.  £230.  Dual  F: 
£168-80  Trio-  Not  won.  CSF:  £41174.  Til- 
cast:  £7.18137.  NFL  TrtiAaome. 

JACKPOT:  £87316.10. 

PLACSDOTT  £32830  QUADPOTt  CS6M. 


t-10(2m1f  UOyri>Htea)i1,gAlMB»- 
MOCH,  L vyyer  (2-1):  2,  Wteot  rbb  (8-11 
l—fc  S,  Goatete  Jtetae  (26-1).  i3raaNk. 
IS.  (M  H Eoatortyl  Tata:  £150;  £1.10,  £131 
£16.70.  Dual  F:  £1.70.  Trio:  £1820.  CSF: 
£434.  NR:  Highland  Way. 

7*40  (Bn  If  llflte*  Ktex  1,  OflCM- 
DAIM8A.  M Dwyer  (8-1);  2,  MM  Reeo  at 
Yam  (5-1);  S,i*eteNaTalHteBar  g-2  tan): 
4,Ttea»  Rand  P-1).  17  ran.  3.  7. 5 . (J 
Outen)  Tota:  £16.30;  E24Q.  £130.  Cl.70. 
£130.  Dual  F:  £3740.  Trio:  £3130.  CSF 
CBO,  44.  Trlcaat  £14532.  NR:  Auntia  Lome. 
2.10  (te  II  IIDyria  KteN  1,  CRMBR. 
AL*»  ORDERS,  WFry  (7-2);  2,  Suatertad 
Echo  (6-13  tav);  3,  Roy  Boy  (20-1).  14  raft. 
1*.  nk.  g Norton)  Tote:  DUOc  MAO,  £1.10. 
£4.70.  DoaiF:  £330.  Trkr  £4630.  CSF:  KB3SL 
140  (tee  WChN 1.CAU.THB  SHOTS,  K 
June*  (16-6  taw);  *,  oe  ritey  rr-B);  *, 
Ftactoto  Gent  (3-1).  13  ran.  2.  ML  (J  Wade) 
Tote:  £2 80:  £1 .40.  M30.  El  30.  Dual  F:  £4.70. 
Trio:  £2.70.  CSF:  nOBB 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

2-00  («f>  1,  FARHOST,  C Nutter  (4-7  (aw): 
X tteianaa  GaV  Thao  (3-11;  S,  Ceaet- 
gearde  Hare  (GD-1).  13  ran.  K.  0.  (U  Pres- 
cott) Toto:  £130:  £1.10.  £130.  £03.20.  Dual  F 

£3.40  Trio-  £10X30.  CSF:  £337. 

330  (TO  1.  HAMBO  WALKS),  Alex 
Greaves  (6-1):  2,  Raoga  16-4  lav};  3.  Bnr- 
Mt  (3-D.  11  ran.  NK  IX  (D  Nidions)  Tow: 
CIOSOC  C4.ia  £1.ia  £130.  Dual  F:  CB30. 
Trio:  £630.  CSF:  £1X66. 

XjOQ  (1m  If  TBydaN  1,  FIELD  OF  VI- 
■(OH,  J Weaver  (B-1);  2,  Mag**  Bay  (5-2 
lav);  3.  KMo-yn  (B-2).  12  ran.  Hd.  2L  (M 
Johnann)  Tom:  £1070:  £330.  £130.  £330. 
Dual  F:  £3630.  Trio:  £31.30.  CSF:  C3130 
Trtcaac  £102.04  W:  Desert  Power. 
UO(lD<  100yds):  1,  CHINA  CAnUE,J 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  today;  LINGFIELD  1-40  Donia. 
Good  So  Fa.  WINCANTON  1.30  Huish  Cross.  Zingibar;  4.00 
Billy  Barter. 


2.10  (2m  If  Cti>  I.TneSTDDeR,  Ft  Gar- 
rllty  (7-1);  2,  Doxfond  Hat  (B-1);  3,  Km- 
dabs  112-1).  4-1  jHaw  Briar's  Delight 
Flash  Of  Reatoj,  12  ran.  R 4,  (MWEaatertjj.) 
Tote:  ca.cc.  £330.  £230.  CZ-Sa  Dual  F: 
E41JB0L  Trio:  £146.10.  CSF:  £6331.  Trlcaat 
E82S48. 

230  |2m  H llOyda  Hdtap  1.  MttW 
CM  A RQH.  B Grattan  (S-1);  X Goldaa 
Hogget  |4-1  Mav):  3,  Wgh  Poftbow*  [4^  1 
(Wav).  io  ran.  13.  6 (P  Beaumonn  Tote- 
£7.60:  £2.70,  £230.  Cl  .60.  Dual  F:  £16.10. 
Trio:  £1230.  CSF:  £3058.  Tncaac  ClOl  .76. 
4.ia{hHlM1Dyd>Hlla>f,MUt)OW' 
BURN,  T Reed  (5-1);  2,  Sony*  ItoRgM 
(12-1);  S,IOaa  LaagritatellO-l)- Evans  tav 
Gallants  Delight  17  ran.  38.  It  (W  Reed) 
Tola:  £330;  £1 40.  £230,  £430.  Dual  F:  £9.90. 
Trio:  £53.10.  CSF:  0693ft.  NR-  Decent  Penny. 

C £26.10  QUADPOT:C1930. 


Fortune  (0-*l  2.  Thetere  M>tec  (7-1»;  S. 
lady  Dtanlty  ( 1 0-1 L 7-4 lav  Domoor  3 ran. 
U.  l A (P  Has  lam)  Tote  £3  BO:  £1.40.  E3J0. 
£330.  Dual  F-  £1600.  Tno:  C24  BO  CSF 
£20.03.  Trlcaat  £13337.  

4JM>  ( 1 n SM  SOyda):  1 • SYEVBE'S  WO  N- 
DEK,  G Bardwell  (evens  tav);  2,  rrteaa  de 
ttol(B-l)la,BMklo(7-2).11rrin  Hd,20  (M 
Ryan)  Tale  £2.10:  El  20.  £2.20.  £1 30.  Dual  F: 
£12.70.  Trio-  £480.  CSF-  £11.76  NR-  CaaUe 
Secret 

430  (EQcl.CHADWRLLHAU^C  Teague 
(5-1):  2,  King  Ramho  110-1):  2,  Fsalhar- 
•tona  law  CO-1)  7-2  lav  Eoutoa m Domin- 
ion. 11  i an.  2.  1*.  IS  Bowring)  Tom.  £640: 
£2.10.  £6  40,  C2.30  Dual  F:  £54  40.  Trto- 
£73.00.  CSF-  £58.06  Trtcast  £384  36. 
pUXCSPOTi  £1650.  CHJADPOT=C14  10. 
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Soccer 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  quarter-final  replay 

Birmingham  City  2,  Norwich  City  1 

Daish  buzz 
supplies 
Blues  bottle 


Martin  Thorp* 


A GOAL  a minute  from 
time  from  Liam 
Daish  put  10-man 
Birmingham  City 
into  the  semi-final  of  the  cup 
at  St  Andrews  last  night  The 
captain  rose  at  a corner  and 
headed  the  ball  past  the  unbe- 
lieving Gunn  to  set  up  a tie 
with  Leeds  United. 

It  Is  never  over  until  the  fat 
man  shoots  and  Jan  Molby’s 
equalising  goal  for  Norwich 
12  minutes  from  time  seemed 
destined  to  take  the  match 
into  extra-time. 

'Hie  tubby  midfielder,  on 
loan  from  Liverpool,  un- 
leashed a 25-yard  drive  which 
bent  inside  the  right-hand 
post  leaving  the  goalkeeper 
Gremienk  no  chance. 

Barry  Pry  went  into  the 
game  demanding  more  bottle 
from  his  players,  and  he  was 
not  talking  about  increasing 
the  milk  order.  His  team  had 
taken  just  nine  points  from  30 
in  the  League  and  were 
knocked  out  of  the  FA  Cup  by 
their  local  rivals  Wolves. 

It  was  the  search  for  bottle 
which  no  doubt  lay  behind 
Fry's  £500,000  bid  yesterday 
for  Wimbledon’s  uncompro- 
mising midfielder  Vlnnie 
Jones.  Birmingham  had  also 
revived  their  Interest  In  Ever- 
ton’s  Vnmy  Sam  ways,  though 
the  Merseyside  club  rejected 
a £1  million  offer  on  Monday, 
Not  that  Norwich's  recent 
form  has  been  any  better, 
with  just  one  win  in  their  last 
11  games,  that  coming  in  the 
four  matches  since  Gary  Meg- 
son  returned  as  manager. 

Last  Saturday  they  lost  at 
home  to  lowly  Luton,  not  the 
best  preparation  for  this  cru- 
cial replay  following  the  1-1 
draw  at  C arrow  Road. 

Norwich  had  the  defender 
Newsome  and  midfielder 
Crook  missing  through  in- 
jury, though  the  equally 
highly  rated  Eadie  had 
shrugged  off  a thigh  problem 
to  make  the  starting  line-up. 

The  Birmingham  full-back 
Poole  was  back  after  injury 
but  Tait  dropped  to  the  bench 


Friendly  international 

Italy  3,  Wales  0 


after  hurting  a knee  in  last 
Saturday's  defeat  by  Nor- 
wich’s neighbours  Ipswich. 

Norwich  could,  indeed 
should,  have  been  3-0  ahead 
after  just  16  minutes,  with 
Birmingham's  charitable  de- 
fending gifting  chances  that 
the  Canaries  somehow  failed 
to  convert 

First  Fleck,  unmarked, 
wastefully  shot  over  from 
close  range,  then  in  a simi- 
larly threatening  position 
produced  a half-hearted  shot 
allowing  the  goalkeeper  to 
save  with  his  legs.  The  full- 
back Bowen  completed  an  un- 
wanted hat-trick  by  also 
shooting  half-heartedly  at 
Gremienk  when  unmarked  on 
the  left  of  the  area. 

The  Blues  hit  back  with  an 
inswinging  corner  gratefully 
pushed  out  by  Gunn,  who 
then  produced  a stunning 
save  to  divert  Forsyth’s  dose- 
range  shot  on  the  turn. 

The  home  side  kept  their 
momentum  going  after  the 
break  and  took  just  eight  min- 
utes to  make  Norwich  pay  for 
their  earlier  lapses. 

Castle,  about  40  yards  out 
and  in  a central  position, 
drilled  a wonderful  pass  out 
to  Jason  Bowen  on  the  left, 
whose  run  cleverly  evaded 
the  Norwich  offside  trap. 

Hie  little  winger,  who  had 
only  just  come  on  as  a half- 
time substitute,  took  the  ball 
in  his  stride  and  looped  it  per- 
fectly over  the  advancing 
Gunn  for  the  opening  goaL 

Norwich  bounced  back, 
with  Gremienk  needing  two 
attempts  to  bring  Fleck's  25- 
yard  pfledriver  under  control. 
Them  they  were  given  every 
chance  when  Birmingham 
were  reduced  to  10  men. 

Poole  got  his  marching 
orders  on  67  minutes  for  his 
second  bookable  offence,  a de- 
liberate handball  intercepting 
a Molby  pass.  In  the  first  half 
he  had  been  booked  for  a foul 
on  O'NeilL 

ImUuutmm  Ctayi  Gremienk:  Poole 
Eowards.  Daisn.  Fraln.  Donowa.  Forsyth. 
CastJo  (Tall.  62m ui).  Doherty  iJ  Bowen, 
h-t).  Ctarfdse.  French. 

Noralob  City:  Gunn:  BradSlMm.  Prior. 
Pobton.  M Bowen.  O'Neill.  Adams.  Molby. 
Eadie  (Johnson.  62).  Fleck.  Ward. 

R Gifford  (Llanbrsdach). 


Wales  are  sunk 
in  the  rain 


Martin  Linton  in  TemI 


WALES  were  put  to  the 
sword  by  Arrigo  Sac- 
chi's  youthful  Italian 
squad  in  the  rain  last  night, 
with  only  Neville  Southall,  in 
the  visitors’  goal,  and  some 
poor  finishing  preventing  a 
heavier  defeat. 

Bobby  Gould,  the  Wales 
manager,  experimented  with 
a new  system  which  saw  Not- 
tingham Forest's  David  Phil- 
lips playing  sweeper  and  Kit 
Symons  having  a screening 
role  in  front  of  Adrian  Wil- 
liams and  Chris  Coleman. 

But  Wales  barely  had  time 
to  get  used  to  the  tactical  for- 
mation when  they  found 
themselves  a goal  down  in  80 
seconds  through  Alessandro 
Del  Piero,  the  rising  star  of 
SerieA. 

He  converted  a cross  from 
Angelo  Di  Livio.  his  left-foot 
shot  deflecting  off  the  body  of 
Southall,  who  was  extending 
his  Wales  record  last  night  to 
85  caps. 

Southall  was  always  as- 
sured of  a busy  night  and 
soon  hod  to  make  smart  saves 
from  Robert  Di  Matteo  and 
Gianfranco  Zola. 

Italy  scored  a deserved 
second  five  minutes  after 
half-time.  The  substitute  Mo- 
reno Torrlchelli  played  the 
ball  in  to  Fabrizlo  RavanellL 
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0891  333  541 

For  a faxed  report,  dial 
from  a phone  connected 
to  a fax  machine 

0891  662  255 

Weatheriine 

0891  333  401 

Scottish  ski  resorts 

0891  200  624 
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who  had  his  back  to  goal  and 
Kit  Symons  in  close  atten- 
dance. The  Wales  defender 
was  left  helpless,  however,  as 
the  grey-haired  striker  turned 
sweetly  and  thumped  home  a 
left-foot  shot  which  even  Sou- 
thall could  do  nothing  about. 

Del  Piero  then  missed  three 
glaring  chances  as  Italy’s 
dominance  grew  in  the 
second  half.  A third  goal  came 
when  the  substitute  Pierluigi 
Caslraghi  scored  from,  close 
range  13  minutes  from  the 
end. — PA 

ITALY;  Poniat  NMM  I both  JuveMusL 
Carbon  (Roma),  Di  Halloo  (Lazio). 
Cootoaota  (Milan),  Apollon)  t Parma).  Dl 
Lhio  (Juvontus),  AlbortW  (Milan),  Dot 
Ptcro  (Juventus),  Zala  (Parma),  RavaoHH 
(Juveruus). 

WALKS:  SooUvon  (Everton).  JanAJnm 
(Huddersfield),  Caiman  (Blackburn 
Rovers),  Phillips  (Nottingham  Fores! I, 
Williams  (Reading),  Symons 
iManehegier  City),  Homo  (Everton;  capf), 
Hodges  (Stieltleld  United),  Rush 
(Liverpool),  Hughes  (Chelsea).  Speed 
(Leeds  UnHedl 

Btbnw:  G GcodiaH  (Belgium) 

• Ahmed  El  Kass.  one  of  the 
outstanding  strikers  at  the 
African  Nations’  Cup.  scored 
the  goal  that  gave  Egypt  a 1-0 
win  over  South  Africa  in  Jo- 
hannesburg yesterday  and 
knocked  Cameroon  out  of  the 
contest.  Cameroon,  needing  a 
win  to  qualify  from  the  group, 
recovered  from  3-1  down  but 
only  drew  3-3  with  Angola  In 
Durban. 

• The  Zaire  coach  Muhsin 
Ertugal  and  several  of  his 
players  have  quit  the  national 
team  on  the  eve  of  their 
Group  C match  against  Libe- 
ria in  Johannesburg.  Ertugal 
resigned  in  protest  at  interfer- 
ence from  the  minister  of 
sport  and  president  of  the 
Zairian  FA.  He  said  some  of 
the  team’s  European-based 
players  were  also  refusing  to 
play  as  they  had  not  been 
paid. 


Enjoying  the  weight . . . Davies  and  Whiston  refuse  to  take  things  too  seriously  during  weight  training  at  Lilleshall  photograph-,  mjchael  ste&e 

FA  CUP  PROFILE 

Liverpool  bring  gaiety  to  the  Meadow 


Robert  Pryce  finds  Fred  Davies  and  his  Shrewsbury  charges  in 
uncommonly  relaxed  mood  before  Saturday’s  fourth-round  tie 


INJURIES  may  have 
ripped  the  backbone  out 
of  his  team  for  the  big- 
gest game  In  their  recent 
history,  but  Fred  Davies 
shows  no  pain. 

Liverpool  are  coming. 
Gay  Meadow  is  under  siege 
from  reporters,  but  Davies 
remains  at  ease.  He  keeps 
interviews  light,  eschewing 
any  talk  of  his  side's 
strengths  or  strategies. 
BBC’s  Football  Focus  crew 
will  find  the  Shrewsbury 
Town  manager  entirely  co- 
operative tomorrow  when 
they  film  the  coracle  that 
rescues  sliced  clearances 
from  the  Severn  and  search 
for  evidence  of  half-timber- 
ing at  Gay  Meadow. 

His  top  scorer  Darren 
"Clotted”  Rowbotham  has 
a broken  foot  that  will  keep 
him  out  on  Saturday.  His 
centre-half  Dave  "Stitch” 
Walton  has  an  ankle  injury 
and  may  not  be  fit.  His  cap- 
tain Dean  “Dino”  Spink  has 


Results 


Soccer 

FRIENDLY  INTERNATIONALS 

ltd r rn  » lOl  o 

Del  Ptem  2 20.000 

ftavaneUi  SO 
Casiraghi  77 
Greece  2.  Israel  1. 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Quarter“flnal  replay 

awliubjm  10;  a WowiMi  tO)  1 

Sourer*  53  Motor  78 

Baton  SB  2)  097 

•BWoMgum  blaj  «i 

ENDSLEIGH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Sondartead  (0)  1 

Old  04 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

KanKniMia  St 

UcEnieqai!  41 
Geraghiv  56  W 

Second  Division 


Orfcnsby  10)  O 

14.666 


id)  O 
1 531 


Oyd*  i0>  O 

l.U* 


Southall . . . busy  nigki 


. *Ji  a 
Bone  19  50 
Tail  32 

PA  VASEi  Ponrth  round  mmpiI  wplap 

Sctov  m a Tiaijord  2 
UNIBOND  LEAGUE;  Rrit  Division: 
Bradford  PA  i.  Fareiev  Celle  1 
PONTIHS  LEAGUE:  First  Division: 
Biacttnirn  6 Shell  Weft  4:  So  tic-  0.  Man 
UU  2.  Ifcvds  C Tranmcre  ft.  Cldhjm  0 
SU*e  0 Sooand  ONMom  Baowo/  5 
Hull  ft  Blac*p:ol  0 M.instieto  1 Kuddvrv 
»«i(d  0 Pi; -.ton  0.  Lore  iter  4 Ycr*  0.  (Ain 
C 5 Pt (her ham  1.  L-.ddtosbrcu’jf  5 Ctr.- 
pnlry  ft  Pci  I Vale  2.  Bornley  I Third  Div- 
ision: But?  :.  Walsall  2.  Dui'igtan  1 Dor- 
(.E4or  2-  Scjrforouah  2.  Scunthorpe  0: 
Wuian  1 Slimtsbury  : 

AVON  INSWRANCB  COMBINATION! 
Krst  Division!  Brighton  1 Wimbledon  3. 
w-i.1  Ham  2 Ipvaich  ft  Poffponed:  C Pal- 
acc  v Luici  Second  Division:  BtrnHnq- 
ham  3.  Chertsntuni  & Ecumwnouto  4 
Swansea  3 Poitpeoett  Bam  v Newport 
AFC  Tor  qua;  v Plymouth 
&PRINQHEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LEAGUE;  Barr*:  2.  Hotting  1.  Cambridge 
(Ad  2.  Redding  3:  L Orient  2 Sullen  Utfl  0 
AFRICAN  NATIONS*  CUP:  Group  A: 
South  Air  tea  0.  Eftypt  i:  Angola  3.  earner- 
con  3 Knal  stamflASK  1=  South  Africa. 
Eftypt  6pts:  3.  Cameroon  4.  a.  Angola  I 
(South  Africa  and  Ebvp:  qualify  lor  qum- 
ler-dnois  I Group  Be  Algeria  2.  BuHona 
Faoo  l:  Zambia  4.  Sierra  Leone  0.  Rod 
nwagg  !=.  Zambia.  Algeria  7pts.  3. 
Sierra  Leone  3:  4 Burkina  Faso  0.  (Zambia 
and  Algeria  qualify  for  guarter-tmafe)- 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  HATCH:  Newport  1 6.  New  South 
Wales  24. 

REPRESENT  ATM  MATCH:  Oxford  Unw 
22.  RAF  23. 

CLUB  aiATCHi  Moseley  31.  LoughbW- 
ougft  Student  SB. 

FRIENDLY!  Esse*  29.  United  Bart*  17 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  (Melbourne)-  Oust- 
tor-floats:  Hms  A Agate  I (US)  M J Cou- 
rier (USl  6-7  2-6.  M.  6-4.  fc-* II  Settlor 
(Get)  bt  V KJMnAow  (Rust  8-4  7-6  6-1; 
H Woodford*  (Aus|  bt  T Enovsi  (Ssrei 
M M Doubted  9 LarMB/A 
0*Brtan  (Caa'USi  bt  U Darran'J  Grabb 
iCZiUS)  7-5.  b-2.  5-4 
Woman:  A CodzV  (SA)  bt  M Htngts 
(Sunt)  7-6  A-b  6-1.  H Mn  (US)  bt  I 
Mrijcrfi  iCnuiui  6-T  0-2.  A Haber  (Gen  W 
C UarKnM  iSpj  a-f.  6-2.  6-1. 

Badminton 

SOUTH  KOREAN  OPEN  ■Sv-ouli 
S-L-ctc*  Sword  rounds  Km» 

"«.:r.».-n:  Doubles:  Quarter-final:  J 
ririhl  J DriMHif  '-•?  i 


also  damaged  an  ankle.  Yet 
Davies  is  laughing. 

*TH  keep  a few  spare 
balls  in  the  dug-out,”  he 
says.  “If  they  don't  let  us 
have  a touch.  Til  throw  one 
on  for  our  lads  to  play 
with.” 

He  will  not  be  burdening 
his  team  with  unrealistic 
expectations.  In  his  Zen- 
like  perspective  the  Liver- 
pool tie  represents  a wel- 
come break  in  the  Second 
Division  routine  and  the 
important  game  comes  next 
Wednesday,  when  Hereford 
United  turn  op  for  the  Anto 
Windscreens  Trophy  south- 
ern regional  semi-final. 

”It  sounds  funny,  I 
know,”  says  Peter  Whiston, 
Town’s  only  fit  central  de- 
fender. “But  the  Trophy 
gives  us  a chance  of  getting 
to  Wembley.” 

Whiston  is  one  of  five  Liv- 
erpool supporters  in  the 
team.  Indeed,  loyalties  are 
everywhere  divided.  Al- 


Basketball 

NBA:  Toronto  88.  Nwr  Jarsey  7ft  Cleve- 
land 72.  Atlanta  84;  Indiana  117.  Phoenix 
102;  Orlando  106.  Philadelphia  90:  New 
York  79.  Chicago  99;  Utah  96.  Portland  72. 
Sacramento  109.  Dallas  111. 

Bowls 

WELSH  INDOOR  SINGLES  CHAMPION- 
SHIP tuanetli)'  HaHlote  C Lavria 
(Merthyr!  bt  M Morgan  (Llanelli)  7-1.  ?-« 
J Price  (Swansea)  bt  B Powell  (Port  Tal- 
bot) 7-4.  7-5  Ftaafc  Prloe  bl  Lewb  7-0. 
7-3. 7-1 

Chess 

HOOQOVENS  TOURNAMENT  (Wi|k  a an 
Zee  Nethr  Roued  nines  V Topalov  iBuU  I. 
L van  VYely  (Neth)  0;  A Shvov  (Sg>  1 B 
Geliand  (Beta)  o:  live  drawn  games  Lend- 
ers: V Ivanchuk  (Ukr)  6.  V Anand  Kndi  S 
Tiviakov  (Bus).  Topalov  5L  A Drcev  (Rusr. 
I Sokolov  ( Bos | S R Hubncr  (Gari.  P Leko 
(Hun)  4JL  u Adams  (Enft).  J Pikel  iricih). 
Shirov  a. 

Figure  Skating 

EUROPEAN  CHAMPIONSHIPS  tSctUI 
Pekv  Iknfc  \ O KaralOva'A  DnilUiev 
(Rus)  7 Dp®,  2.  U WdCMI.T  Stwwr  iGcti 
25  3 S AbitooL'S  BrvnadK  (F»l  5 5 J.  M 
Elbfova/A  Bushkov  iHual  5 5 E.  M Pifro- 
va-A  Sikharundrc  iPjrsl  7 ft  Alcoa  ID.  L 
Rogera.’Ll  Alared  (GBI  15  S 
Hta’M  abort  programme:  1 V Zagorod 
nnik  iDfcr)  0 SpR,  2 I Kulik  iRus)  1 0 3 5 
C3USMS  (GB)  1.5.  4 I Pauikevith  (Bus! 
2 IJ  5.  A Vagudan  IRukl  2 S.  6 D DmiBenko 
tUkri  3ft  Mae:  17  N V'Jil'Wi  (GBl  3.5 


though  Davies,  a former 
Wolves  goalkeeper,  claims 
an  Everton  allegiance,  four 
of  his  nephews  and  nieces 
will  be  coming  to  the  game 
to  cheer  on  LiverpooL 
Whiston  went  to  school  in 


Ice  Hockey 


NHla  New  Jc.iv.-r  3.  Lc.  Angvii'.  1 Wasn- 
ingfon  J Florida  S StuduHp:  East  am 
Cowforvocai  HuiBuHt  l.  Pmtburfjh 
r«29.  L14.  T3  GF225.  GA155  PBfiil  2. 

Mcnti-jl  I71.KL6.140.14A-43,  3 Boston 

(19-18<-1&5.15ftJ4)  4.  Bulla lo  i18-r3-3- 
129-146-331.  5.  Hartted  117-23.5-115-139- 
39).  C.  Giiawa  i8-25-1-i«Mn-l7!  Man- 
ties  1 NY  Ranqers  iW20  Lit.  T£  GF17B 
G4T31.  Ptsb6l‘  2 Ftonda  (29-12  SIM-irt- 
CJi.  3 PluLrtelpnia  (2a-12-1Ci-iHfcH5-'8i 
4 Washuigtcin  l21-19-5-127.n7-:7):  5. 
Tampa  Bav  <Z0-18-7-125-1S1-17i  Nr.t 
A net  (20-22-4-119-116-441  7.  MV  Island- 
cr . 112-24-8.129-165-32)  Western  Con- 
fvrvoci  CanCrst:  I.  Delrtn  01/22.  L9  D 
GF164.  GAftt  Pts67);  2.  Chc-tqo  (24-1 5-8 
163- 133-57 1;  i Torcmlu  (22-17-7.145-135- 
51);  4.  Winnipeg  (20-22-4-164-158441.  5 Si 
Louto  1 1819-81 19- 134J41.  6 CLOUtc  (12- 
23- 18123- 15834)  Pacdflc  1 C:foradn 
IW25  L14.  T8-  GF163.  GA133.  PtoSbl  2 
Vancouver  1 181811-167-157-43;  3.  Low 
A Oft#  I PS  <1821-11-160.161-43i-  4.  Calgary 
(16-02-9-138150411;  5.  Edmonson  1 17-288 
128177-40);  6.  Anahewn  (18288123-160- 
371: 1.  San  Jose  ( 1832-4-138: 11-J4) 

Hockey 

■on  OLYMPIC  QUALIFYING  TOUR- 
NAMENT (Bocelonaf  Malaysia  ?.  Can- 
ada i.  India  2.  Belarus  ft  Spain  ?,  Britain  3 
iGdas  17.  Thompson  aSi;  Holland  9.  BeL 
glum  4 

P W 

4 3 
4 
4 


HaOand. 


4 

.....  4 

4 


l FAPh 
1 19  1C  4 
0 9 3 

0 9 4 

1 7 6 
0 ]0  7 
S 6 10 
4 2 11 
4 7 19 


Motor  Sport 


MONTE  CARLO  RALLY:  Leading  pfao- 
tngs  i after  14  hmed  stagoa).  1.  P Bemar- 
dlm  iFr)  Ford  Ssoort  anr  Wmm  iftsnc:  2.  F 
Delbv«ir  (Fr)  Pougoot  3C6  at  3mm  29s«: 
3.  A Sehvnn  (Got)  Toycia  Celiei  < 56;  4.  B 
Bnqum  (Fr)  Subari  Impraia  9 38.  5.  C Ear- 
ijm  (Fr>  Soharu  Miprna  n jt-  fi.  1 Postal 
iNethi  Subaru, improza  lire  7.  C Ducruol 
(Fr)  Lancia  Di-Ha  15  5C  B U '.erini  Oh 
Lancia  Della  19  53.  9 V Vasin  iPusj  C>pei 
Astra  *025  10  H GassiWr  iGei)  Mitoubu 
5Si  Lanrvt  21  50 


Swimming 

VfORLD  CUP  FINALS 


•i -i  tin.  i 


— Men: 

SOm  IrccMyKs  I ..<  F-.-,r  (,.,1.1.1 

r-dMii-  " ir,  i-;  ; j Sm.,  .j  mi  c;  *. 

J I SvlOl  iC*1  - : - - 200m  IrccMjlc;  I 


Whiston . . . split  loyalties 


0 Loader  INZi  1 4646.  Z A Clayton  iCny  ot 
Leeds)  1.47.76. 3.  J Salter  (City  ol  8rmlnB- 
hjml  T 4ft  12.  1800m  flu— filer  I.  P 
Palmer  iCIty  0 1 Llncolni  14  5999.  2.  S 
Cam  a 1 on  tNZj  15 .1891.  3.  S Parnpana  (III 
154>6.S  lOOtn  hie— ft! uhe:  1.  Chu|ln 
Ding  (China)  1.00  87.  2.  0 Malek  (Cr) 
1.01  47.  3.  G Schmid  (VIS!  1 01  75.  lOOm 
butterfly:  1 M Mlk»rvic  (Cro)  53.62:  2.  D 
Kaichev  (Bull  53.89:  3 T Ruppralh  (Get) 
54  03  SOm  b—kaMahH  1.  T Karto  (Cro) 
25  12:  2 N WrOoy  IBamM  CopthalO  2552; 
3 C Ronaud  (Cam  35  SS  200m  b— to 
atoekac  1.  A Ruckwcod  (City  d Birming- 
ham) l 5C  00  (Brinsh  record),  i C Ronaud 
(Cam  1 S7.48:  3.  A 0 Connor  lire)  1 59.71 

1 Irish  record).  200m  nmfleit«  1.  J 5*8 
vimm  (Flm  2.0105.  2.  C Myden  l Con) 
2.02.36:  3.  K Cac  (Cro)  2 02.06. 

Worn—  lOOm  freestyle*  1 S Rotph 
(City  ol  NM«iioltci  55  73soc.  2.  V Johan- 
sen I Nor  I S6.W.  3.  J Amey  (Canl  56  90 
400m  freestyle:  1 I Dalby  (Non  4 11.17: 
2.  C Borgofo  III)  4 13.03.  3 D Kennedy 
(Car, I j.14  40  EOm  te— tsbohsi  1 T 
Miller  (Non  3227.  2.  S Br  Owns  Jon  icily  of 
Coventry  1 32  35  3.  A Wilson  iNZ)  33.07. 
zoom  Ore— tstreke*  1 M Hnrdunan  icily 

01  Bhniinftnami  2.76  43.  2.  T Miller  (Nor) 

2310-'  3 F Bec.1  lift  23JJ7  90m  but- 
terfly: Wol  Vue  Zhnng  iChinai  27.54-  2 

J Ame*  tC  mi  78  Jr  3.  & Urac  IC101 2635 
zoom  butterfly:  1 L Bianaani  ill)  213  41. 
2.  H SI  otter  iWzrnngian  Rarnorsl  2 15  U,. 
3 A Bnnnnt*  ,rtuv.i  Ccnluron)  2 15  44 
lOOm  beck  Stroke,  1 £,  Pnce  IB.irnnr 
C.irthJlP  ) 02  97;  3.  W Grejmc  iLod.jhbnr • 
ouqn  Snioent.)  i 03  a*.  3 i siom  iLmiqh- 
bnrtfinn  Student.'  IW3R  loom  nad- 
ley:  i S Rr  tpn  iG4y  rJ  Nrsrc.i-:ilcl  1 07  57: 

2 D Gi/o-Jcaak  (Poll  1 Ol  16  3 k Mnan 
iN*|  T 05  BZ  4O0m  modluyi  I A VVihru) 
INC)  4 43  92.  2 H Clannr  (W.nmqloli  flit- 
nrr-l  J 40  12;  J V’  Horner  iDerwenCvOci 
44:a2 


Walton  but  no  Merseyside 
team  showed  any  Interest 
in  him.  He  was  apprenticed 
as  an  electronics  engineer 
and  did  not  turn  profes- 
sional until  he  was  21, 
when  Plymouth  Argyle 
took  Mm  on.  Stan  Colly- 
more,  who  spent  time  at 
Stafford  Hangers,  and  Rob- 
bie Fowler,  whose  dad 
played  for  Valencia  in  the 
Liverpool  Sunday  League, 
may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  they  are  up  against  a 
defender  who  used  to  turn 
out  for  the  Pig's  Nose. 
Kingsbridge. 

But  they  ought  not  to  be 
fooled.  The  amiable  bump- 
kins can  play  a bit  as  they 
have  proved  this  season  in 
rising  from  last  to  fifth 
place  in  the  Second  -Div- 
ision. hi  24  games  they  suf- 
fered only  one  defeat 

An  injury  may  have 
helped.  When  Mark  Taylor 
fractured  his  collarbone  in 
October,  Davies  was  des- 
perate for  a replacement 
He  called  off  his  search 
when  two  21-year-olds, 
Paul  Evans  and  Richard 
Scott  came  together  in  cen- 


tral midfield  to  such  effect 
that  Shrewsbury  won  their 
next  eight  games. 

And  the  Pig’s  Nose  also 
helped  transform  them  into 
something  resembling  a 
silk  purse.  Whiston  has 
played  23  games  since  ar- 
riving from  Southampton 
in  September  and  has  been 
on  tiie  losing  side  only 
twice.  MHe’s  made  a big  dif- 
ference,” says  Davies. 

Whiston  plays  the  left 
side  of  the  central  pairing, 
which  means  that  he  will 
probably  be  up  against  Col- 
lymore  for  most  of  the 
afternoon.  “As  long  as  I can 
keep  near  one  of  them  Til 
be  happy,”  be  says.  He  is 
laughing  too. 

In  his  perspective,  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  nervous. 
Tm  not  really  worried,  to 
be  honest,”  Whiston  says. 
‘Til  enjoy  it  and  maybe 
give  them  a surprise. 

“Loads  of  my  mates  will 
be  coming  down  and  any 
one  of  them  would  swap 
places  with  me.  It’s  Liver- 
pool; If  yon  can’t  play  for 
them,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  play  against  them.” 


Snooker 

EMBASSY  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 
iB'r>pcol-  Ninth  qualifying  rtewcfc  J 
Bunell  i Scot*  bl  C Ll.irGiUtvizy  i&oti 
50-1.  J Wchtq  lEng)  bl  D Flnboo  iE»i) 
10-5  N Tarry  (Enni  bt  S Murpliy  itrri 
10-1 


Fixtures 


r 20  uniiton  -j wnfi 

Soccer 

POHTMS  LEAGUE)  FTnrt  OMafattf  Liv- 
erpool v Shdt  Utd  (7  0)  3ocood  DMaiM: 
Grimsbv  v Brodord  C |7  m,  Aston  Villa  v 
Sunderland  (7.0}. 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE:  Bradford  v Wijan.  Dewsbury 
v HuH.Warrinqtom  v LPodu  nmDMaion 
Ha ■ 4ft*  * levjn  Workington  v lorfc 


• PbIko  commandos  hove  twn  made 
rtapodaibto  Iw  players'  wrorify  durlnrj 
Itio  Inr  World  Gup  rmtohen  in  be  played 
in  Sfi  Lnnkt  They  will  Mcsrl  cnckotots. 
tH«+  cpeelalws  and  guild  too  ground. 
Ihe  wrofclv  Midweek  Mirror  loportod 

The  bod  iroimg  DOlwrHrfi  me  Auetrelian 

playm9  and  ihi-  Sri  L.mtjna  win  not  bo 
rollocloa  »i  ton  m-iromc-  toe  Au-.tr dl  ions 
will  rermm  bniurc  Ihaii  game  tin  Futruary 
IT  toe  Sri  LanLan  Ct*iini  Baird's  prcsl- 
diini  Ana  fturvhtoewi  clAUmd  Thi-  pub- 
lic 4rqcr  r.  -igjinsl  top  Av.irjiian  umptrns 
and  no I tlh-  pljyers  I/O  l.IKJ 

• Adam  Ru-ftitkOOd  rounded  oil  toe  5tle4- 
riold  Warlrl  Cup  meet  min  a Ikxiroh 
n«lii  U*  selling  a now  Brinsh  200  m-ttpa 
bocL-.ricko  rtrxud  and  giving  lt&  Olympic 
nuF-wattbri'.  a surprise  boost. 

Inr  Common woilllli  champion  non  in 
1mm  56  OOaoc  cjlu.Aieac  ofl  me  Brinsh 
record  he  set  in  toe  samp  Ponds  Forge 
i>fol  a year  ago 

l m l Li  fiber  (lasted  H hjvn  broken  I ho 

J tip  s-iTd  I h id  aimed  (0  broaV  it 

■l  »mi-r  n.ilnO.11  ohamownohipS  List 
i.,  i-.-i.  r-i ■:  ii  lijn  : hiioiiun  Then  I neril  to 

.1.  -V  i-i|v.  ti  ;,i,ii-*i  .-ii  np  in  Flui  ida  I his 
Ii  Ji £ 1 Iw-  -I  l-Sid  »--irk  -ifnl  I foil 

.■  •>!,  ‘wet  ,r  II..-  w — k-IU] 


Whelan  added 
to  Republic  list 


Cyuttiia  Bateman 


Ac 


S RATS  continue  to  be 
tlirown.  into  the  Irish 
Lng  — but  not  always 
by  their  owners  — three  offi- 
cials of  the  Football  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland  began  inter- 
views yesterday  to  find  Jack 
Charlton’s  successor  as  man- 
ager of  the  Republic. 

Mick  McCarthy.  Joe  Kin- 
near  and  Dave  Bassett  are  seri- 
ous contenders,  while  Liam 
Brady  and  Mike  Walker  have 
had  informal  talks  about  the 
vacancy  and  Southend  Unit- 
ed’s manager  Ronnie  Whelan 
is  also  expected  to  discuss  it. 

Ron  Atkinson,  whose  name 
is  the  latest  to  be  tossed  in.  Is 
about  as  likely  to  succeed  as 
George  Best  or  several  dozen 
more  among  the  70  appli- 
cants. They  include  a mother 
of  six  who  wrote  to  the  FAI 


Cricket 


saying,  more  or  less,  that  any- 
one who  could  rear  six  chil- 
dren could  manage  a football 
team  blindfold  and  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  her  back. 

Another  applicant.  Big 
Mick  from  Dublin,  renewed 
the  offer  he  made  10  years 
ago.  when  the  FAI  preferred 
Charlton.  “On  the  pitch  I 
have  devised  an  innovative 
strategy."  he  declared.  “In 
each  game  we  will  score  more 
goals  than  the  other  team.” 
He  added  that  despite  the 
handicap  of  being  bom  in  the 
Republic  he  felt  just  as  Irish 
as  Johan  Cruyff  or  Kenny 
Dalglish,  whom  the  FAI  is 
known  to  have  wanted. 

Whatever  recommendation 
is  made  by  Louis  Kilcoyne, 
the  president.  Michael  Hy- 
land, the  vice-president,  arid 
Sean  Connolly,  the  chief  exec- 
utive, the  FAI  will  take  no  de- 
cision before  next  month. 


Boon  announces  retirement 
as  Australia  strive  for  peace 


David  BOON,  the  right- 
handed  batsman  who  has 
played  106  Tests  and  made  21 
centuries  for  Australia,  be- 
gins his  last  in  Adelaide 
today,  the  third  against  Sri 
Lanka. 

Boon.  35.  announced  his  in- 
ternational retirement  yester- 
day but  will  continue  to  play 
for  his  state.  Tasmania,  for 
another  two  seasons.  He  was 
dropped  from  Australia's  lim- 
ited-overs team  late  last  year 
and  has  not  been  named  in 
the  squad  for  the  World  Cup. 

“It  was  a decision  I made 
about  six  weeks  ago  offer  dis- 
cussing it  with  my  wife  and 
family,”  said  Boon.  "I  loved 
every  single  moment  of  my 
Australian  career  and  it  will 
be  difficult  adjusting  to  life 
without  International 
cricket” 

His  7.344  runs  put  him 
second  behind  the  former  cap- 
tain Allan  Border  (11.174 
runs)  in  Australia's  aU-time 
Test  scoring  list.  Boon’s  Test 


average  stands  at  43.71.  and 
he  has  averaged  a century 
every  8.95  innings. 

Meanwhile  Sri  Lanka  have 
given  a muted  response  to 
calls  for  a truce  by  the  captain 
of  Australia,  Mark  Taylor. 

Sri  Lanka's  tour,  dogged  by 
ball- tempering  allegations 
and  controversy  over  the 
action  of  the  spinner  Muttiah 
Muralltharan,  was  marred 
further  at  the  weekend  by  an 
ill-tempered  World  Series 
final.  "It  is  up  to  them,  it  is 
not  up  to  us.”  said  Aijuna 
Ranatunga,  the'  Sri  Lanka 
captain. 

In  Auckland.  Zimbabwe's 
batsmen  failed  to  mount  a 
serious  challenge  as  the 
second  Test  against  New  Zea- 
land dwindled  to  a draw. 

The  tourists,  set  367  to  win. 
batted  out  the  final  day  with- 
out difficulty  to  finish  at  246. 
for  four.  leaving  the  two-Test 
series  drawn  at  0-0.  The  sides 
begin  a three-match  limited- 
overs  series  on  Sunday. 


returns 
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Kevin  keegan 

limned  from  Italy  to 

thechiUofaNorto^st 
winter  yesterday  jecwjltot 
that  Faustino  Asprilla  wiU 
follow  him  some,  time  next 

CTG6&. 

Alter  48  hours  of  hard  bar- 
gaining the  Newcastle  United 
manager  believes  he  has  done 
enough  — both  financially 
and  personally-  to  convince 
the  Colombian  striker  that  be 
should  swap  Parma  for  5t 
James ‘ Park.  - ' 

The  clubs  have  agreed  a fee 
of  £6.7  million  and  Asprilla  is 
believed  to  have  accepted  gen- 
erous personal  terms  whicn 
would  net  hhn  about  £15.000  a 
week.  But  a three-year  con- 
tract remains  unsigned. 

Asprilla  was  yesterday  win- 
ing to  discuss  the  prospect  of 
life  with  -the  Premiership 
champions-elect  even  if  be 
was  reluctant  to  complete  the 
biggest  transfer  deal  in  New- 
castle's history. 

“It  would  be  a challenge 
playing  in  England,”  said  the 
26-year-old.  “The  prospect  of 
tatting  part  in  the  European 
Cup  next  season'is  an  excit- 
ing one.” 

Old  romantic  that  he  is,  As- 
prilla may  well  decide  to 
make  one  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  Parma  faithful  before 
heading  for  Tyneside. 

Liverpool’s  Stan  Collymore 
became  a two-time  loser  yes- 
terday when  he  ,was  again 
told  he  was  not  entitled  to  a 
five-per-cent  cut  of  the 
£8.5  million  that  Nottingham 
Forest  received  last  summer 
when  he  moved  to  Airfield. 

A Football  League  appeals 
committee  rejected  the  strik- 
er’s claim  to  a £425.000  pay- 
out and  upheld  the  ruling 
made  by  a Premier  League 
board  last  month.  ' 

Collymore,  who  maintains 
he  did  not  engineer  his  move 
from  the  City  Ground,  may 
now  consider  pursuing  h is 
claim  through  the  civil 
courts. 

Jurgen  Klinsmann  may 
need  a knee-cartilage  opera- 
tion after  being  injured  in  a 
friendly  against  Cagliari  dur- 
ing Bayern  Munich’s  winter 
break  In  Italy.  The  World  Cup 
and  former  Spurs  striker  flew 
back  to  Munich  and  may  miss 
the  restart  to  the  German 
first  division.  • 

Mark  Hughes  will  start  a 
five-match  ban  with  Chelsea's 
FA  Cup  tie  at  Queens  Park 
Rangers  on  Monday  after  the 
referee  Robbie  Hart  having 
consulted  video  evidence, 
refused  to  back  down  over  the 
Welsh  striker’s  sending-off 
for  allegedly  stamping  on 
Everton's  David  Unsworth  12 
days  ago. 


Boxing 


Bowe  leaves 
Lewis  back 
in  the  cold 


JackMassarik 


ENNOX  LEWIS  , 
■Riddick  Bowe,  the 


has  been  shelved, 
much-delayed  fight  on 
20  has  been  abandom 
cause  Bowe  and  his  m; 
Rock  Newman  are  in  d 
with  the  American  cab 
work  Home  Box  Office. 

Such  was  the  impe 
make  this  fight  that  in 
negotiations  both  cam 
dared  that  there  was  n< 
for  any  title  to  be  at  sfc 
is  a blow  to  Britain’s  ! 
whose  career  is  in  limb 
the  showdown  betwee 
fighters  considered  the  I 
a largely  mediocre  di 
may  never  happen. 

Their  rivalry-  goes  b 
long  way.  to  1988  when  ] 
then  representing  Ca 
stopped  Bowe  of  the  1 
States  in  the  second 
of  the  Olympic  s 
heavyweight  final  in  Set 
Lewis  became  WBC 
pion  by  default  in  19&2 
Bowe  surrendered  thii 
sion  of  his  three  titles  ! 
Ornn  fight  him.  A-  Lewis 
took  years  to  come 
table.  By  1994  £2o.7  n 

was  on  it  but  that  Sept 
S3y  wu-m-up  fight 
wrong  when  h 
caught  cold  by  Oliver  M 
Lewis  won  three  corn 
but  could  only  wa 

{■rank  Bruno,  whom  h 
beaten,  dethroned  McCa 
afir&ed  a big-money  di 
a^mst  Mike  Tyson  ink 

J??£.ev?ITbody ^ to 

for  the  airport  Lewis’’ 
moter  Panes  ELiades ' 
Concorde  to  New  York 
to  meet  Lewis  and  ] 
chief  Seth  Abraham, 
Lewis  breaks  his  holid 
Jamaica  to  select  a new 
neat  from  HBO*s  list  of  5 
“People  like  Ray  m 
Come  Sanders  and  Joe 
are  available.”  said  El 
“It’s  bad  for  boxing  real! 
Lennox  was  anticipate 
He’s  training  for  Bowe.  ’ 
or  the  WBC  champion.  ( 
them  will  happen  one  da 
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Tennis 


Agassi  goes  for 
miracle  finish 


David  Irvine  hi  MeHioume 


HANG  the  start  It's 
the  way  you  finish  a 
match  that  matters. 
That  it  seems,  is 
Andre  Agassi’s  philosophy. 

Having  trailed  by  a set  in 
three  of  his  previous  matches, 
the  unconventional  American 
clawed  his  way  back  from  a 
two-set  deficit  to  defeat  Jim 
Courier  6-7,  3-6,  6-3.  6-1.  6-2 
here  at  Flinders  Park  yester- 
day and  reach  the  semi-finals 
of  the  Australian  Open. 

“I  didn't  have  too  many  op- 
tions. In  the  men's  game 
today,  when  you  are  down 
two  sets  and  a break  it's  time 
either  for  a miracle  or  for  me 
to  get  off  the  court, " said  the 
defending  champion.  "I  went 
for  the  miracle." 

His  triumph  not  only 
marked  his  first  victory  over 
Courier  in  seven  attempts 
since  1990  but  also  restored 
him  to  the  No.  1 ranking  he 
had  surrendered  to  Pete  Sam- 
pras in  September. 

Boris  Becker  again  profited 
from  the  closure  of  the  sta- 
dium roof;  another  storm  had 
struck  the  city,  and  Becker 
served  up  an  indoor  28-ace 
equivalent  as  he  put  the  young 
Russian  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov 
to  the  sword  6-4, 7-6, 6-1.  "But 
I think  he  was  caught  off  guard 
even  mare  by  my  strokes  from 
the  back.”  said  the  German. 

Becker,  whose  most  recent 
of  five  Grand  Slam  titles  was 
won  here  in  1991.  now  faces 
the  left-hander  Mark  Wood- 
forde,  the  first  Australian  to 
reach  the  last  four  since  Pat 
Cash  in  1988,  after  the  30-year- 
old  outmanoeuvred  Sweden's 
Thomas  Enqvist,  the  No.  7 
seed.  6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

“I  served  exceptionally  well 
[16  aces]  and  that  was  so  im- 
portant for  me,"  said  Wood- 
forde.  In  fact  he  gave  the 
Swede  a lesson  in  craftsman- 
ship as  he  made  his  way  into 
his  first  big  semi-final  at  the 
38th  attempt 

Agassi's  semi-final  oppo- 
nent will  be  Michael  Chang, 
whom  he  has  beaten  in  all 
three  Grand  Slam  matches  in 
which  they  have  clashed. 
Though  he  respects  Chang’s 
tennis  he  is  not  over-enam- 
oured of  the  No.  5 seed’s  un- 
willingness to  play  for  the 
United  States  in  Davis  Cup 
competition  and  has  said  so 
publicly. 

After  Chang  had  declined 
last  spring  to  make  himself 
available  for  the  day-court  tie 
with  Italy  in  Palermo.  Agassi 


~r: 


Becker awesome  best 

commented:  "No  doubt  he 
was  in  Asia  making  another 
million  or  two."  That  might 
add  a touch  of  needle. 

Agassi  put  his  slow  start 
down  to  a lack  of  match  prac- 
tice. Since  losing  in  the  US 
Open  final,  a defeat  which 
cost  him  the  No.  1 ranking,  he 
bad  played  only  three  compet- 
itive matches  before  arriving 
in  Australia,  owing  to  a per- 
sistent chest  injury. 

Against  what  looked  very 
much  like  the  old  Courier  — 
his  backhand  was  deadly  — 
Agassi  was  both  slow  and  in- 
accurate as  his  opponent  in- 
creasingly imposed  his  au- 
thority to  win  the  first  set  tie- 
break  after  denying  the  title 
bolder  the  lead  five  points 
earlier. 

The  second  set  was  even 
more  emphatic,  and  when 
Courier  broke  to  love  at  the 
start  of  the  third  it  looked  all 
over.  Only  then,  when  on  the 
brink,  did  Agassi  dig  in  his 
heels. 

Once  he  turned  the  match 
around  — and  towards  the 
end  he  made  Courier  look  al- 
most ordinary  — he  felt  he 
began  playing  like  a No.  1. 
Winning  from  two  sets  down 
in  the  early  rounds  to  a 
player  ranked  100  or  so  was 
(me  thing,  "but  when  you  are 
in  that  position  against  a great 
player  like  Jim,-  you're  not 
thinking  about  anything  ex- 
cept not  being  embarrassed". 

As  Agassi's  game  grew  no- 
ticeably more  aggressive,  the 
forehand  errors  that  had 


punctuated  the  opening  90 
minutes  just  melted  away. 
Courier,  who  had  called  the 
tune  relentlessly,  was  gradu- 
ally forced  on  to  the  back  foot 
and  seemed  lost  for  an 
answer. 

From  3-4  in  the  fourth  set 
Agassi  won  seven  successive 
games  at  a cost  of  10  points  to 
go  4-0  ahead  in  the  fifth.  "He 
came  on  very  strongly."  said 
Courier.  "I  think  I maybe  let 
him  play  better  than  I should 
have,  but  he  didn't  make 
many  mistakes.  He  played 
very  well  those  last  three  sets 
and  came  up  with  the  shots 
when  he  needed  them.  My  i 
hat's  off  to  him." 

Compared  with  Chang's  8li- 
hour  straight-sets  jaunt  — the 
most  impressive  run  to  the 
semi-finals  of  any  of  the  sur- 
vivors — Agassi  has  endured 
the  equivalent  of  an  assault 
course.  Yet  it  may  have  given 
him  exactly  the  preparation 
he  will  need  to  face  an 
opponent  brimming  with 
confidence. 

He  issued  a clear  warning 
to  Chang.  “Today's  match 
was  the  closest  I have  been  to 
playing  to  the  level  I feel  I can 
play.  It's  the  best  tennis  I've 
put  together  here.” 

Becker  was  at  his  awesome 
best,  giving  Kafelnikov  — 
who  had  boasted  that  his 
name  would  be  on  the  trophy 
— a lesson  in  controlled  ag- 
gression. The  German  backed 
his  serve  with  a brilliant  vol- 
leying display  and  never  once 
faced  a break  point  in  the  112- 
minute  encounter. 

"Maybe  I was  too  confi- 
dent,” Kafelnikov  conceded. 
"If  they  play  the  last  two 
matches  with  the  roof  closed 
Boris  will  win  it  for  sure. 
Today  we  saw  the  difference 
between  a good  player  and  a 
great  player." 
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Glossy  finish  . . . Agassi  regained  the  world  No.  1 ranking  with  yesterday’s  win  over  Courier  photograph:  steve  Holland 


Tetchy  Hingis  goes  out  like  a prima  donna 


David  Irvine  sees  the  1 5-year-old  prodigy 
self-destruct  against  Amanda  Coetzer 


THERE  was  nothing 
“sweet  and  demure'"  — 
one  commentator’s  de- . 
scrlption  — about  Martina 
Hingis  as  she  -failed  to 
reach  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Australian  Open  singles. 

Losing  hurt,  and  it 
showed,  as  the  Swiss  prod- 
igy went  out  7-6,  4-6,  6-1  to 


Amanda  Coetzer.  She 
repeatedly  threw  her 
racket,  even  after  being 
warned,  and  it  was  a decid- 
edly tetchy  15-year-old, 
every  bit  the  embryo  prima 
donna,  who  finally  bowed 
to  the  tiny  South  African's 
non-stop  challenge. 

“It’s  really  difficult  to 


keep  the  concentration  you 
need  for  two  weeks,"  she 
said.  “This  is  only  the 
second  time  I’ve  made  it 
into  the  second  week  of  a 
Grand  Slam." 

It  was  a match  Hingis  lost 
rather  than  Coetzer  won. 
Almost  75  per  cent  of  the 
winner's  points  came  from 
her  opponent’s  unforced 
errors.  Hingis  could  never 
cope  with  a nasty  swirling 
wind  or  her  opponent's  per- 
sistence. In  time  she  will. 


her  peers  have  no  doubts 
about  that.  Monica  Seles  is 
“amazed"  at  the  young- 
ster’s maturity  and  Coetzer 
believes  that  the  adult  Hin- 
gis will  be  “a  strong  force 
in  the  game”. 

She  is  no  automaton:  her 
game  is  full  of  variety  and 
driven  by  a sense  of  adven- 
ture. Already  few  of  her 
contemporaries  possess  a 
better  drop-shot  or  drive- 
volley,  but  she  is  not  as 
dangerous  to  the  leading 


players  as  say  Jennifer 
Capriati,  Andrea  Jaeger, 
Tracy  Austin  or  Seles  were 
at  the  same  age. 

In  18  tournaments  she 
has  reached  only  one  final, 
on  day  in  Hamburg,  but 
many  believe  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  she 
strikes. 

Seles,  whom  she  has  not 
yet  played,  already  views 
her  as  "one  of  the  smartest 
players  out  there".  And 
that’s  the  No.  1 talking. 


Sport  In  brief 


Hockey 


Athletics 

Sally  Gunnell  hopes  to  run 
the  400  metres  at  the  AAA 
Indoor  Championships  at  the 
Birmingham  NIA  on  Febru- 
ary 3-4.  which. would  be  her 
first  race  in.  Britain  for  nearly 
18  months  after  heel  surgery. 

Sandor  Ibaros.  the  Hungar- 
ian who  set  11  middle-dis- 
tance world  records  in  seven 
events  in  1955  and  1956,  has 
died  in  Budapest  aged  65. 

Cricket 

England  are  poised  for  an  in- 
nings victory  against  Zimba- 
bwe in  Harare  after  declaring 
at  344  for  seven  on  the  second 
day  of  the  second  under-19 
Test  David  Nash  (65  not  out) 


and  David  Sales  (50)  top- 
scored  for  England.  Zimba- 
bwe finished  the  day  on  13  for 
two,  284  behind. 

Basketball 

Roy  Jones  has  turned  his 
back  on  the  London  Towers. 
The  IBF  super-middleweight 
champion  has  instead  signed 
for  the  Florida  Beacbdogs,  a 
team  in  the  minor-league 
Continental  Basketball  Associ- 
ation, as  a conditioning  coach 
with  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing a player. 

Ice  Hockey 

Nottingham  Panthers  will  not 
lose  the  point  gained  in  last 
Sunday’s  4-4  draw  with  Fife, 
writes  Vic  Batchelder.  The 


BJHA  claimed  a “miscalcula- 
tion" of  Graham  Waghom’s 
disciplinary  record  had  led  to 
reports  that  the  defenceman 
should  have  been  serving  a 
one-game  suspension. 

Bowls 

Carl  Lewis,  a 47-year-old 
financial  advisor  from 
Merthyr,  beat  the  home 
favourite  Mike  Morgan  7-1. 
7-6  in  Llanelli  yesterday  to 
reach  the  final  erf  the  CIS 
Insurance  Welsh  indoor 
singles  championship. 

Golf 

Basil  Steer,  the  former  Walker 
Cup  selector,  has  taken  over 
from  Geoff  Marks  as  president 
erf  the  English  Golf  Union. 


Britain  tighten  draw-string 


Pat  Rowley  in  Barcelona 

ONCE  again  Britain  led 
a game,  only  to  let 
their  opponents  draw 
level  and  even  threaten  to 
snatch  a winner  in  the  last 
seconds. 

Their  2-2  draw  with  Spain 
made  the  hosts  leaders  of  the 
Olympic  qualifying  tourna- 
ment until  Netherlands  beat 
Belgium  9-4  in  a remarkable 
match. 

The  corner  specialist  Taco 
van  den  Honert  scored  five 


for  the  Dutch  with  unstoppa- 
ble high  flick-shots  which 
took  him  past  100  interna- 
tional goals.  Netherlands’ 
five-goal  margin  put  them  in 
top  place  on  goal  difference, 
yet  Britain,  despite  their 
three  draws  here,  are  only  a 
point  adrift  and  a win  against 
the  Dutch  today  might  see 
them  go  top. 

No  one  doubts  that  Britain  I 
are  developing  into  a very  use- 
ful side  but  they  have  to  sus- 
tain their  high-quality  hockey 
for  more  than  half  a game. 

Yesterday  they  kept  Spain  | 


under  pressure  in  the  first 
period.  Rob  Thompson  should 
have  given  them  the  lead  be- 
fore Giles  put  away  their  first 
corner  after  17  minutes. 

Spain  had  the  skill  up  front 
to  trouble  the  fine  British  de- 
fence but  Mason  in  goal  kept 
them  out  He  has,  however, 
been  error-prone  too,  and 
when  the  right-half  Amat 
broke  to  the  byline.  Mason 
helped  the  centre  Into  goal. 

Britain  took  only  two  min- 
utes to  regain  the  lead.  Laslett 
fed  Rob  Thompson  and  the 
centre-forward  trapped  the 


ball  and  shot  in  a trice.  But 
Britain  saw  victory  thwarted 
when  a deflection  put  Garcia 
in  possession  on  the  penalty- 
spot;  he  shot  weakly,  but  not 
when  Mason  presented  him 
with  a second  chance. 

Spain  then  forced  a corner 
with  seconds  remaining.  Brit- 
ain held  their  breath  but  Nick 
Thompson  came  off  the  line  to 
charge  down  the  shot  and 
keep  Britain  on  course  for 
qualifying. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  Mason:  Soma  Singh. 
Wyatt.  Ford  ham.  lather.  Hazint  Mayor. 
Shaw.  R Thompson.  LasJetl  N Thompson. 
SubatHufteei  Giles.  Hall.  HceJun. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


AS  ONE  Australian 
coach  arrived  yester- 
day. another  was  leav- 
ing. Shaun  McRae  was  ush- 
ered in  at  St  Helens;  Gary 
Grienke  parted  company  with 
the  London  Broncos,  claiming 
that  he  had  been  sacked . 

McRae,  who  succeeds  the 
dismissed  Eric  Hughes,  made 
an  impressive  debut  at  his 
press  conference  at  Know  si  ey 
Road  while  Grienke.  ap- 
pointed coach  18  months  ago 
when  the  Brisbane  Broncos 
took  over  the  London  Crusad- 
ers, was  describing  his  dis- 
missal as  "a  bit  of  a shock". 

London's  chairman  Barry 
Maranta  claimed  yesterday 
that  the  club  had  failed  to 
reach  agreement  with 
Grienke  on  a new  contract. 
But  the  coach  insisted  that  he 
had  been  sacked. 

If  Grienke's  fate  was  sealed 
by  results,  he  can  consider 
liimself  desperately  unlucky. 
This  season  London  finished 
second  bottom  of  the  Cente- 
nary Championship  with 
seven  wins  from  20  games  but 
Grienke  was  without  many  of 
his  best  players  at  the  start  of 
the  season  and  at  the  end. 

In  the  middle,  he  said,  “the 
Broncos  played  some  beauti- 
ful football  I think  I have  left 
the  club  in  a better  state  than 
when  I arrived". 

There  could  be  a curious 
twist  to  this  tale.  The  appoint- 
ment of  McRae,  following  that 
of  John  Dorahy  at  Warring- 
ton this  week,  left  eight  of  the 
II  Centenary  Championship 
clubs  under  the  control  of 
overseas  coaches.  Grienke's 
departure  reduced  the  figure 
to  seven,  but  London,  a club 
owned  by  Australians  and 
packed  with  Australian  play- 
ers. may  now  buck  the  trend 
and  turn  to  a British  coach. 

Hughes  and  Clive  Griffiths, 
the  Welshman  overlooked  for 
the  Warrington  job.  both  offer 
excellent  credentials,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Broncos  will  consider  other 
candidates  as  well. 

Among  them  could  be  Brian 
Johnson,  who  spent  eight 
years  at  Warrington  before 
resigning  this  month,  his  fel- 
low Australian  Ross  Strud- 
wick,  who  was  London's 
coach  from  1989  to  1993,  and 
Tony  Gordon,  a Kiwi  who 
made  way  for  Grienke  in  May 
1994. 

“This  is  a major  decision.” 
said  Maranta.  “We  will  not 
rush  into  anything." 

For  Sunday's  Silk  Cut  Chal- 
lenge Cup  tie  at  Dewsbury,  a 
game  the  Broncos  should  win 
comfortably,  three  players  — 
Terry  Matterson.  Kevin 
| Langer  and  the  articulate 
Tony  Rae  — will  be  in  charge. 
• The  Wales  team  manager 
Mike  Nicholas  said  yesterday 
that  the  prospect  of  a Welsh 
side  playing  in  Division  Two 
in  the  1996  summer  season 
was  "no  pipe-dream".  Mau- 
rice Lindsay,  the  game's  chief 
executive,  confirmed  on  Tues- 
day that  an  application  for 
membership  had  been 
received  but  "Mike  might 
have  difficulty  getting  things 
in  place  In  the  time 
available". 

Nicholas,  however,  says 
that  he  has  had  discussions 
with  potential  backers.  He 
added:  "We  hope  to  get  a team 
ready  for  1996,  though  obvi- 
ously there  is  still  a lot  of 
work  to  be  done." 
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0171  413  3378 
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ALDWYCH  THEATRE  i 
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SUNSET 

BOULEVARD 

Winner  irf  T Tntnr  Award* 

BESTMUSiCAL 

Starring 

MET1AA  CLARK 
24HR  CREDIT  CARD  BOOKINGS 
CALL  0171  0055  ftttfl  toe) 

GROUP  BOOKING  0171  413  3302 
(bks  toeJNo  boating  toe  lor 
AitetoM  Bin  Office  ceJfcn 
OncardM  btonuhon  379  8884 
Mon-Sal  7.45  Mala  Thun  »8«S 
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trainspotting 

From  12  March  Moves  id 

Whitehall  Theatre 

0171  36B  T735  / 344  4444 

APOLLO  «*  5068/344 
4444/420  0000 
JENNY  SEA/DHOVE 
TmpwmaM*"  Tunas 
KAYLBY  KILLS 
Taiadlluaiit  F.T. 


APOLLO  VKTORIA.  CO  0171416 
8057  as  24hrs  0T71-W  44UWJ- 
420  0000  Grpe  416  6WS/413  3321. 

An*M>  UeyN  WaMwto 
Keer  Prodeotlon  of 

STARUGHT  EXPRESS 

"A  REBORN  THRATWCAL 
DBJOHT*  BtotyMUl 
While  knuckle  runs  WAS  dirty 

Tw  a an  i$oo  tckb  *0™  tu-M 


ALDWYCH  BO  & CC  0171  416  6046 
(no  Mm  toe)  cc  344 14444  Grpa  0171 
B30  6123/410  607S/413  3S21 

The  Fields  of  Ambrosia 

A New  Miitieaf 

■A  stunning  ■wra'Shei**" totoy 
Eves  7 45  oats  6 3 

No  nui  31  Jan  Etira  mat  3 Fab. 
Red  price  pren  now. 

Cpags  wad  at  700 
SCUtSEATS  AVAILABLE 


cambrume  BO  & cc  oni  4M 
E0S4  cc  loo  b*0  lee)  312  HBS344 
4444  Grpa  413  3321/312  1070  | 
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"RUHR  IB  A PEEL-COOD 
TOSlillPH-Mall  On  Sunday 
'HREATHTAIUNa'TndaQStKMnl 
Ewe  7 JO, Mats  Wed  A Sat  3,00 


COMEDY  BO  A cc  0171  360  1731 
cc  42(1  0000  [no  bug  tael 

Z0E  WANAMAKER  to 
THE  GLASS  MENAGERIE 


ewmOH  368  1747/344  4444/43) 
CD00  TiMfrSat  & Sal  4.  Sun  3 A 7 

JONATHAN  HARVEY'S  NEW 
CON  BOY  HIT 

RUPERT  STREET 


RaMtolLUrar 
Even  73ft  Mato  Wed  & Sal  3pm 
TICKETS  AV/ULABLE-APPLY 
PAiLY  TO  BOX  OFFICE 

DRURY  L/UfE  THEATRE  ROYAL 

S$  CC  (BKfl  toe)  24*  7 (toys  484 
5000.  010-344  4444/0171-420  0000 
Grpa  484  5454/413  3311912  3000 

MBS  SAIGON 

"Tiat  CLASSIC  LOVE  STORY 

oFoumunr. 

NOW  IN  ITS  mi 
SENSATIONAL  YEAH 

Eves  745.  Man  Wed  6 Sal  ai  3 
dead  am  ml  lor  Wed  Mai  * 
aosie  parts-  topb  B»*  Oflioa. 

Telephone.  Postal  Bag  & Personal 
Callers  4W  50B0  ftAg  torn 


LAST  WEEK? 

CRITERION  B/O  OI71  308  I 
1747/344  4444 

THE  REDUCED 
SHAKESPEARE  CO. 

Opua  March  5 , 

P016HOM.  TttaMHnae  017V41Q 
6060/420  0030  (Mg  foe).  Grpa  Dirt- 
416  6075/413  3321/420  0200 

GREASE 

Starring  RICHARD  CALKIN 
and  SAMANTHA  JANUS 


DON’T  DRESS 
FOR  DINNER 

■OtariuBhr  OtrtragMma"  T Out 


I DUKE  OF  YORK'S  0171  B36 
B12WKJ7  cc  420  0000/344 
4444  (34  hra.  no  k>et 

ROYAL  COUNT  CLASSICS 
Henry  Goodman  AUdlng  Q Sullivan 
Fied  Pearson  Tim  Powr 

HYSTERIA 

Terry  Jahnaon'g  'CUSTARD  PIE 
OF  CONIC  ■RIUJANCCnTB1  Out 
Bee)  Comedy  CHIvier  Award 

LAST  WEEK 

Bum  7 JO.  Mato  Thu  (2G  Jan  only) 
8 Sal  300 

From  1 February  Danfl  Stem's 
epic  THE  CHANOHG  ROOM 


FORTUNE  Cov  Gdn  0171  336  2238 

ELIZABETH  MANSFIELD  as 


Bad  IctoM  In  • — ltd 
Mvtar  Amnia  ISM 
EVERY  SUNDAY  tUOpn 


QtBLQUO  494  £068,-544 

4444/420  0000 
TOM  CONTI 
SHARON  GUOS 
hr  ME1L  SHOW 

CHAPTER  TWO 


GREENWICH  THEATRE  6181  858 
7755  Tony  Slausry  m 
PRIVATES  ON  PARADE 
*n  run  I daUghT  Eve  SU 
Eva*  745  ton  Sal  330 


FORTUNE.  BO  S CC  0171-838 
2238/312  8033 

DAVID  ANDREW 

BURKE  HAWLL 

Sana  HBTa 

THE  WOMAN  IN  BLACK 

Adapted  by  Stephen  Maltolralt 
"A real  IhrM  oihorirer*  5 Time* 
HOW  IN  ITS  7TH  YEAR 
Mon-Sal  8pm 
Mata  Tuea  3pm  Sal  4pm 

OAR  RICK  0171  484  5085/312  1990 

IS  MAJOR  AWARDS 
SOME  EXPERIENCES  YOU 
NEVER  FOROET 
The  noyal  WiBwnl  Theatre 

JB  Pneanev'e 

AN 


NATIONAL  THEATRE  BO  0171 
I 928  22S2.-&PS  0171  620  0741. 

I 241*  t£  bhg  to*  0171  420  WOO 
OLIVIER  mn'L  Tumor  7 15 
VOLPONE  Ben  Jomon 
LVTTB.TDN  Ton'l  Tppw  7J0 
WILD  OATS  John  O Keelte 
COTTESLOE  Ton  L I amor 

iPREVOISl  736  STANLEY  Pam 
Gama 


AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND 

Eves  745.  Mato  Wed  A Sat  3.00 

13  WEEKS  ONLY 


HVH  MAJESTY’S.  BO  24hr  484 
5400  Ibtgtnl  CC  344  4444/420  0000 
fbhg  lee)  Grpa  4B4  5454/413 
331V93Q  8123 

ANDREW  LLOYD  WEBBER'S 
AWARD-WWKWO  MUSICAL 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE 
OPERA 

» reded  by  HAROLD  PRINCE 

now  Boonn  to  dec  m 

Evas  7 45. Mate  Wed  S Sat  300 
Apply  to  B.O  daily  tor  returns 


LON  PALLADIUM  BO/CC  0171- 
494  5020/344  4444  IC1  Bdaervcbfll 
420  0000  bps  0171-312  8000 

JIM  DALE  ! 

RETURNS  TO  THE  WEST  90  . 
"A  MAJOR  THEATRICAL 
EVENT-  Dafly  Mail 

OLIVER! 

2ND  SPECTACULAR  YEAR 
"LIONEL  BART'S 
MASTERPIECE.  YOU  CAN'T 
ASK  DDR  MORE-  S Times 
Evas  7 JO  Mate  Wad  A Sal  230 
■ONE  GOOD  SEATS 
AVAILABLE  NOW  FOR 
WEEKDAY  PERFORMANCES 


CATS 

Evga  745.  Mats  Tim  8 Sal  300 
LATECOMERS  NOT  ADMITTED 
WHLE  AUDITORIUM  IS  IN 
MOTTQN  PLEASE  RE  PROMPT 
Ban  Open  845 

UNITED  NUMBER  OF  SEATS 
AVAILABLE  DAILY  FROM 


I OLD  VIC  0171  928  6655/3 IS  8034 

Iha  Royal  NMoot  Theatre1* 

THE  WMD  IN 
THE  WILLOWS 

*AN  ABSOLUTE  WINNER* 

Tine  Out 


I PICCADILLY  8171  XB  1734 
CC  24t»n  344  4444. 

Grps  312  1970/413  3321 

•WINNER!* 

BESTMUSICAL 

Evening  Standard  Award  ’» 

BEST  MUSICAL 

BEST  ACTRESS  IN  A MUSICAL 
CaraWw  account 
■96  Olivier  Award  Nora  unmans 
JERRY  WORM  AM 
A WCHAfl.  STEWARTS 

MACK  & MABEL 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  ROMANCE 

MOO- 581  ai  745. 

Mato  Wed  8 Sal  at  3 DO 


UTTERLY  EMCHAMTWC-A 


“A  WONDERFUL  EVENBfO*  F.T. 
“AH  IRRESISTIBLE  PIECE  OP 
THEATRE"  LWT 

Booking  m 30  tianto  1988 
ItonRal  7.30pm. 

Wad  8 Sal  mate  2S0pn 


PALACE  THEATRK  BO  0171-434 
0808  rx  24-hra  ihtg  toe)  0171-344 
4444  Grps  0171  413  3311. 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
POPULAR  MUSICAL 


FUNNY  MONEY 


PRINCE  EDWARD  0171  447  5400 
FlfBt  Call  420  0108  (34Jw  Bkg  tool 
344  4444  Groups  420  nab 
Caramon  MacUnmdi  pieaenta 

MARTIN  GUERRE 

A Naur  Mmieal  by 
BOUBUL  8 SCHONBERG 

FROM  32  MAY  1BS8 


PREICE  EDWARD.  0171-734  8851 
cc  04hr  no  Mg  toejFIral  CaB  0171- 
42D  0100)344  4444.  Grps  330  6123 
’ MUSICAL 


1 PHOENIX.  BCWX  368  1733  CC 
344  4444/426  6060  (toe) 

BESTMUSICAL 

Onvter; Drama  Amnia  Plays  8 
Player/Ivor  Novedo  Awards 
WILLY  RUSSELL'S 


Mam 


STEFAN  DEMMS  CARL  WAYNE 
_toringa  the  audience  to  Its 
feet  8 roaring  Re  apmwHfS.MI 

Eves  r -te  Mate  Thu  3 00.  Sul  400 


Lwme  OMer  Amnia  W 
"YOU'D  BE  CRAZY  TO 
mss  IT*  DAllil 

CRAZY  FOR  YOU 

IS  A CHEAT.  GLORIOUS,  ! 
OtAMOROUS  GOLDMINE  OP  A 
SHOW*  S-Thnea  I 

Ewet  7.45  Mato  Thu  8 SM  800 
Good  nets  aval  Wto  week 
LAST  B WEEKS 


ROYAL  COURT  0171-730 
17432554  cc  420  moo  Wheat 
Theatre  Upstntra  From  Ton  i 
SWEETHEART  by  Nick  Grosso 
E«gs  745  Press  Nights  Jan  36 
S si  7pm 


ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY 

LONDON  (0171  638  88811  | 

BARBICAN  LES  ENF&KTS  DU  1 
PARADIS  Today  2TW  8 7.15  I 
THE  PIT-  SLAUGHTER  CITY 
Ton  i 7.00 

STRATFORD  IB1TB3)  236623  1 

RSI.  JULIUS  CAESAR  Today 
130  ROMEO  AND  JULHET  TanT 
7JD 

SWAN.  THE  CHERRY  ORCHARD 
Today  1 JO  THE  DEVIL  IS  AN 
ASS  Ton  i 7 JO 
TOP  THE  PAINTER  OF 
DISHONOUR  Today  130 


ST JIAimHSJn  71-836  1443  (no 
bhg  lea)  0171  497  B977  (bkfl 
toe) Grps  0171  312  189qno  bhg  tee) 
Ewe*  a.Tuee  ZAS.Sal  5 6 8 

44th  YEAH  OF 
AOATHA  CKRtSTVS 

THE  MOUSETRAP 


DANCE 


MDUSK  WELLS  0171  7l3  6000 
_ CO RAZOR  FLAMENCO 
TtatowWiMH  beat  party 

k lawn’  Until  10  Feb 
Erea  7 jo.  Sat  J & 8 rs-oo 


STRAND  THHATRE  Bo,  On  & cc 
(No  toe)  0171-938  8800  CC  iBkg 
lee)  8171  344  4444.-420  DOOft 
Groups  0171  413  33210171-820 
6123 

★ BUDDY  * 

The  teddy  KoEy  Story 
" BRILLIANT*-  Sun 

★ BUDDY  ★ 

“WONDERFUL  STUFF* 

Sun  Tel 

★ BUDDY  ★ 

Tua-Thurs  8.00.  Frt  530  6 &30 
Sals  6 00  & S38.  Sene 
ALL  SEATS  1 1S  PRICE 
ffll  530  P6RF 

Ttfa  HEAVENLY  YEAR 


SAVOY  0171  836  8388  a 0171  CO 
810b  im  big  ieel 

• ANGELA  THORNE 
COMMUNICATING 
DOORS 

by  ALAN  AYCKBOURN 
Nomtaeced  Beet  Comedy 
. OMer  Awards  IBM 

A MELODRAMATIC  COMEDY 
TMULLER  WONDERFULLY  FUNNY 
AND  GENUINELY  SCARY*  DTef 
“with  toe  audience  hi  nun 
ROARWG  WITH  LAUGHTER  AND 
LEAPING  FORWARD  IN  FRIGHT 
htoepenom 

Evee  730  Mats  Wed  8 Sal  108 


SHAFTESBURY  0171  379  5399 
344  4444  (24  hr/no  bhg  tee) 
Grpa  0771  413  3321 


TRMSVCLE  0171  828  lOOO 
TWO  TRAINS  RUMNMG 

3 August  Wilson 

a (Lion  71  Sat  mat  4 


VAUDEVILLE  0171  836  9967  cc 
_C0  0000044  4444  (no  Utg  toe) 
For  a i naUog,  dHoufliinnln 
and  Marian  evening  In  the 
theatre,  go  and  na 
The  RSC  production  at 

THE  SHAKESPEARE 
REVUE" 

The  Times 

TUe  hugely  atJoyaMa  abew* 

Mate  Wed  2 30pm  Set  uopra 


VICTORIA  PALACE  BO  & cc  (No 
tee)  am  834  1317  ex  (Bhg  (eel 
0171  344  4444/312  1998/437  8877 
Groups  0171  3T2  1897  (No  tae)/93a 
8123 

ISM  OLIVER  AWARDS 
Nora!  nations 

‘J0LS0N* 

BESTMUSICAL 


BRIAN  CONLEY 
BEST  ACTOR 

IN  A MUSICAL 
t 

JOHN  BENNETT 

BEST  SUPPORTING 
ARTISTE 

M A MUSICAL 

♦J0LS0N* 

“worth  wtihJng  a nMoa  mflee 
to  W DJIaO 

Ewe  Mon-Sal  7jft  Mats  Wed  & 
Sal  303 

NOW  BOOKING  TO  28th  SRPT 


WHITEHALL  369  1735/34* 
444443)  0000 

"BEST  NEW  MUSICAL 

El  TOWN-BRILLIANT'  MoS 


WYNDHAMS  0171  309  1738  (no 
bVg  leal 

tetehd  for  5 Odvlor  Award  ■ 

MICHAEL  UA 

QAMBON  WILLIAMS 

SKYLIGHT 

by  DAVID  HARE 
Directed  by  RICHARD  EYRE 

Iha  caH-oet  prodertoa  at  Bm 
Royal  National  Theatre  now 
Denature  tor  to  weeks  only 
from  14  Hah 

WYND  HAM'S  369  1746,344  4444 

CHEEK  BY  JOWL 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  MALF1 
'Simply  Etaclrttytoa  ludapend 
Last  a UK  Put  luneonoea 

Evas  7 30  Mate  Thurs  * Ear  2 M 


OPERA 


COLISEUM  0171  832  8300  (34hr) 

ENGLISH  NATIONAL 
OPERA 

TonT.  Sal  7J0 

THE  PEARL  USHERS 
Tomor.  Wed  7 JO 
THE  MACIC  FLUTE 

la  BOiaaaE 

The  Centenary  Pruducdon 
Fully  staged  m toe  Round 
wltfi  WernaOonal  cast. 

Royal  Albert  Hal  (-February  tat-tOffi 
Tick  ate  Cl  358  . £37.00 
Bor  OtooK  8171  589  8212 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE  0171  304 
i 4000  Tor  Bon  Office  8 Standby  Into 
Tk*e*  available  on  toe  day 
The  Royal  Opera 
Sal  7X0 

IKE  MIDSUMMER  MARMAQS 
Tub  7 JO  (Firs  NtohD 
SAMSON  ET  DAU1A 
Tbe  Royal  Ba4M 
Ton  L Tumor.  Mon.  Wad  7 JO 
TMB  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 


GENERAL 


A BSTTKQAY  NEWSMPBT  tar 
Uui  Special  dale.  1B43-199SA1oM 
lilies  Ideal  aitt  Remember 
When 0181 -608-6X3 
A BIRTH  DATE  NEWSPAPER. 
Original  FreophUM  0600  006609 
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Underwood  under  threat,  page  13 
Agassi  back  to  Wo.  1,  page  15 


Thursday  January  25 1996 

Gay  Meadow  prepares  for  Liverpool; 

■ — — — 1 ' _ ad  AS 


Broncos  unseat  another  manager,  pagejS 


S7x/sGuardian 


England 
send  for 
Sampson 
of  the 
sixth  form 


David  Hopps  on 

the  schoolboy  asked 
by  his  country 
to  do  extra  games 


Tld 

I wi 


[ERE  is  hardly  a 
schoolboy  in  the  land 
who  would  not  have 
deemed  it  a wind-up  if  he 
had  strolled  out  of  a class- 
room to  learn  that  he  had 
been  called  up  by  England. 
But  Paul  Sampson,  dumb- 
founded as  he  was,  had  no 
doubts.  “I  had  to  believe  it, 
the  headmaster  told  me," 
he  said.  “The  last  person 
you  expect  to  wind  you  up 
Is  a headmaster.*' 

Sampson  will  not  play 
against  Wales  in  England's 
next  match  on  Saturday 
week,  barring  a spate  of  ac- 
cidents among  the  nation's 
wings,  but  his  presence  in  a 
30-man  training  squad  star- 
tled a grey  and  dormant. 
Yorkshire  morning  into  life. 

An  18-year-old  sixth-for- 
mer at  Woodhouse  Grove, 
nestling  between  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  Sampson  is  cap- 
tain of  the  school  XV.  His 
experience  of  senior  rugby 
amounts  to  half  a dozen 
games  with  League  Three 
Otley,  beginning  with  a 
pastoral  debut  against 
Upper  Wharfedale. 

“Next  season  I'm  looking 
for  first-XV  rugby  in  the 
First  Division,”  he  said. 
Bath,  Wasps  and  Leicester 
are  jostling  for  his  favours 
and-  that  could  mean  the 
offer  of  a university 
scholarship  if  he  passes  his 
A-levels  this  year. 

Sampson  comes  from  po- 


Mood-swings 
that  torment 


the  pros 


Angela  Patmore 


W! 


Gee  whiz . . . Paul  Sampson  contemplates  his  future  with  Carling  and  the  lads  outside  Woodhouse  Grove  school  yesterday  photograph:  mckael  steele 


tent  rugby  stock,  although 
until  now  allegiances  have 
always  been  with  league 
rather  than  union.  His 
cousin  Dean,  the  Castleford 
prop,  is  an  England  inter- 
national; uncle  Malcolm 
played  on  the  wing  for 
Wakefield  Trinity  in  the 
1963  cup  final;  and  uncle 
David  is  a former  Castle- 
ford coach. 

His  father  Brian,  a league 
amateur  in  his  playing 
days,  is  now  a “union  con- 
vert*'. Some  evenings,  even 
at  62.  he  prods  Paul  into  a 


walk  up  the  road  to  Thack- 
ley  Football  Club,  where  he 
shows  him  a few  swerves 
and  sidesteps.  “I  never 
knew  he  could  still  run  20 
yards  until  I saw  those,’* 
said  Sampson.  “He  is  still  a 
big  Influence.” 

So  too  is  Nigel  Melville, 
his  coach  at  Otley  and  a for- 
mer England  captain  who 
was  also  first  called  up  as  a 
teenager.  “It  will  not  be  an 
ordeal  for  him  to  train 
alongside  the  likes  of  Car- 
ling and  GuscotL**  Melville 
said.  “He  is  a very  confident 


young  man  with  incredible 
pace  and  talent.  He  scored 
four  tries  from  fall-back 
against  Kendal  recently  and 
1 believe  that  is  his  best 
position.'' 

His  dad  still  chuckles  at 
the  memory.  “He  forgot  his 
gams  hi  eld  so  1 went  back 
into  the  dressing  room  to  get 
it,”  he  said.  “By  the  time  I 
got  back  he'd  just  run  70 
yards  for  the  first  try." 

When  it  comes  to  “fast- 
tracking”  selections,  no 
one  is  more  suited  to  the  de- 
scription than  Sampson.  He 


has  run  100  metres  in 
I0.7sec.  which  makes  him 
the  fastest  man  in  the  Eng- 
land squad,  and  he  is  the 
Yorkshire  junior  men’s 
champion  over  100m  and 
200m.  Roger  Howard,  the 
school's  rugby  master,  is 
adamant:  "I’ve  never  seen 
a boy  so  fast  on  the  rugby 
field.  He  takes  your  breath 
away.” 

Last  Sunday  was  strenu- 
ous even  for  such  a sports 
orientated  family.  After 
weekend  training  with  Eng- 
land Under-19  near  Wolver- 


hampton. a rapid  drive  to 
Sheffield  enabled  Sampson 
to  compete  In  the  Northern 
Counties  Sprint  Champion- 
ships, where  he  won  the 
60m  final  in  a record 
6.94sec. 

“I’ve  always  cleaned  his 
boots  for  him,'*  said  Brian. 
“1  used  to  do  It  to  save 
money;  otherwise  his  boots 
would  have  just  rotted. 
Next  time  1*11  do  It  out  of 
pride.  1 might  even  polish 
the  studs.” 


England  squad,  page  13 


Howe  backs  the  Robson  cause 


'HAT  makes  affable 
Ernie  Els  suddenly 
fling  his  putter 
with  such  force 
that  it  cracks  in  two  against 
his  golf  bag?  What  prompts 
the  popular  Scot  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie, in  the  middle  of  the 
Johnnie  Walker  World  Cham- 
pionship in  idyllic  TryalL  to 
utter  the  F-word?  What  causes 
the  Open  champion  John 
Daly,  playing  there  in  1991, 
rabidly  to  bend  his  putter  out 
of  shape?  And  what  compels 
four  amateurs,  mid-swing  on 
the  fairways  of  Camberley 
Heath,  to  smash  a car  wind- 
screen and  lam  bast  the  driver 
with  their  clubs? 

Golf.  A balmy  game  to  drive 
you  barmy.  In  1927,  Dr  Theo 
Hyslop.  an  “alienist"  (psychi- 
atrist) working  at  “Bethlem" 
hospital  in  London,  noted  in 
his  Mental  Handicaps  In  Golf: 
"The  ‘insanity  of  doubt’  may 
in  golfers  attain  to  such  sever- 
ity as  to  warrant  the  diagnosis 
of  ‘cerebral  pruritus'  or  “men- 
tal itch' . . . The  mental  stance 
is  affected  by  pros  and  cons, 
until  a mental  “wiggle-waggle’ 
manifests  itself  by  physical 
read]  ustments  or  grotesque 
flourishes.” 

Dr  Hyslop  advised  golfers  to 
cultivate  “automatism"  and 
not  ruin  performance  by  too 
much  thinking.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  even  a brisk  pro- 
fessional golfer  takes  16  hours 
to  complete  72  holes,  and  since 
he  spends  a mere  7'-  = minutes 
hlttingthe  ball,  he  bas  IS 
hours  52  minutes  in  which  to 
worry. 


David  Lacey 


RYAN  ROBSON  was 
yesterday  nominated 
}by  Don  Howe,  his  fel- 
low England  coach, 
as  the  best  man  to  succeed 
Terry  Venables  after  the 
European  Championship. 

Robson  may  feel  he  needs 
more  managerial  experience, 
but  Howe  believes  the  farmer 


England  captain  already  has 
the  right  qualities  to  take 
over  the  squad  for  the  1998 
World  Cup  qualifiers. 

"I  think  Bryan  should  get 
the  job,"  said  Howe,  who  like 
Robson  was  recruited  for  the 
England  coaching  staff  when 
Venables  succeeded  Graham 
Taylor  two  years  ago.  “I've 
got  a feeling  the  Football 
Association  thinks  be  sbould 
get  the  job,  too. 


"It's  up  to  the  lad  himself.  I 
know  Terry  has  said  it  should 
be  an  older  man's  job,  a job 
for  someone  more  experi- 
enced, but  I don't  think  so. 
Franz  Beckenbauer  wasn't 
that  old  when  he  took  over 
the  German  team,  was  he?" 

The  60-year-old  Howe,  who 
won  23  England  caps  as  a 
right-back  in  the  late  Fifties 
and  coached  Arsenal  to  the 
League  and  FA  Cup  double  in 
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1971,  is  the  most  experienced 
member  of  Venables’s  back- 
room staff  for  Euro  '96. 

He  was  Ron  Greenwood's 
England  assistant  for  the  1982 
World  Cup  and  Bobby  Rob- 
son’s No.  2 for  the  World  Cups 
of  1986  and  1992  as  well  as  the 
1988  European  Champion- 
ship, standing  down  when 
Taylor  took  over. 

A growing  number  of 
people,  including  some  within 
the  FA,  believe  that  if  the 
firm  of  Robson  and  Howe  was 
good  enough  to  take  England 
to  the  World  Cup  semi-finals 
six  years  ago.  then  the  part- 
nership of  Howe  and  Robson, 
young  Mr  Bryan  that  is. 
would  be  the  ideal  combina- 
tion for  1998. 

Bryan  Robson,  who  won  90 
England  caps  and  was  denied 
at  Least  another  25  by  inju- 
ries, is  39  and  has  been  man- 
ager at  Middlesbrough  for  a 
season  and  a half. 

He  has  not  ruled  himself 
out  as  an  England  candidate 
for  the  future  but  for  the  mo- 
ment feels  he  is  still  learning 
the  job  at  club  level. 

Nevertheless  Howe  feels 
Robson  would  have  no  prob- 
lems taking  over  from  Vena- 
bles in  time  for  the  first 
World  Cup  qualifier  in  Mol- 
dova on  September  1. 

"Bryan  is  a deep  thinker 
and  he  has  the  respect  of  the 
players,"  he  said  at  Bisham 
Abbey  yesterday  as  England 
completed  the  first  of  the  two 
three-day  training  sessions 
Venables  has  organised  be- 
fore Bulgaria  visit  Wembley 
in  March  for  a warm-up 
game. 

"They  love  him.  They  ad- 
mired him  as  an  ex-interna- 
tional who  did  ever  so  welL 
and  now  they  admire  him  as  a 
manager.  You  can't  have  any- 
thing better  than  that 

“Bryan  as  an  international 
coach?  No  problem.  And  at 
this  level,  tactically,  you've 
got  to  be  on  the  ball  all  the 
time.  You’ve  got  to  watch 
what  is  going  on  both  in  this 


country  and  abroad.  You've 
got  to  be  right  up  with 
things.” 

Should  Robson  change  his 
mind  and  get  the  job,  Howe 
would  still  be  a willing  assis- 
tant He  wants  nothing  more 
than  that  however  — and  he 
has  had  a heart  bypass 
operation. 

'‘The  position  I’ve  got  now 
is  good  enough  for  me,"  Howe 
insisted  yesterday.  "I'm 
happy  doing  what  I’m  doing.  I 
love  it  out  there. 

“I’d  love  to  stay  on  and  help 
Bryan  if  he  wanted  me,  but 
that  would  be  up  to  him.  The 
new  man  may  want  his  own 
staff,  we  understand  that. 
That’s  the  game. 

“However,  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  let  the  work  of  the 
last  two  years  go  to  waste.  It’s 
been  terrific  work  under 
Terry,  so  well  constructed  is 
the  work  out  there.  The  play- 
ers love  it,  and  the  way  he 
gets  on  with  things. 

"The  spirit's  as  good  as  it 
was  with  Bobby  Robson." 
Howe  added.  "He  created  a 
terrific  spirit.  That’s  why  we 
did  so  well  in  Italy." 

Yesterday  Taylor  not  only 
nominated  Nottingham  For- 
est's Frank  Clark  as  his 
choice  for  national  coach  but 
said  in  a newspaper  article 
that  Venables  hart  been  badly 
advised  over  the  World  Cup 
qualifying  dates  because  Eng- 
land will  be  away  to  Italy  in 
the  last  game. 

Venables  responded  that 
the  alternative  would  have 
been  to  travel  to  Italy  in  Feb- 
ruary 1997.  rather  than  Octo- 
ber, which  would  have  meant 
England  playing  three  of 
their  first  four  qualifying 
matches  away. 

He  also  felt  that  playing 
Moldova,  potentially  the 
weakest  team  in  the  group,  at 
Wembley  in  the  penultimate 
fixture  was  an  advantage. 
"There  are  no  perfect  draws 
when  you've  got  opposition 
like  Italy  home  and  away,"  he 
concluded. 


o 


We  guards  are  arm  to  arm, 
silent,  sullen.  We  are  told  to 
stare  ahead.  The  rules  of 
engagement  are  that  the 
protesters  can  insult  us.  We 
must  not  discuss  the  right 
and  wrongs  of  the  bypass. 


Howe . . . praises  co-coach 


I THE  amateur,  golf  is 
addictive,  an  adorable 
religion,  even  fun.  But 
the  professionals,  some 
of  whom  begin  a new  Volvo 
European  Tour  in  Singapore 
today,  see  the  sport  from  the 
inside.  They  know  its  hidden 
depths  as  a stress  experiment 
and  the  spectacle  of  some  of 
golfs  former  high-fliers  in  tor- 
ment should  perhaps  arouse 
our  suspicions  concerning 
this  “innocent"  pastime. 

Nick  Faldo,  strugg]  mg  on 
the  practice  green  last  October 
with  a plastic  bottle  stuffed 
under  his  arm  to  steady  bis 
elbow;  Ben  Hogan,  "tight  as  a 
banjo  string"  in  the  Fifties, 
paralysed  for  so  long  over  his 
putter  that  even  his  caddie 
couldn't  look  at  him;  Bern- 
hard  Langer  in  the  Eighties. 


reversing  his  hands  on  the 
putter  to  control  his  agonising 
twitches  and  “yips"  ™y 
Jacklin,  faffing 

1974.  haunted  by  nightmares 

about  being  trapped  In  an 
enormous  sink  and  putting  m 
the  plughole. 

Golf  rattles  its  finest  play- 
ers. Some  say  they  “can’t  find 
enough  rest  rooms  out  there 
because  it  affects  their  diges- 
tion. Those  heroes  of  yester- 
year, Henry  Cotton  and  Bobby 
Jones,  both  suffered  disabling 
stomach  cramps.  Big  hitters 
find  putting  tense  and  humili- 
ating because  “it  ought  to  be 
so  easy".  They  step  away,  suf- 
fer spasms  and  distort  them- 
selves into  strange  shapes. 
Others  endure  the  long-game 
misery  of  "shanking”.  Others 
throw  clubs,  or  fits.  Stiff 
others  get  to  the  last  hole  with 
a big  lead  and  then  "take  the 
gas” — become  wobbly  and 
incompetent  from  nerves.  No- 
body is  immune.  Even  Arnold 
Palmer  once  accused  himself 
of  fear  of  winning. 

But  why  should  golf  unglue  a 
fellow?  Ostensibly  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  on  a golf  course. 
It  Is  just  a tract  of  land  with  a 
few  humps  and  hollows,  where 
people  can  amuse  themselves 
in  the  fresh  air.  Why  then  is  it 
laid  out  in  such  a way?  Why 
does  the  designer  lengthen  it  to 
counter  long  hitters,  and  place 
obstacles  where  they  will  cause 
split  decisions?  Why  does  he 
devise  ways  to  make  the  golfer 
think  left  when  he  should  be 
thinking  right,  backwards 
when  he  should  think  for- 
wards? Why  does  he  build  a 
bunker  or  hypnotic  ponds?  In 
order  to  mobilise  fear. 
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psychiatrist  Dr 
David  Morley,  author 
of  Golf  and  the  Mind, 
observes  that  this 
game"  appears  sometimes  to 
be  a conspiracy  to  drive  play- 
ers mad;  “Hazards  on  the  golf 
course  are  a rich  source  of 
anxiety  and  tension.  Bunkers 
precipitate  anxiety  in  all  but 
the  most  expert  golfers,  and 
water,  with  all  its  regressive 
implications,  has  a strange 
way  of  mobilising  tension." 

Bunkers  like  those  called 
Hell"  are  meant  to  frighten. 
Bobby  Jones  said  of  the  Road 
Hole  at  St  Andrews  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  terrifying  ex- 
periences the  game  has  to 
offer".  Not  just  a hole;  a terri- 
fying experience. 

Like  the  great  allegories  of 
literature,  the  golf  course  is  a 
journey  through  a man's  own 
mind,  encountering  his  de- 
mons and  doubts  as  he  comes 
to  the  different  parts  of  the 
course  designed  to  trigger 
them  off.  He  must  look  panic 
in  the  eye,  and  whistle.  If  he 
cannot  do  that,  the  bunkers 
will  get  him,  or  the  slippery 
greens,  or  the  Road  Hole 
or  “the  gas"  on  the  18th. 
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Across 


8 Butler  in  battle  with  liver  but 
no  heart  (9) 

1 0 Tree-top  tall,  and  part  below 
the  trunk  (5) 

11  Exclusive  group  dwelling  by 
lake  (7)' 

12  Overseer  required  because 
handle  is  turning  (7) 

13  Animal  devouring  really 
disheartened  antelope  (4) 

14  Palace  — one  that  has  bad 
poetry  written  about  it  (1 0) 

15  Special  comnxiTicatons 
channel  for  hotel  n resort  f3,4) 

17  Joker  with  dog  or  bird  (7) 

19  Put  on  a new  coat  when 
someone  jwho  yields  comes 
back  to  apeak?  (10) 

22  Don , for  whom  Maria  leaves 
marijuana  (4) 

23  Instrument  seen  when  one's 
caught  cold  in  game  (7) 


24  To  make  actual  what  is 
ethereal  is  every  artist’s 
portion  (7). 

26  Fleet  satirist  (5) 

27  A shrub  to  resist  north 
winds  (9) 

Down 


1 Shrinkfilm  by  Hitchcock 
before  the  partis  cast  (15) 

2 Find  me  on  your  street 
under  a stone  (3) 

3 Busy  worker  going  to  river 
for  a drink  (4) 

A Scrooge,  before  one  of  the 
Psalms  (8) 

5 Ship's  movement  with  25 
16) 

6 Moving  rendition  of  prison 
band  (8) 

7 without  a little  smflefsce  is 
gloomy  (61 

8 They  illuminate  obscure 
channels  in  trees  (7,8) 
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16  A nice  hot  stew  that^ 

unfinished  (B) 

17  Ordered  a wet  sort  of 

pudding  or  sweet  (5-3) 

18  For  a flower  border  I look 

it  may  bebutft  on  a 

20  Fraud,  rt  appears,  after  half 
amonth(^) 

21  Shapes  formed  when  hob 

nm  goes  to  pot  (6) 

25  Male  deer  without 
aspiration  or  skills  (4) 
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